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When the Shooting Is Over 
in the Pacific 
By Upton Close 


This article and “The End of Nationalism” by Christian Gauss which follows it 
are two approaches to the problems causing tension in the modern world. Although 
the points of view differ the articles themselves are peculiarly complementary. 


wrong with the picture in the Pacific: 

Japanese armies occupy territory, guaranteed 
by treaty to be part of Chinese sovereignty, three times 
as large in area as the Japanese Empire proper. In de- 
fiance of world opinion expressed by its newly consti- 
tuted organ, the League of Nations, but apparently 
with left-handed encouragement from certain govern- 
ments and interests, Japanese armies still press on. 

Chinese resistance, still inspired by America’s prox- 
imity and position, continues. The Japanese fleet cruises 
under special emergency orders from the Emperor, 
awaiting a 50-per-cent augmentation in fighting power 
from the appropriation passed by standing vote of the 
recent Diet. This vote was unanimous, no Japanese 
M.P. caring to take the risk to his life involved in re- 
maining on his seat. The entire American navy with 
the exception of three vessels cruises in the Pacific this 
side of Hawaii. It has just completed the most thor- 
ough manceuvres of American naval history and relies 
upon the billion-dollar building program promised by 
new Secretary of the Navy Claude Swanson to bring 
it up to the fighting strength of its Japanese rival. 
Japanese naval experts discuss whether Japan’s present 
potential superiority in naval fighting power calls for 
immediate action. A Japanese naval spokesman says: 
“The time to strike is while the iron is hot.” 


F« America’s viewpoint the following things are 


The only available military force adequate to give 
pause to Japan’s army on the mainland is the 200,000 
troops and 500 airplanes of Soviet Russia on the north- 
ern border of Manchuria. For contributing to the safe- 
guarding of traditional American policy on the Pacific, 
Russia exacts the price of American recognition. It be- 
comes obvious that the only world lineup which can 
effectively check Japan must be one led, or forced, by 
Russia and America. 

In Japan the military burden presses harder and 
harder. Although a financial paralysis such as has 
swept America has been averted through complete cen- 
tral control, it appears very doubtful as to who will 
buy the new bond issues of Japan’s unbalanced budget. 
Several thousand communists are in jail; the police are 
burdened watching thousands more. A sensing of the 
disapproval and hostility of the world induces a creep- 
ing fear. A bold stroke to heighten morale is needed. 
On the other hand renewed hope of financing from 
France rises, as that country, disappointed in Europe, 
turns again toward far adventures. 

Evidence that the Anglo-Japanese alliance, though 
outwardly cancelled, is to some degree secretly in effect 
appears through the actions of the British Foreign Of- 
fice. America is left in an exposed position in blocking 
Japan. It becomes more obvious that European powers 
would like Japan to grow strong enough to checkmate 
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America as effectively as she checkmated Russia in 
1904-5. 

Japan announces her intention to keep the three 
groups of mandated islands: the Carolines, Marshalls, 
and Ladrones, seized by her from Germany but legally 
placed in her care by the League of Nations. These 
islands lie on a 3000-mile axis squarely between the 
American possessions of the Hawaiian Islands on the 
east, Pago-Pago or American Samoa on the south, and 
the Philippines on the west. To the north lies the Japa- 
nese naval outpost of the Bonin Islands. To keep the 
mandated islands in defiance of world opinion implies 
fortifying them and to fortify them—a thing actually 
begun—is direct violation of both Japan’s trust from the 
League of Nations and her Naval Limitation Treaty 
with the United States. America must reply by resump- 
tion of the fortification of Pearl Harbor, Midway Isl- 
ands, Pago-Pago, and our bases in the Philippines. A 
logical step is the establishment at Dutch Harbor in the 
Aleutians of an air base within striking distance of 
Japan. Without these counter-developments the posi- 
tion of the United States in the far Pacific becomes ab- 
solutely untenable. The only alternative is its complete 
abandonment. 


UNITED STATES THE VANGUARD 


Three realities make developments in the Pacific in- 
exorable. These realities are: 

(1) The essential conflict between traditional Amer- 
ican policy and Japanese development under pressure 
of the world industrial-economic system. This conflict 
is made more unescapable by the leading traits of both 
American and Japanese psychology. 

(2) The fact that the only manner of escape from 
this conflict for Japan—giving her a measure of eco- 
nomic security without putting her in basic clash with 
this nation—lies in her ultimate alliance with Russia, 
presumably under some variation of the Marxian sys- 
tem. 

(3) The Renaissance of Asia, the factor more far- 
reaching than the clash of interests between Japan and 
America, which plays upon it like a compelling wind 
upon battling navies and which must survive it. That 
revolt and rise to material equality of the pigmented 
peoples of the greatest continent is accomplished 
through adoption of the white man’s machines, tech- 
nique for organization, and mass education to over- 
throw his hegemony. It is as certain to achieve its end 
as was the Renaissance in Europe to doom the Holy 
Roman Empire and the spread of Islam. It has brought 
the Pacific Era of world histoty definitely upon us. 
Events of world-shaping import will take place hence- 
forth on the Pacific. The United States thus becomes 
the vanguard nation of the white race and upon Amer- 


ica’s determination, ambition, or acquiescence depends 
its prestige. Great Britain held this delicate position for 
one and a half centuries; now it is transferred to us. 

I shall elaborate below. First let me set the tone of 
this article. Let us lay aside sympathy for the Chinese, 
apologia for the Japanese, indignation against the mili- 
tary mind, and the pussyfooting of statesmen. We will 
here take an objective view of developments, as if we 
were historians of some ancient epoch or reporters from 
Mars. In this way alone, I think, can we get a rational 
basis for returning to those considerations dear to us 
and which quite rightly agitate us. 

Any one with a knowledge of background and clear 
eyes can see the reefs which give direction to the power- 
ful currents sweeping through Pacific affairs. The 
forces giving motion to these currents are as unchange- 
able as history and national psychologies. We can fore- 
see the results as certainly as chains of logic are ever 
certain in human affairs. All the logic, both the straight- 
forward progress of events and of the “ifs,” points to 
an eventual unity, after the shooting is over, of all 
Pacific Asia and Russia. 

Take up now the first of the realities listed above. 
My fellow Americans continually ask in surprise why 
Japan’s “coming of age” in her own particular fashion 
must involve us—provided we are willing to drop any 
sentimental considerations and idealism that might lead 
to trouble for us. The question evidences the general 
unawareness of Americans of the traditional policy of 
their own government. Clash in the Pacific, in the 
popular American mind, is associated only with the 
fantastic Hearstian Sunday Supplement Japanese attack 
on the coast of California. Although this intrigues 
Americans, they cannot believe that the most fanatical 
Japanese war party could actually be so wanton. All the 
considerations making for war which have nothing to 
do with Japan’s “coming over to take us” are unknown 
to them. Thus they overlook the pressures which are 
counterparts of those which brought America into war 
with Germany, or, a truer parallel, Great Britain into 
war with Germany. 

American policy in the Pacific, baldly stated, is that 
this nation has never been willing to permit a third 
nation to dominate the man-power and resources of 
China. It springs from the basic instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Supporting it is, first, what the Orientals would 
call “face”’—the prestige of the Stars and Stripes, the 
feeling deeply ingrained by habit and history that the 
Pacific is for the most part our ocean. Unconscious as 
Americans are of the forces and habits shaping their 
destiny they nevertheless would find it as hard to give 
up their national pre-eminence on the Pacific as the 
British would to be rudely robbed of their belief that 
Britannia rules the waves. Second is the American re- 
sentment against restraint in commercial and cultural 
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adventures: expressed in the diplomatic phraseology 
of the “Open Door.” Added to these, actually least 
powerful but to be taken into account, is the sordid 
business of markets. It actuates the small but, hitherto 
at least, influential manufacturing and wholesaling 
group. 

America has two, and only two, traditional foreign 
policies. These, be it noted, have never varied or lapsed, 
from the moment when events brought them into be- 
ing to now. One is the Monroe Doctrine. The other is 
the above-outlined policy toward the Pacific. Our Pa- 
cific policy has never been front-paged or romanticized 
as has the Monroe Doctrine, and it is not so prominent 
in the American mind. But it is just as definitely set in 
that mind. 


CAN WE CHANGE OUR POLICY? 


The difficulty of changing a foreign policy of a cen- 
tury’s standing, especially in a democracy, was shown 
at the recent change of administration. The Stimson 
policy of opposing Japan had been most roundly criti- 
cized by idealists who had begun by advocating na- 
tional unofficial boycott of Japan, such as President 
Lowell of Harvard, and by realistic writers like George 
Sokolsky and Nathaniel Pfeffer. The Stimson policy 
had not particularly impressed Franklin Roosevelt and 
the incoming coterie as brilliant, and yet when these 
men, facing imminent responsibility, sat down to study 
the situation, they found, in the words of a non-parti- 
san State Department official, that “there was nothing 
else to do but go on with it—that not a single aca- 
demician, authority on foreign affairs, or politician 
could suggest an alternative.” These men had suddenly 
come face to face with America’s traditional policy. 
It was too big for them. They were not equipped to 
undertake its reversal. It is not subject, they found, to 
modification—save in the direction of more positive en- 
forcement. This, I predict, is the direction in which the 
Roosevelt administration must move. This is the direc- 
tion of Claude Swanson’s billion-dollar navy, and of 
recognition of and understanding with Soviet Russia. 

Made aware of this by the Roosevelt-Stimson har- 
mony, the League of Nations suddenly simulated a 
backbone, abandoned its mollycoddling and outlawed 
Japan. The Japanese had brought home to them what 
their thinking expansionists always knew: that the 
United States of America is their key obstacle. 

Let us examine a little more historically the structure 
of this American attitude that apparently only national 
defeat could change. Following the Russian episode 
came the period when Britannia well-nigh owned the 
Pacific. Commodore Perry, cruising about its waters 
for two years with the most powerful fleet that had ever 
assembled in this ocean—in the course of which he 
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forced Japan into the “comity of nations” and onto the 
pathway of her present progress—vigorously opposed 
the British claim to the Bonins, lying between the 
Sandwich Islands and Japan. He was the cause of 
throwing them eventually to Japan. When Yankee 
communities and captains in China waters itched to 
join the British in 1842 and the British-French coali- 
tion in 1860 in attacking China, they were restrained 
point-blank by the Washington government. In 1894 
and 1895 the American Government was keenly inter- 
ested in the preservation of China’s integrity, although 
frankly admiring Japan’s victory, and looked on with 
equanimity as Russia and France forced her to dis- 
gorge her takings in Manchuria. 

Also, be it noted, it looked on with equanimity as 
Russia, financed by France, in turn swallowed those 
takings. We have never felt that the encroachment 
upon China from the mainland would imply the chal- 
lenge to us in the Pacific implied in its domination by 
a sea-power—Great Britain or, above all, Japan. Yet, in 
his benevolent intervention in the Russo-Japanese 
struggle, Theodore Roosevelt preferred a peace without 
decisive victory which would leave China intact. 

The nibblings of the European Powers and Russia 
at the coast line of China, following the Sino-Japanese 
War, brought forth the first phraseology of the Ameri- 
can traditional attitude. It was our answer to the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance which looked forward to Japan’s 
taking the place of Russia in the north, while Great 
Britain, throwing a sop to France, was to swallow the 
Yangtse Valley. Theodore Roosevelt, with his tradi- 
tional vigor, backed this “initial interference,” and his 
secretary, John Hay, coining the phrase “Open Door,” 
procured the adherence of a Japan whose wings were 
not yet dry enough for a flight alongside mighty Brit- 
ain. Mutual jealousy forced Britain and the Powers to 
fall in line. As far back as 1860 America had vitiated 
European treaty concessions forced from China by in- 
venting “most-favored nation” rights. The time-serving 
Chinese mandarins readily caught the idea and granted 
us a place in the army of Western aggressors through 
which we could hold back the whole movement. It was 
the same Roosevelt who in 1907 demonstrated Ameri- 
ca’s willingness to enforce her policy of prestige on the 
Pacific by sending our entire battle fleet under Admiral 
Bob Evans with sealed orders in the direction of Japan. 
When the Japanese “became reasonable” it was an- 
nounced that the fleet was on a grand tour of the world 
and veered to Australia. Will another Roosevelt, de- 
spite moratoriums and the menace of let-down from 
Europe, follow historic precedent by sending the new 
billion-dollar navy in the same direction? 

The steps toward making America’s policy on the 
Pacific into formal contractual obligations were swift 
and certain. During the World War the military clique 
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in Japan took the saddle and tried desperately both to 
establish Japanese hegemony on the mainland and in 
the Pacific by force and to undercut America’s tradi- 
tional policy by diplomacy. The nearest they ever came 
to success—and the only time American official attitude 
ever vacillated—was the occasion when the suave Vis- 
count Ishii, during the days of Wilson’s breakdown, 
effected an exchange of letters with Secretary Lansing, 
noting Japan’s special interests in Manchuria. American 
reaction to this coup was its blunt repudiation within 
six months. Now the Japanese are sending Ishii back to 
America to rebuild confidence between the two nations. 
He is a very faint last yellow hope. 

I happen to have been one of the private citizens in 
China asked privately to explain to the Chinese gentry 
just why their disrupted nation should accede to Wil- 
son’s call to join the war to help make the world safe 
for democracy. China’s entrance upon belligerent status 
was to have enabled President Wilson to incorporate 
in the ultimate treaty of peace America’s policy guar- 
anteeing China’s integrity and to have insisted upon 
the return of the province of Shantung, into which the 
Japanese had fastened their talons. At Versailles Japan 
“finessed” with the resolution declaring racial equality, 
framed by the courageous and eccentric little Japanese 
statesman, Yukio Ozaki. She ultimately threatened to 
walk out of the organizational convention of the 
League of Nations, so Wilson let her off with a verbal 
promise which the military, dominant in Japan at that 
time, never expected seriously to be called upon to ful- 
fill. In an effort to counterbalance his weakness at Ver- 
sailles Wilson sent an American expedition alongside 
of the Japanese into Siberia. The Japanese pushed in 
75,000 men instead of the agreed ten, and benefited in 
the end by several million dollars’ worth of war sup- 
plies shipped to Vladivostok by the American White 
Father. But the Japanese force was swept out before the 
Bolshevik advance. The military clique temporarily lost 
public support in Japan, and Hughes, Harding, and 
Balfour were able to persuade the interim civilian gov- 
ernment to sign up in toto to the American conception 
of the way things should be in the Pacific. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES FOR THE EXPLOSION 


Today the military mind in Japan, which resented 
the subscribing of its government to our picture of the 
Pacific so keenly that it murdered two premiers and a 
financier and tried to kill a signing admiral, is back in 
the saddle. 

There is no method of compromise between this 
course and America’s historic position. On Japan’s side 
the diplomatic pressures of policy are even more apt 
to be the impulse behind the first lunge than immedi- 
ate military considerations. It is necessary to make the 
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new conquests pay. This cannot be done—it is doubtful 
if they can even be held—without finance from abroad. 
Willing French money has been frightened away first 
by America’s position, which in turn became the 
League’s position, against diplomatic recognition of 
Japan’s new creations; secondly, by China’s bitter boy- 
cott and guerrilla resistance. This Chinese resistance is 
heartened by American sympathy and encouragement. 

In Japan the whole nervous fabric of officialdom 
clique and press is alive to this situation. In America it 
is generally sensed, but it is actually considered only by 
men in the sub-Department of State directly concerned 
with it, in the navy, and to a slight extent in the army. A 
telling blow to American prestige in the far Pacific 
which we could not soon avenge might solve Japan’s 
immediate perplexity. Any one of several actions might 
be sufficient: the expulsion of American consuls from 
Manchukuo, which we refuse to recognize, or the total 
disruption of the American communities in Tientsin 
and Peiping, the ending of American ability to fulfill 
treaty obligations on the railway from Peiping to the 
sea, for the keeping open of which our 15th Infantry 
is stationed at Tientsin, or the pushing out of this force, 
whose only effectiveness is in the nature of an interven- 
ing check. Or if the Japanese navy is given license to 
grab its share of glory, or General Araki’s clique pro- 
gresses into a sufficiently desperate situation to prefer 
going down in a blaze of glory to failing in dishonor, 
it might take the form of sudden seizure of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This, on War College paper, could be 
done in eighteen hours. 

No one conversant with Japanese history expects such 
a leap to be preceded by a formal declaration of war. 
Japan’s practical reasons for delivering a reeling blow 
to America in the west Pacific today—provided she 
were convinced that we could not “come back” for 
many months—are quite as great as those for using 
similar tactics on Russia without declaration in 1904. 
We are more in the way of her successful absorption of 
mainland territory now than was Russia then, and the 
urgency and irritation are greater today. Japan charges 
our State Department with having created a complete, 
if none too solid, international lineup against her. 
Would this line crack if actual war broke out on the 
Pacific and European nations faced the opportunity of 
staying out and taking the profits, exacting total re- 
mission of World War debts, or realizing other allur- 
ing possibilities? And how quickly “static” would over- 
whelm the Geneva-State Department telepathy! The 
economic back-yardism and high-tariff regionalism into 
which the industrial nations, led by the United States, 
have plunged since the Great War have made an in- 
creasingly worse world for Japan to exist in. From the 
time of Commodore Perry’s force-backed visit in 1853 
to now this country has always been in the unenviable 
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position of mentor to Japan in international ethics. The 
direction in which we have led her, industrially and 
culturally, has increasingly placed her under pressure 
to violate those ethics. 

There is only one way out for Japan other than the 
breaking down of America’s policy which prevents her 
from making a vassal of China and appropriating Chi- 
nese territory. This is close economic union with her 
other great undeveloped hinterland, Siberia. Hence 
the fateful logic of a remark made to me recently by a 
Japanese railway executive: “If our military win, the 
whole Pacific is ours; if they lose, communist revolu- 
tion must follow and we become part of the Soviet 
Union. That perhaps is the ultimate solution to our 
economic isolation. All the loss of blood and treasure 
considered, either eventuality is better than the present 
strangulation.” 


CAN RUSSIA AND JAPAN UNITE? 


This brings up the vision of what a combination of 
Japanese meticulousness and industrial ability with 
Russian resources and hardihood could accomplish. At 
first gasp it would seem impossible that Moscow could 
admit into its body economic such a numerous and 
homogeneous racial group, jor that the Japanese would 
modify nationalism sufficiently to become part of a 
greater system. Yet the more one studies them the 
more possible these things appear. Already there are 
enough Japanese who have changed their belief in the 
infallibility of the Son of Heaven to belief in the in- 
fallibility of Marx and transferred their “obedience unto 
death” to Moscow, to show that the thing can be done. 
In fanatic idealism, rigid discipline, stern training, and 
a complete freedom from the basic Anglo-Saxon con- 
ceptions of sacredness of property and individual rights, 
Japanese are the world’s ideal populace for the Marxian 
experiment. Until the recent seizure of Manchuria, 
Moscow was turning eagerly to Japan for technical 
assistance. Russia is a congeries of races. She contains 
much Tatar stock. Racial differences do not perturb 
her. If the Soviet Union can embrace the Moslem re- 
public of the Caucasus, the Tatar republic of Kazan and 
the Mongol confederacy of Outer Mongolia, it should 
have no difficulty in embracing a converted Nippon. 

Sovietized Japan and Russia would most certainly 
draw China into the circle. However, China, with her 
millennium-established drift to individualism, would al- 
ways be a backsliding convert—more of a drag than 
a spur. 

Would such a solid Pacific Asia be inimical to the 
still somewhat unregenerately capitalistic United States 
of America? Probably not. With Japan’s face turned to- 
ward the continent in friendly alliance and with all of 
Russia and China into which commissars could draft her 
talented sons, the Japanese would probably be willing to 
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leave the Pacific Ocean to America for at least a century. 
By that time, who knows, we might be part of the same 
super-state! A few more bank moratoria here and a few 
more breakdowns of Five-Year Plans in Russia and peo- 
ple on both sides will begin to realize that in speaking 
of either the capitalism or communism of the future they 
are speaking of evolutionary products not yet envisioned, 
which may be vastly different from, and possibly much 
nearer together than, the systems which go by those 
names now. 

Bigger and in the end more historical than the 
variable breezes of communist and capitalist ideology 
is the steady current of the Reaaissance of Asia. All 
of Asia, not merely Japan, will proceed with Western 
technique and organizational evolution—probably suf- 
fering in greater or lesser degree all the stages of 
machinitis. Already nationalism is the fetish, tariffs for 
building home industry is the watchword in China, 
Siam, India, Turkey—as well as Japan. Scientific armies 
will be drilled, proud navies launched in sea and air 
across the continent of Asia. Handicraft and agricul- 
tural civilization will be well-nigh destroyed by mass 
production. Economic feudal chiefs will succeed the 
bandit overlords, tyranny and inequality will exist in 
the name of democracy and prosperity. In this great 
development Russia is truly Asiatic. Russia, Japan, and 
Turkey today are battling off the inferiority complex 
of peoples who suddenly found how ouwtre they were 
without machines, skyscrapers, and gas bombs. Asian 
nations, too, will get a stomach-ache on these things and 
perhaps will then learn to apply the new technology to 
human happiness. When enough blood has reddened its 
waters, the Pacific, we may hope, will become a very 
friendly place. 

Immediately there are the following alternatives for 
America: 

(1) To continue with our traditional policy. 

(2) To abandon that policy and retreat out of the 
Pacific. 

Continuation of (1) with the slightest intelligence at 
all involves prompt aligning of Soviet Russia in the 
cause of checking Japan. Russia is receptive. She de- 
mands something out of this situation and prefers it 
from us, but if not she will get it from Japan, and we 
will be in worse position than ever, for after all a war 
between Japan and the United States might be re- 
garded as the last touch needed to put the finish to the 
capitalist world. Yet Russia prefers relations with us 
—just our good luck. 

Australia, New Zealand and Canada are certain to 
cheer on whole-heartedly our opposition to Japan’s re- 
tention of the mandated islands. We may see a demand 
from Germany for their return—supported in strange 
quarters. England’s interest will be to sit on the fence 
and collect the profits, and hope that neither antagonist 
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becomes supreme in the Pacific. Plausibly, a rift may 
split the British Empire wide open. Given enough of 
Sir John Simon, this would be certain! 

The potentialities of the United States, eventually 
organized, would decide the conflict. If Japan finds 
allies it might be long and bitter. America might be 
turned into an imperial-minded nation and embark 
upon her century of world empire. There would be no 
pathway for the defeated Japan, save through revolu- 
tion to Russia. I am assuming that the fabric of this 
country would stand up. I believe it would—particu- 
larly through war prosperity. 

Suppose we do the unprecedented thing—retreat and 
give Japan a free hand? Our name and the prestige of 
the white West would become thoroughly “paper 
tiger” in Asia. The result would be much the same in 
the end. The Japanese imperialists would go on with 


such ruthlessness and arrogance that an insult or injury, 


which we could not by any stretch of the imagination — 


with self-respect endure, would occur. The nation, it is 
well to remember, has an unsettled score with us on the 
immigration affront—which is the opposite of forgot- 
ten. Then there would be war anyhow, with our oppo- 
nents entrenched and strengthened in the interim. If 
we won, and Japan would lose her new empire, again 
her only future would be Bolshevik revolution and alli- 
ance with Russia. 

This is what Secretary Haas, of the Lytton Com- 
mission, was thinking when he confessed as we paused 
at Toronto (I think I may now tell) : “I am believing in 
a League solution. That is of course my function. In 
my heart, the picture I see is a solid, Soviet Pacific Asia 
in ten years. You Americans cannot appreciate how 
Europeans view this.” 


The End of Nationalism 
By Christian Gauss 


Nationalism has failed because contrary to the forces of the modern world. A union 
of nations of similar culture and level of civilization is the next necessary move. 


ist dictatorship of the proletariat for the Holy 

Russia of the Czars has been the most significant 
phenomenon in modern history. Ever since the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 it has focussed the interest of European 
and American observers so exclusively that it has blind- 
ed them to other cultural but less immediately political 
movements which, if they continue to gather strength 
and volume, may beget changes fully as significant, not 
only in the life but in the geography of Europe. We 
Americans may conceivably be involved in these 
changes and the United States may be called upon in 
five years or ten or twenty, to make choices for which 
we should even now be preparing. 

In England, Germany, France, and the United States 
political parties range from nationalistic conservative 
capitalism on the right to extremes of international 
communism on the left. The new development is some- 
thing quite independent of old parties, of any such 
shifts from right to left or from left to right. In general, 
it is neither Junker nor Communist. If we dot his i’s 
and cross his t’s, we may imagine a European believer 
in the new dispensation expressing himself as follows: 
Nationalism for each of us has fulfilled its cultural mis- 
sion. For the Englishman, the German, the French- 
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man, it can accomplish nothing further. Henceforth it 
can beget only sterile destructive conflicts and final 
catastrophe. If we are to realize the richest life open 
to the modern man, we can no longer be merely Eng- 
lishmen or Germans or Frenchmen. 

If the aim of the late French minister, Briand, to 
create a United States of Europe was an attempt in the 
field of politics to escape from this difficulty, it should 
be said that neither the United States of Europe nor the 
League of Nations is regarded as an effective solution. 
Western Europeans feel no need of closer association 
with the Bulgarian, the Turk, or even the Russian. 
We Americans too are closer to the Englishman, the 
German, the Frenchman, than to the Bulgarian, the 
Turk, or the Russian, and it may very well be that in 
spite of our foreshortened history, if nationalism has 
fulfilled its mission for them it is likely that it has ful- 
filled its mission for us as well. 


II 


The great paradox of the twentieth century was that 
we should ever have dreamed that we could settle the 
World War on a nationalistic basis. That is why the 
Peace of Versailles has proved itself within fifteen years 
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spiritually more disastrous than the war. Millions of 
men died in the war, but they died for ideals in which 
they and their families still believed and that, as this 
world goes, is not a supremely tragic fate. The Peace 
seems to be proving that those ideals were illusory and 
contradictory; and it is this that gives so tragically 
ironic a character to our era. This is so true that on all 
sides, even by the young men in the Oxford Union, we 
hear it said that in no possible war between any two of 
the surviving great nations would it ever again be 
worth while for any man to die. 

Wars can only advance civilization at junctures 
where two conditions are met; there must really be an 
issue at stake, a clash of ideals, and the victory must be 
in line with the cultural impulsion of the times. 

America has been fortunate in this respect in all her 
wars but the last. The Revolution was fought in the 
interest of independence, of economic nationalism, at 
the beginning of the period when economic national- 
ism was to be most advantageous. The War of 1812 
was fought to maintain that principle threatened by 
both France and England. We could not have won that 
war by ourselves but England was already so deeply 
involved in a nationalistic struggle with France that we 
did win and were allowed to continue our development 
unhampered. The Mexican War, aggressive and im- 
perialistic, allowed us to create here that larger eco- 
nomic unit which the future was demanding. The 
Civil War was a war of economic antagonisms, of na- 
tionalistic separatism. On the basis of our past prin- 
ciples and the principle of “self-determination of na- 
tionalities,” to be enunciated in 1918, the South alone 
had the right to win. But it would have been a calamity 
had her “just cause” prevailed. For, although our 
greatest statesmen did not know it, the tide had already 
turned against the small, the restricted state. 

Only in the World War of 1917-18 in which we 
helped win the military victory, did the gods desert us; 
for there we were fighting against the spirit of our 
time, of the coming civilization; for nationalistic sepa- 
ratism had ceased to be an advantage. Nothing further 
could be achieved along this line in Germany or France, 
or England, or the United States. The Peace of Versailles 
which was to set up “self-determination” as a principle, 
was as retrogressive as the Congress of Vienna which 
a hundred years before had attempted to re-establish 
legitimacy and the right of hereditary dynasties when 
nationalistic states, no matter by whom governed, were 
already carrying the day and feudal dynasties were 
relics of the past. 

The forces of history are dispassionate; they will not 
be swayed even by victories. Alexander of Macedon was 
one of the world’s greatest soldiers but accomplished 
nothing, was not a great historic figure, since he fought 
against history. The four great Powers that fought on 
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the Western Front seem to be in the same tragic posi- 
tion. 

We are confronted by a curious spectacle. Every na- 
tion announced and believed that it went into the 
World War because its existence as an independent 
nation was threatened. This was quite true of them all, 
though no nation would believe it of any of its oppo- 
nents. Every one of the great Powers had developed a 
form of capitalism which could not continue to grow 
within the limits of nationalistic geography, as at pres- 
ent understood, and no war settled upon nationalistic 
lines could relieve this condition from which all of 
them suffered, and suffer now even more acutely than 
they did in 1914. To adapt a figure of Goethe’s, it was 
as if each nation were a jar filled with rich earth in 
which an acorn had been planted. A rose bush might 
have grown there to perfect flower. That acorn had 
been watered and tended, had sprouted and grown 
into a seedling. With continued care this was growing 
into a tree. Outwardly, it looked like a promising oak, 
but the very process of growth was distending its roots 
and exerting ever-increasing pressure upon the sides of 
the jar which contained it. No outside hostile force was 
responsible. If these oaks grew, the nationalistic jars 
were bound to be shattered. Recriminations and wars 
would not help. There is but one remedy. Such oaks 
must be transplanted into freer soil and larger space. 


III 


That there are other forces, cultural in nature, which 
are complicating world problems today, the ordinary 
reader can consider dispassionately if he ponders the 
changes which have occurred in the relation between 
Great Britain and her Indian Empire. In the year of 
Victoria’s Jubilee, 1897, few intelligent statesmen 
doubted that England’s hold upon India was firmly 
and finally established. Few historians believe this to- 
day, and yet this change in Anglo-Indian relations is 
not primarily the result of any increasing tension in 
economic interests, but is resulting from the emergence, 
for good or ill, of what may be called a new cultural 
force. India, it is generally admitted, is becoming in- 
creasingly nationalistic; it is even probable that she has 
much to gain by becoming so. Economic differences 
between England and her empire, which could easily 
have been solved in 1898, are now becoming insoluble 
problems. It is safe to predict that the bond which 
joined India and England will in the next twenty- 
five years become far more tenuous if it is not altogether 
severed. What, for lack of a better phrase, we may 
call the logic of history, is driving them into divergent 
paths. Their ways of life are different. A Christian Eng- 
land can no longer provide a satisfactory future for 
the Indian Mohammedan or Buddhist. What we must 
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here consider is whether the logic of history, the oper- 
ation of this same force which is driving England and 
India apart, is not driving France, England, Germany 
and ourselves together. If this is true, then just as we 
must accustom ourselves to the idea of an India less 
dependent upon England, so too we must now look for- 
ward to the possible creation of a new Euro-American 
state, built upon a free union of these four nations 
which have already come to constitute, as England 
and India cannot, a homogeneous cultural entity. 


IV 


Cultural forces are healthy so long as they stimulate 
men and release energies which can be directed toward 
humanly desirable ends. No one denies that the effort 
on the part of men to create for themselves self-suff- 
cient political units has been stimulating in the past. 
It has been the very life of nations. It has made the 
United States, Germany, France and England what 
they are. It may still help to shape a better future for 
India and China. This does not alter the fact that we 
may reach a point where in the interest of growth and 
future achievement old groupings must be transcended. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider whether na- 
tionalism in its operation still seems a healthy cultural 
force or whether it already gives evidence of serious 
degeneration. The German, Siebert, published a volume 
a few years ago with the interesting title, “Is God a 
Frenchman?” Long before him George Bernard Shaw 
had said somewhere that the ordinary Britisher im- 
agines God is an Englishman. This would be only 
amusing were it not that the process has become uni- 
versal. The German too prays to God as to a great 
German; the Frenchman as to a Frenchman and in 
the United States we pray to Him as to a great Ameri- 
can. He is the God not of battles but of our battles. 
He likes the things we like. We have nationalized God. 
In an age when religion has ceased to be the dominant 
force, this makes little difference. What is really tragic 
is that we have continued to nationalize Germans, Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Americans long after there has 
ceased to be any profit in the process. This degrades and 
limits man, as it does his god, for the essential quality 
of-inan is to be found in his limitless possibilities, in 
the freedom of his spirit. But, some one will say, you 
are trying to change human nature. Let us leave the 
question whether it can be changed. Here we are only 
pleading that it must be allowed to develop ‘in the 
same old way. For it is not so much man that is chang- 
ing, as the external forces to which he is subjected. . 

If nationalism is now a limitation, it was not always 
so. Once it was 2 liberating force, a releaser of human 
energies. In 1100, let us say, before men had yet created 
the great modern states, and when the horse and sailing 
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vessel could carry them through only a small part of 
Europe, it was natural for them to strive to extend their 
group, to bring it into larger common enterprises. This 
was stimulating, extensive. To have more beautiful 
cathedrals or chateaux and more stirring poems of the 
war against the pagans, this was a challenge. It re- 
leased energies, was a liberating force. 

When Taillefer, at the Battle of Hastings, tossed his 
sword into the air and chanted the phrase, “la douce 
France,” it did not of course mean what it means to 
the Frenchman today. It did not imply the Chamber 
of Deputies, the democratic régime of universal suf- 
frage, compulsory military service and state monopo- 
lies of matches and tobacco, the victories of Napoleon, 
or the Opera and the Paris of Baron Haussmann. 
Neither did “Deutsch” when used by Walter von der 
Vogelweide mean Berlin, the Hohenzollerns, the goose 
step, the Krupp plant at Essen or the Siegesallée. In 
both cases “France” and “Germany” were more fluid 
and vital conceptions. They were spiritual concepts and 
meant not so much realized régimes as what the Ger- 
man or Frenchman means when he speaks of Vater- 
land or patrie. Landscape and climate entered in; the 
foods their women prepared, their more lovable faces, 
the clothes they wore, were a part of it; but above all, 
France, for instance, meant the place and the way of 
life in which the Frenchman felt no constraints and in 
which he could most fully realize himself. It was a 
liberalizing, a liberating idea and when the poets use 
it even today, it is upon these notions of fatherland 
that they must fall back. So Rupert Brooke, about to 
die at Gallipoli in the twentieth century, fighting 
against the Turks in the interest of British imperial- 
ism, phrased them retrospectively: 


“A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home.” 


But this idea of fatherland or patrie is no longer 
what we mean today by our modern _ nationalistic 
conceptions. The nation has become more and more a 
politico-economic concept and the state protects its 
subject in his money-making or trade. This is begin- 
ning to be recognized by able Europeans. Drieu la 
Rochelle had indicated this clearly before the depres- 
sion in his Genéve ou Moscou. It is the burden of a 
recent work by Ortega y Gasset. Those original con- 
cepts of patrie or fatherland have been fulfilled. They 
released great stores of spiritual energies and created 
the modern nations which we know. But the French- 
man is not free in France, the German in the Reich, the 
American in the United States. Those first notions ren- 
dered the modern world a great service; but in propor- 
tion as the hopes and desires involved in those early 
conceptions have realized themselves, the conception of 
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the nation has become no longer liberalizing but con- 
straining. They can no longer serve to direct life into 
new channels, lift it to new achievements. In the time 
of the Song of Roland and of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, there was as yet no French or German state, 
no rigid administrative organization that ruled. Both 
France and Germany were divided into many suze- 
rainties under dukes or kings or counts. But the con- 
ception of fatherland and patrie was larger than any 
isolated duchy or barony and tended to beget a sense 
of homogeneity, of common interest and purpose, in 
larger areas, more rapidly in France, but not until the 
nineteenth century in Germany. The French and 
German nations were created by these cultural concep- 
tions. But now that the nations have been extended to 
their uttermost geographical limits, and there are no 
colonies to be planted anywhere, the attitude of mind 
which this arrested nationalism imposes: has become a 
hampering limitation. Where men once with enthusi- 
asm freely created nations in places where only tribes 
had been before, stark, unwieldy states limit and re- 
strict the peoples of modern Europe and America. 


V 


Let us now look at the problem as it is for the 
American. As we review the trends in our past history 
we see that Washington in the Revolutionary War 
was struggling to release those energies which for one 
hundred and fifty years were to mould the future. 
That is a long time in modern history. Lincoln too was 
our great benefactor, not because he “preserved the 
Union,” but because he stood against what would have 
been a restrictive and destructive separatism. Wilson, 
however, with an equally ardent patriotism, was less 
happily starred. Even to us who admired him he begins 
to appear as the Metternich of 1918. In the twentieth 
century he was fighting to recognize forces which 
would have made Metternich great had the Austrian 
recognized them in 1814, but which had already spent 
themselves in 1918. The nations had gone to war in 
1914, not to establish a new principle, but in exaspera- 
tion against their own lack of self-sufficiency, a self- 
sufficiency which in the existing state of civilization 
could never be again. Wilson, and who shall blame him, 
could not see this. The idea of self-determination of na- 
tionalities was a separatist idea, an idea of disunion, 
when in Western Europe every force, economic and cul- 
tural, was operating to bring modern men into larger 
groupings. He was trying to make water flow up hill, 
and just as King Canute could not dominate the tides, 
the forces of nature, so Wilson could not dominate the 
forces of history. He was right when he said that the 
German people had been deluded by their leaders, but 
so too had every other people, including our own. Our 
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leaders had first allowed themselves to be deluded. To 
go to war for this type of nationalism in 1917, though 
we did not know it, had already become an anach- 
ronism. There could not possibly be a fortunate issue 
to such a war, for the tides of history had already set 
against it. 

The gods, Zeus, Apollo, Athena, had once repre- 
sented great civilizing forces in Greece and Rome. But 
a war to re-establish the pagan gods in 476 a.v., or a 
war to bring back feudalism in Western Europe or 
America in 1800, would have been no greater a his- 
toric blunder than a war to maintain such nationalism 
in 1918. Such catastrophes cannot be prevented by 
changing the forms of political organization, by mak- 
ing the world safe for democracies, for the greatest 
danger to all of them springs from these artificially 
stimulated and now fruitless and misdirected national 
antagonisms, The Reich under Hindenburg is worse 
off than the Reich under William II and the United 
States under Franklin Roosevelt is worse off than it 
was under Taft. So, too, England and France are worse 
off now than they were in 1914. We have not under- 
stood why this is so because we have not understood 
the nature of our civilization. Times have changed and 
our governmental agencies have not changed with 
them. States are only effective when they stimulate and 
lead their peoples toward some achievable “manifest 
destiny.” Nationalistic separatism for Germany, Eng- 
land, France and ourselves, has fulfilled its function and 
is as defunct as paganism or feudalism or the Renais- 
sance. If we are to depart from it wisely, if we are to 
prevent catastrophe, we must begin to recognize the 
nature of those cultural forces which have made us 
what we are, and we must make our future stand to 
our past as the airplane does to the covered wagon. 

That the future must be like the past is a supersti- 
tion which has been disproved in every age, by every 
people that had a right to claim that they were civilized. 
To maintain in its integrity a traditional policy when 
history is changing is clearly impossible. The attempt 
to do so can only increase the spread between the 
needs of the present and the agencies of the past. This 
can but increase the lag which results when men 
attempt to continue in force institutions adapted to 
meet situations in the past when those situations no 
longer exist. We have assumed that the constant in 
history is human nature and repeat like a litany that 
human nature never changes. Men create institutions, 
the family, the city, corporations, the state. They, par- 
ticularly modern men, also invent, create new devices, 
release new forces, and these institutions and inven- 
tions react upon their creators and in turn change 
men. We would advance our understanding of human 
problems if we could realize more fully that every 
problem in civilization is a problem in dynamics. Once 
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this is done, we shall cease attempting to establish im- 
possible points of rest and try to understand the pos- 
sible objectives and plot directions. 

This attempt to establish impossible points of rest is 
illustrated by the methods by which we teach the young 
the services which Washington and Lincoln rendered. 
Out of the still pond of history they are supposed to 
have fished absolutely final, valid discoveries which 
had always lain hidden there, which no one before 
them had ever seen or seen so clearly. That is why we 
foolishly hold that to alter or redirect them is to be 
guilty of disloyalty. To teach that the greatness of 
America lies in her past and not in her future is to 
diminish Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln, whose 
great service was that they released America’s energies, 
raised them to a higher power by opening new avenues 
for fruitful achievement. They made it possible for 
America to grow. The ages that followed were to be 
richer than those in which they lived. To teach that 
the past is greater than the future is to paralyze all en- 
deavor, to pour cold water upon the fires of youth, to 
beget pessimism and an epigonic attitude such as we 
now have in Europe and this country, even in those 
who might otherwise have been eager. To do so is to 
resort to Chinese ancestor worship in its deadliest form. 


VI 


If nationalism was once an advantage to Germany, 
France, England and the United States, why has it 
ceased to be so? The answer is simple. As the result of 
our own inventions, economically and above all cul- 
turally, we have grown closer together. It would be as 
logical for us today to unite with France or England 
or Germany, as it was a hundred years ago to take in 
Spanish Florida or French Louisiana. They are within 
easier reach and closer in cultural interest. The peoples 
of these four countries are really the architects and 
creators of the modern spirit. The steam engine, rail- 
road, steamship, auto, radio, modern medicine, “evolu- 
tion,” the new physics, the new mathematics and chem- 
istry, the new science and the technology which has 
sprung from it, are largely and almost exclusively the 
joint product of these four peoples. This has changed 
our world and with radio, trans-oceanic telephones, 
New York or Washington is in as close communication 
with London or Berlin as with Pittsburgh or San Fran- 
cisco. 

A historian has recently told us that it took three 
weeks for the news of the Battle of Lexington to reach 
Charleston, S. C., and twelve days for the news of the 
firing on Fort Sumter to reach London. The battle of 
New Orleans was fought and won by Andrew Jackson 
two weeks after peace had been signed at Ghent. Now 
we sit in our homes, and while we listen to reports from 
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Berlin on the German elections, and Mantoux speaking 
from Paris, Europeans listen in upon the inaugural of 
President Roosevelt. 

We have already indicated that capitalism or quan- 
tity production as it has grown up in these four coun- 
tries cannot possibly develop, hampered by tariff walls 
and in the atmosphere of fierce uncontrolled competi- 
tion between nations. The worker in Lowell or Lyons 
or Manchester or Berlin knows that his government is 
no longer the master of his fate. If London goes off the 
gold standard, the man in Paterson, N. J., loses his job. 
An Iowa telegraph operator may be pushed out by a 
discovery in a German university. But it is not only, 
and perhaps not primarily, considerations of economics 
that are driving us together. Far more striking are the 
increasing unity and homogeneity of our culture. A 
painting by Cezanne or Picasso or Derain is as fully 
appreciated in New York as in Paris. Over thousands 
of American radios Beethoven and Schubert and Wag- 
ner are listened to. There is no difference between Ger- 
man music and ours unless perhaps it is that German 
music is better. Of the best sellers in literature in Amer- 
ica, in the past ten years, a goodly number were written 
in Europe. Our people with no sense of strain read the 
works of Ludwig or Remarque, or Vicki Baum or 
Maurois or Dimnet, while Sinclair Lewis’s Ann Vick- 
ers appears simultaneously in New York, London, 
Paris, and Berlin. No such cultural unity exists for in- 
stance between us and Japan or China or Bulgaria or 
Turkey or Bolivia or Mexico. Our cultural life, our sci- 
ence, our technology, are a common product and they 
cannot develop their highest possibilities until we unite 
with those who with us are their joint creators. 


VII 


The Euro-American Union will not finally settle 
all problems; even its limits may in time have to be 
extended to take in Holland or Belgium or Italy or 
Spain, for instance. But we must make a beginning 
somewhere and a union of the four powers seems now 
to open the only way into our future. There is no way 
of circumventing the inevitable. The nations that 
fought against each other on the Western Front must 
correct their great historic blunder. 

It would be foolhardy to believe that any such re- 
orientation or reorganization will be carried through 
easily, all at once, or in the immediate future. It is op- 
posed to the deeply rooted prejudices of the citizens of 
all four of these nations. The student of civilization can, 
however, say that if the nationalistic ideal is not to 
thwart us and lead us to disaster, instead of driving 
kindred nations into their last futile clashes, it must oper- 
ate in the future as it did in the past, toward creating 
larger political groupings, and make states coincide geo- 
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graphically with those larger areas of homogeneous 
culture which the revolution in communication and 
transport has already created. We all know that there 
should be a stable, interchangeable currency in use in 
all these four states and that no one of them can main- 
tain without shock a financial system, if the other three 
combine against it. The debt and reparations problems 
in which they are enmeshed indicate a closeness of 
relationship that does not exist between ourselves and 
other peoples. The relations between the United States 
and France or Germany or England are not foreign 
relations in the same sense as are those between the 
United States and China or Japan or Mexico. We might 
even make a timid beginning by separating out the 
relations between these four powers and removing them 
from “Departments of Foreign Affairs” and creating 
in each of these states a department of Euro-American 
relations with special secretaries who would meet peri- 
odically in London, Paris, Berlin, and Washington and 
familiarize themselves more fully with each other’s 
problems. Even if capitalism must be liquidated in this 
Big Four, the policy which at present they take toward 
Russia should be taken in concert and not by each in 
an attempt to gain temporary private advantage for it- 
self. So too the issues at stake in the Far East between 
Japan and China are too momentous, too big with pos- 
sible dangers, for individual members of the Euro- 
American group to jockey with each other for preferen- 
tial position. 

To put it inelegantly, Germany, France, England, 
and the United States are overripe as competing nation- 
alistic states. Neither culturally nor economically can 
they live apart and their pretense to self-sufficiency can 
lead only to clashing rivalries that must end in catas- 
trophe. They depend upon each other. Any accession of 
strength, military or economic, to any of them is and 


must in the present state of things be regarded as a 
threat to all the rest. Without political reorganization 
tending toward common action, destructive competition 
in wasteful production and armaments must become 
fiercer with every attempt to develop the latent re- 
sources of their common culture. We are balked at 
every turn. This can end only in wars more destructive 
than the last. As the ways of life in all of them become 
more and more kindred, such deadly struggles between 
them must take on all the horrors of civil war. We all 
know that even if France conquered in a war with 
Germany, she could do nothing for or with Germany 
that the Germans have not done. The same would be 
true of a war between Germany and ourselves or the 
English, and the crippling or destruction of any of these 
peoples would be an irretrievable loss to them all. That 
way madness lies. That unifying force which once 
created each of these nations out of politically disparate 
parts must continue to work and bring the four of 
them to that unity for which a common science, a 
common technology and a common culture have now 
prepared them. This is their manifest destiny. The very 
progress that they have made, the very forces they have 
released, have made their separatist, jingoistic, national- 
istic economic and political systems more and more an- 
tiquated, more and more dangerous. They must co- 
ordinate these as they have already co-ordinated their 
cultures. 

The way of life which the modern spirit has shaped 
for itself already transcends the frontiers of Germany, 
France, England, and America. However much at first 
blush it may shock our instincts or prejudices, we must 
be prepared for the new dispensation. In the twentieth 
century culture can no longer be forced to follow any 
one of our flags. The flag somehow must be willing to 
follow the culture which it has helped to achieve. 
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By Margaret Emerson Bailey 


Ler’s put our pennies in a failing bank 

And from the cue that forms let’s run away 
Lest beauty lose its coinage while we say 
Words worn to nothing by the file and rank. 

I know a Vermont village where the sun 
Strikes glints from copper with an ore so deep 
Beneath rough slag, so socketed in sleep 

That sulphur-yellow the slow rivers run. 
There buckwheat grows in flurries to such skies 
As ripen farmlands for the pitch and toss 

Of hay, stem-gold. If driving rain brings loss, 
No harvest spoiled shall equal the surprise 

Of those too long away, and glad to know 
Wheat turns to silver when the ill-winds blow. 





Give Us a Prescription, Doctor 


A STORY 


By Ernest Hemingway 


all night long, every one along the corridor heard 
the Russian. 

“Where is he shot?” Mr. Frazer asked the night 
nurse. 

“In the thigh, I think.” 

“What about the other one?” 

“Oh, he’s going to die, I’m afraid.” 

“Where is he shot?” 

“Twice in the abdomen. They only found one of the 
bullets.” 

They were both beet workers, a Mexican and a Rus- 
sian, and they were sitting drinking coffee in an all- 
night restaurant when some one came in the door and 
started shooting at the Mexican. The Russian crawled 
under a table and was hit, finally, by a stray shot fired 
at the Mexican as he lay on the floor with two bullets 
in his abdomen. That was what the paper said. 

The Mexican told the police he had no idea who shot 
him. He believed it to be an accident. 

“An accident that he fired eight shots at you and hit 
you twice, there?” 

“Si, sefior,” said the Mexican, who was named Caye- 
tano Ruiz. 

“An accident that he hit me at all, the cabron,” he 
said to the interpreter. 

“What does he say?” asked the detective sergeant, 
looking across the bed at the interpreter. 

“He says it was an accident.” 

“Tell him to tell the truth, that he is going to die,” 
the detective said. 

“Na,” said Cayetano. “But tell him that I feel very 
sick and would prefer not to talk so much.” 

“He says that he is telling the truth,” the interpreter 
said. Then, speaking confidently, to the detective, “He 
don’t know who shot him. They shot him in the back.” 

“Yes,” said the detective. “I understand that, but why 
did the bullets all go in the front?” 

“Maybe he is spinning around,” said the interpreter. 

“Listen,” said the detective, shaking his finger almost 
at Cayetano’s nose, which projected, waxen yellow, 
from his dead-man’s face in which his eyes were alive as 
a hawk’s. “I don’t give a damn who shot you, but I’ve 
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got to clear this thing up. Don’t you want the man who 
shot you to be punished? Tell him that,” he said to the 
interpreter. 

“He says to tell who shot you.” 

“Mandarlo al carajo,” said Cayetano, who was very 
tired. 

“He says he never saw the fellow at all,” the inter- 
preter said. “I tell you straight they shot him in the 
back.” 

“Ask him who shot the Russian.” 

“Poor Russian,” said Cayetano. “He was on the floor 
with his head enveloped in his arms. He started to give 
cries when they shoot him and he is giving cries ever 
since. Poor Russian.” 

“He says some fellow that he doesn’t know. Maybe 
the same fellow that shot him.” 

“Listen,” the detective said. “This isn’t Chicago. 
You're not a gangster. You don’t have to act like a 
moving picture. It’s all right to tell who shot you. Any- 
body would tell who shot them. That’s all right to do. 
Suppose you don’t tell who he is and he shoots some- 
body else. Suppose he shoots a woman or a child. You 
can’t let him get away with that. You tell him,” he said 
to Mr. Frazer. “I don’t trust that damn interpreter.” 

“I am very reliable,” the interpreter said. Cayetano 
looked at Mr. Frazer. 

“Listen, amigo,” said Mr. Frazer. “The policeman 
says that we are not in Chicago but in Hailey, Montana. 
You are not a bandit and this has nothing to do with 
the cinema.” 

“I believe him,” said Cayetano softly. “Ya lo creo.” 

“One can, with honor, denounce one’s assailant. 
Every one does it here, he says. He says what happens 
if after shooting you, this man shoots a woman or a 
child?” 

“I am not married,” Cayetano said. 

“He says any woman, any child.” 

“The man is not crazy,” Cayetano said. 

“He says you should denounce him,” Mr. Frazer 
finished. 

“Thank you,” Cayetano said. “You are of the great 
translators. I speak English, but badly. I understand it 
all right. How did you break your leg?” 
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“A fall of a horse.” 

“What bad luck. I am very sorry. Does it hurt much?” 

“Not now. At first, yes.” 

“Listen, amigo,” Cayetano began, “I am very weak. 
You will pardon me. Also I have much pain; enough 
pain. It is very possible that I die. Please get this police- 
man out of here because I am very tired.” He made as 
though to roll to one side; then held himself still. 

“I told him everything exactly as you said and he said 
to tell you, truly, that he doesn’t know who shot him 
and that he is very weak and wishes you would ques- 
tion him later on,” Mr. Frazer said. 

“He'll probably be dead later on.” 

“That’s quite possible.” 

“That’s why I want to question him now.” 

“Somebody shot him in the back, I tell you,” the 
interpreter said. 

“Oh, for Chrisake,” the detective sergeant said, and 
put his notebook in his pocket. 


Outside in the corridor the detective sergeant stood 
with the interpreter beside Mr. Frazer’s wheeled chair. 

“I suppose you think somebody shot him in the back 
too?” 

“Yes,” Frazer said. “Somebody shot him in the back. 
What’s it to you?” 

“Don’t get sore,” the sergeant said. “I wish I could 
talk spik.” 

“Why don’t you learn?” 

“You don’t have to get sore. I don’t get any fun out 
of asking that spik questions. If I could talk spik it 
would be different.” 

“You don’t need to talk Spanish,” the interpreter said. 
“I am a very reliable interpreter.” 

“Oh for Chrisake,” the sergeant said. “Well, so long. 
I'll come up and see you.” 

“Thanks. I’m always in.” 

“I guess you are all right. That was bad luck all 
right. Plenty bad luck.” 

“It’s coming along good now since he spliced the 
bone.” 

“Yes, but it’s a long time. A long, long time.” 

“Don’t let anybody shoot you in the back.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “That’s right. Well, I’m glad 
you're not sore.” 

“So long,” said Mr. Frazer. 


Mr. Frazer did not see Cayetano again for a long 
time, but each morning Sister Cecilia brought news of 
him. He was so uncomplaining she said and he was 
very bad now. He had peritonitis and they thought he 
could not live. Poor Cayetano, she said. He had such 
beautiful hands and such a fine face and he never com- 
plains. The odor, now, was really terrific. He would 
point toward his nose with one finger and smile and 
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shake his head, she said. He felt badly about the odor. 
It embarrassed him, Sister Cecilia said. Oh, he was such 
a fine patient. He always smiled. He wouldn’t go to 
confession to Father but he promised to say his prayers, 
and not a Mexican had been to see him since he had 
been brought in. The Russian was going out at the 
end of the week. I could never feel anything about the 
Russian, Sister Cecilia said. Poor fellow, he suffered 
too. It was a greased bullet and dirty and the wound 
infected, but he made so much noise and then I always 
like the bad ones. That Cayetano, he’s a bad one. Oh, 
he must really be a bad one, a thoroughly bad one, he’s 
so fine and delicately made and he’s never done any 
work with his hands. He’s not a beet worker. I know 
he’s not a beet worker. His hands are as smooth and 
not a callous on them. I know he’s a bad one of some 
sort. I’m going down and pray for him now. Poor 
Cayetano, he’s having a dreadful time and he doesn’t 
make a sound. What did they have to shoot him for? 
Oh, that poor Cayetano! I’m going right down and 
pray for him. 
She went right down and prayed for him. 


In that hospital a radio did not work very well until 
it was dusk. They said it was because there was so 
much ore in the ground or something about the moun- 
tains, but anyway it did not work well at all until it 
began to get dark outside; but all night it worked 
beautifully and when one station stopped you could go 
farther west and pick up another. The last one that you 
could get was Portland, Oregon, and due to the differ- 
ence in time, when they signed off at four o’clock in 
the morning it was five o’clock in the morning in the 
hospital; and at six o’clock you could get the morning 
revellers in Minneapolis. That was on account of the 
difference in time, too, and Mr. Frazer used to like to 
think of the morning revellers arriving at the studio 
and picture how they would look getting off a street 
tar before daylight in the morning carrying their in- 
struments. Maybe that was wrong and they kept their 
instruments at the place they revelled, but he always 
pictured them with their instruments. He had never 
been in Minneapolis and believed he probably would 
never go there, but he knew what it looked like that 
early in the morning. 

Out of the window of the hospital you could see a 
field with tumbleweed coming out of the snow, and a 
bare clay butte. One morning the doctor wanted to 
show Mr. Frazer two pheasants that were out there 
in the snow, and pulling the bed toward the window, 
the reading light fell off the iron bedstead and hit Mr. 
Frazer on the head. This does not sound so funny now 
but it was very funny then. Every one was looking out 
the window, and the doctor, who was a most excellent 
doctor, was pointing at the pheasants and pulling the 
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bed toward the window, and then, just as in a comic 
section, Mr. Frazer was knocked out by the leaded base 
of the lamp hitting the top of his head. It seemed the 
antithesis of healing or whatever people were in the 
hospital for, and every one thought it was very funny; 
as a joke on Mr. Frazer and on the doctor. Everything 
is much simpler in a hospital, including the jokes. 

From the other window, if the bed was turned, you 
could see the town, with a little smoke above it, and 
the Dawson mountains looking like real mountains 
with the winter snow on them. Those were the two 
views since the wheeled chair had proved to be pre- 
mature. It is really best to be in bed if you are in a 
hospital; since two views, with time to observe them, 
from a room the temperature of which you control, are 
much better than any number of views seen for a few 
minutes from hot, empty rooms that are waiting for 
some one else, or just abandoned, which you are 
wheeled in and out of. If you stay long enough in a 
room the view, whatever it is, acquires a great value 
and becomes very important and you would not change 
it; not even by a different angle. Just as, with the radio, 
there are certain things that you become fond of, and 
you welcome them and resent the new things. The best 
tunes they had that winter were “Sing Something Sim- 
ple,” “Singsong Girl,” and “Little White Lies.” No 
other tunes were as satisfactory, Mr. Frazer felt. “Betty 
Co-ed” was a good tune too, but the parody of the 
words which came unavoidably into Mr. Frazer’s 
mind, grew so steadily and increasingly obscene that, 
there being no one to appreciate it, he finally aban- 
doned it and let the song go back to football. 

About nine o'clock in the morning they would start 
using the X-ray machine, and then the radio, which, by 
then, was only getting Hailey, became useless. Many 
people in Hailey who owned radios protested about the 
hospital’s X-ray machine which ruined their morning 
reception, but there was never any action taken, al- 
though many felt it was a shame the hospital could not 
use their machine at a time when people were not using 
their radios. 


About the time when it became necessary to turn 
off the radio Sister Cecilia came in. 

“How’s Cayetano, Sister Cecilia?” Mr. Frazer asked. 

“Oh, he’s very bad.” 

“Is he out of his head?” 

“No, but I’m afraid he’s going to die.” 

“How are you?” 

“T’m very worried about him, and do you know that 
absolutely no one has come to see him? He could die 
just like a dog for all those Mexicans care. They’re 
really dreadful.” 

“Do you want to come up and hear the game this 
afternoon?” 
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“Oh, no,” she said. “I’d be too excited. I'll be in the 
chapel praying.” 

“We ought to be able to hear it pretty well,” Mr. 
Frazer said. “They’re playing out on the coast and the 
difference in time will bring it late enough so we can 
get it all right.” 

“Oh, no. I couldn’t do it. The world’s series nearly 
finished me. When the Athletics were at bat I was 
praying right out loud: ‘Oh, Lord, direct their batting 
eyes! Oh, Lord, may he hit one! Oh, Lord, may he hit 
safely!’ Then when they filled the bases in the third 
game, you remember, it was too much for me. ‘Oh, 
Lord, may he hit it out of the lot! Oh, Lord, may he 
drive it clean over the fence!” Then you know when 
the Cardinals would come to bat it was simply dread- 
ful. ‘Oh, Lord, may they not see it! Oh, Lord, don’t 
let them even catch a glimpse of it! Oh, Lord, may they 
fan!’ And this game is even worse. It’s Notre Dame. 
Our Lady. No, I'll be in the chapel. For Our Lady. 
They’re playing for Our Lady. I wish you'd write 
something sometime for Our Lady. You could do it. 
You know you could do it, Mr. Frazer.” 

“I don’t know anything about her that I could write. 
It’s mostly been written already,” Mr. Frazer said. 
“You wouldn’t like the way I write. She wouldn’t care 
for it either.” 

“You'll write about her sometime,” Sister said. “I 
know you will. You must write about Our Lady.” 

“You'd better come up and hear the game.” 

“It would be too much for me. No, I'll be in the 
chapel doing what I can.” 

That afternoon they had been playing about five 
minutes when a probationer came into the room and 
said, “Sister Cecilia wants to know how the game is 
going?” 

“Tell her they have a touchdown already.” 

In a little while the probationer came into the room 
again. 

“Tell her they’re playing them off their feet,” Mr. 
Frazer said. 

A little later he rang the bell for the nurse who was 
on floor duty. “Would you mind going down to the 
chapel or sending word down to Sister Cecilia that 
Notre Dame has them fourteen to nothing at the end 
of the first quarter and that it’s all right. She can stop 
praying.” 

In a few minutes Sister Cecilia came into the room. 
She was very excited. “What does fourteen to nothing 
mean? I don’t know anything about this game. That’s 
a nice safe lead in baseball. But I don’t know anything 
about football. It may not mean a thing. I’m going 
right back down to the chapel and pray until it’s fin- 
ished.” 

“They have them beaten,” Frazer said. “I promise 
you. Stay and listen with me.” 
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“No. No. No. No. No. No. No,” she said. “I’m going 
right down to the chapel to pray.” 

Mr. Frazer sent down word whenever Notre Dame 
scored, and finally, when it had been dark a long time, 
the final result. 

“How’s Sister Cecilia?” 

“They're all at chapel,” she said. 

The next morning Sister Cecilia came in. She was 
very pleased and confident. 

“I knew they couldn’t beat Our Lady,” she said. 
“They couldn’t. Cayetano’s better too. He’s much bet- 
ter. He’s going to have visitors. He can’t see them yet, 
but they are going to come and that will make him 
feel better and know he’s not forgotten by his own 
people. I went down and saw that O’Brien boy at Po- 
lice Headquarters and told him that he’s got to send 
some Mexicans up to see poor Cayetano. He’s going to 
send some this afternoon. Then that poor man will feel 
better. It’s wicked the way no one has come to see him.” 


That afternoon about five o’clock three Mexicans 
came into the room. 

“Can one?” asked the biggest one, who had very 
thick lips and was quite fat. 

“Why not?” Mr. Frazer answered. “Sit down, gen- 
tlemen. Will you take something?” 

“Many thanks,” said the big one. 

“Thanks,” said the darkest and smallest one. 

“Thanks, no,” said the thin one. “It mounts to my 
head.” He tapped his head. 

The nurse brought some glasses. “Please give them 
the bottle,” Frazer said. “It is from Red Lodge,” he ex- 
plained. 

“That of Red Lodge is the best,” said the big one. 
“Much better than that of Big Timber.” 

“Clearly,” said the smallest one, “and cost more too.” 

“In Red Lodge it is of all prices,” said the big one. 

“How many tubes has the radio?” asked the one 
who did not drink. 

“Seven.” 

“Very beautiful,” he said. “What does it cost?” 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Frazer said. “It is rented.” 

“You gentlemen are friends of Cayetano?” 

“No,” said the big one. “We are friends of he who 
wounded him.” 

“We were sent here by the police,” the smallest one said. 

“We have a little place,” the big one said. “He and 
I,” indicating the one who did not drink. “He has a 
little place too,” indicating the small, dark one. “The 
police tell us we have to come—so we come.” 

“I am very happy you have come.” 

“Equally,” said the big one. 

“Will you have another little cup?” 

“Why not?” said the big one. 

“With your permission,” said the smallest one. 
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“Not me,” said the thin one. “It mounts to my head.” 

“It is very good,” said the smallest one. 

“Why not try some,” Mr. Frazer asked the thin one. 
“Let a little mount to your head.” 

“Afterwards comes the headache,” said the thin one. 

“Could you not send friends of Cayetano to see him?” 
Frazer asked. 

“He has no friends.” 

“Every man has friends.” 

“This one, no.” 

“What does he do?” 

“He is a card-player.” 

“Is he good?” 

“I believe it.” 

“From me,” said the smallest one, “he won one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars. Now there is no longer one 
hundred and eighty dollars in the world.” 

“From me,” said the thin one, “he won two hundred 
and eleven dollars. Fix yourself on that figure.” 

“I never played with him,” said the fat one. 

“He must be very rich,” Mr. Frazer suggested. 

“He is poorer than we,” said the little Mexican. “He 
has no more than the shirt on his back.” 

“And that shirt is of little value now,” Mr. Frazer 
said. “Perforated as it is.” 

“Clearly.” 

“The one who wounded him was a card-player?” 

“No, a beet worker. He has had to leave town.” 

“Fix yourself on this,” said the smallest one. “He 
was the best guitar player ever in this town. The finest.” 

“What a shame.” 

“I believe it,” said the biggest one. “How he could 
touch the guitar.” 

“There are no good guitar players left?” 

“Not the shadow of a guitar player.” 

“There is an accordion player who is worth some- 
thing,” the thin man said. 

“There are a few who touch various instruments,” 
the big one said. “You like music?” 

“How would I not?” 

“We will come one night with music? You think 
the Sister would allow it? She seems very amiable.” 

“I am sure she would permit it when Cayetano is 
able to hear it.” 

“Is she a little crazy?” asked the thin one. 

“Who?” 

“That sister?” 

“No,” Mr. Frazer said. “She is a fine woman of great 
intelligence and sympathy.” 

“I distrust all priests, monks, and sisters,” said the 
thin one. 

“He had bad experiences when a boy,” the smallest 
one said. 

“I was acolyte,” the thin one said proudly. “Now I 
believe in nothing. Neither do I go to mass.” 
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“Why? Does it mount to your head?” 

“No,” said the thin one. “It is alcohol that mounts to 
my head. Religion is the opium of the poor.” 

“I thought mariajuana was the opium of the poor,” 
Frazer said. 

“Did you ever smoke opium?” the big one asked. 

“No.” 

“Nor I,” he said. “It seems it is very bad. One com- 
mences and cannot stop. It is a vice.” 

“Like religion,” said the thin one. 

“This one,” said the smallest Mexican, “is very strong 
against religion.” 

“Tt is necessary to be very strong against something,” 
Mr. Frazer said politely. 

“I respect those who have faith even though they are 
ignorant,” the thin one said. 

“Good,” said Mr. Frazer. 

“What can we bring you?” asked the big Mexican. 
“Do you lack for anything?” 

“I would be glad to buy some beer if there is good 
beer.” 

“We will bring beer.” 

“Another copita before you go?” 

“It is very good.” 

“We are robbing you.” 

“I can’t take it. It goes to my head. Then I have a 
bad headache and sick at the stomach.” 

“Good-bye, gentlemen.” 

“Good-bye and thanks.” 

They went out and there was supper and then the 
radio; turned to be as quiet as possible and still be 
heard, and the stations finally signing off in this order: 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, and Portland. 
Mr. Frazer received no picture of Denver from the 
radio. He could see Denver from the Denver Post, and 
correct the picture from the Rocky Mountain News. 
Nor did he ever have any feel of Salt Lake City or 
Los Angeles from what he heard from those places. 
All he felt about Salt Lake City was that it was clean, 
but dull, and there were too many ballrooms mentioned 
in too many big hotels for him to see Los Angeles. He 
could not feel it for the ballrooms. But Portland he 
came to know very well, the taxicab company with the 
big white cabs (each cab equipped with radio itself) he 
rode in every night out to the roadhouse on the 
Canadian side where he followed the course of parties 
by the musical selections they phoned for. He lived in 
Portland from two o’clock on, each night, hearing the 
pieces that all the different people asked for, and it 
was as real as Minneapolis, where the revellers left their 
beds each morning to make that trip down to the 
studio. Mr. Frazer grew very fond of Portland, Oregon. 


The Mexicans came and brought beer but it was not 
good beer. Mr. Frazer saw them but he did not feel like 


talking, and when they went he knew they would not 
come again. His nerves had become tricky and he dis- 
liked seeing people while he was in this condition. His 
nerves went bad at the end of five weeks, and while he 
was pleased they lasted that long yet he resented being 
forced to make the same experiment when he already 
knew the answer. Mr. Frazer had been through this all 
before. The only thing which was new to him was the 
radio. He played it all night long, turned so low he 
could barely hear it, and he was learning to listen to it 
without thinking. 


Sister Cecilia came into the room about ten o'clock in 
the morning on that day and brought the mail. She was 
very handsome, and Mr. Frazer liked to see her and to 
hear her talk, but the mail, supposedly coming from a 
different world, was more important. However, there 
was nothing in the mail of any interest. 

“You look so much better,” she said. “You'll be leav- 
ing us soon.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Frazer said. “You look very happy this 
morning.” 

“Oh, I am. This morning I feel as though I might be 
a saint.” 

Mr. Frazer was a little taken aback at this. 

“Yes,” Sister Cecilia went on. “That’s what I want 
to be. A saint. Ever since I was a little girl I’ve wanted 
to be a saint. When I was a girl I thought if I renounced 
the world and went into the convent I would be a saint. 
That was what I wanted to be and that was what I 
thought I had to do to be one. I expected I would be a 
saint. I was absolutely sure I would be one. For just a 
moment I thought I was one. I was so happy and it 
seemed so simple and easy. When I awoke in the morn- 
ing I expected I would be a saint, but I wasn’t. I’ve 
never become one. I want so to be one. All I want is to 
be a saint. That is all I’ve ever wanted. And this morn- 
ing I feel as though I might be one. Oh, I hope I will 
get to be one.” 

“You'll be one. Everybody gets what they want. 
That’s what they always tell me.” 

“T don’t know now. When I was a girl it seemed so 
simple. I knew I would be a saint. Only I believed it 
took time when I found it did not happen suddenly. 
Now it seems almost impossible.” 

“T’d say you had a good chance.” 

“Do you really think so? No, I don’t want just to be 
encouraged. Don’t just encourage me. I want to be a 
saint. I want so to be a saint.” 

“Of course you'll be a saint,” Mr. Frazer said. 

“No, probably I won’t be. But, oh, if I could only be 

saint! I’d be perfectly happy.” 

“You're three to one to be a saint.” 

“No, don’t encourage me. But, oh, if I could only be 
a saint! If I could only be a saint!” 
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“How’s your friend Cayetano?” 

“He’s going to get well but he’s paralyzed. One of 
the bullets hit the big nerve that goes down through 
his thigh and that leg is paralyzed. They only found 
it out when he got well enough so that he could 
move.” 

“Maybe the nerve will regenerate.” 

“I’m praying that it will,” Sister Cecilia said. “You 
ought to see him.” 

“I don’t feel like seeing anybody.” 

“You know you'd like to see him. They could wheel 
him in here.” 

“All right.” 


They wheeled him in, thin, his skin transparent, his 
hair black and needing to be cut, his eyes very laugh- 
ing, his teeth bad when he smiled. 

“Hola, amigo! Que tal?” 

“As you see,” said Mr. Frazer. “And thou?” 

“Alive and with the leg paralyzed.” 

“Bad,” Mr. Frazer said. “But the nerve can regener- 
ate and be as good as new.” 

“So they tell me.” 

“What about the pain?” 

“Not now. For a while I was crazy with it in the 
belly. I thought the pain alone would kill me.” 

Sister Cecilia was observing them happily. 

“She tells me you never made a sound,” Mr. Frazer 
said. 

“So many people in the ward,” the Mexican said 
deprecatingly. “What class of pain do you have?” 

“Big enough. Clearly not as bad as yours. When the 
nurse goes out I cry an hour, two hours. It rests me. 
My nerves are bad now.” 

“You have the radio. If I had a private room and a 
radio I would be crying and yelling all night long.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Hombre, si. It’s very healthy. But you cannot do it 
with so many people.” 

“At least,” Mr. Frazer said, “the hands are still good. 
They tell me you make your living with the hands.” 

“And the head,” he said, tapping his forehead. “But 
the head isn’t worth as much.” 

“Three of your countrymen were here.” 

“Sent by the police to see me.” 

“They brought some beer.” 

“It probably was bad.” 

“It was bad.” 

“Tonight, sent by the police, they come to serenade 
me.” He laughed, then tapped his stomach. “I cannot 
laugh yet. As musicians they are fatal.” 

“And the one who shot you?” 

“Another fool. I won thirty-eight dollars from him 
at cards. That is not to kill about.” 

“The three told me you win much money.” 


“And am poorer than the birds.” 

“How?” 

“I am a poor idealist. I am the victim of illusions.” 
He laughed, then grinned and tapped his stomach. “I 
am a professional gambler but I like to gamble. To 
really gamble. Little gambling is all crooked. For real 
gambling you need luck. I have no luck.” 

“Never?” 

“Never. I am completely without luck. Look, this 
cabron who shoots me just now. Can he shoot? No. The 
first shot he fires into nothing. The second is inter- 
cepted by a poor Russian. That would seem to be luck. 
What happens? He shoots me twice in the belly. He is 
a lucky man. I have no luck. He could not hit a horse 
if he were holding the stirrup. All luck.” 

“I thought he shot you first and the Russian after.” 

“No, the Russian first, me after. The paper was mis- 
taken.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” 

“T never carry a gun. With my luck, if I carried a 
gun I would be hanged ten times a year. I am a cheap 
card player, only that.” He stopped, then continued. 
“When I make a sum of money I gamble and when I 
gamble I lose. I have passed at dice for three thousand 
dollars and crapped out for the six. With good dice. 
More than once.” 

“Why continue?” 

“If I live long enough the luck will change. I have 
bad luck now for fifteen years. If I ever get any good 
luck I will be rich.” He grinned. “I am a good gambler, 
really I would enjoy being rich.” 

“Do you have bad luck with all games?” 

“With everything and with women.” He smiled 
again, showing his bad teeth. 

“Truly?” 

“Truly.” 

“And what is there to do?” 

“Continue, slowly, and wait for luck to change.” 

“But with women?” 

“No gambler has luck with women. He is too con- 
centrated. He works nights. When he should be with 
the women. No man who works nights can hold a 
woman if the woman is worth anything.” 

“You are a philosopher.” 

“No, hombre. A gambler of the small towns. One 
small town, then another, another, then a big town, 
then start over again.” 

“Then shot in the belly.” 

“The first time,” he said. “That has only happened 
once.” 

“I tire you talking?” Mr. Frazer suggested. 

“No,” he said. “I must tire you.” 

“And the leg?” 

“I have no great use for the leg. I am all right 
with the leg or not. I will be able to circulate.” 
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“I wish you luck, truly, and with all my heart,” Mr. 
Frazer said. 

“Equally,” he said. “And that the pain stops.” 

“It will not last, certainly. It is passing. It is of no 
importance.” 

“That it passes quickly.” 

“Equally.” 


That night the Mexicans played the accordion and 
other instruments in the ward and it was cheerful and 
the noise of the inhalations and exhalations of the ac- 
cordion, and of the bells, the traps, and the drum came 
down the corridor. In that ward there was a rodeo rider 
who had come out of the chutes on Midnight on a hot 
dusty afternoon with a big crowd watching, and now, 
with a broken back, was going to learn to work in 
leather and to cane chairs when he got well enough to 
leave the hospital. There was a carpenter who had 
fallen with a scaffolding and broken both ankles and 
both wrists. He had lit like a cat but without a cat’s 
resiliency. They could fix him up so that he could work 
again but it would take a long time. There was a boy 
from a farm, about sixteen years old, with a broken leg 
that had been badly set and was to be rebroken. There 
was Cayetano Ruiz, a small-town gambler with a para- 
lyzed leg. Down the corridor Mr. Frazer could hear 
them all laughing and merry with the music made by 
the Mexicans who had been sent by the police. The 
Mexicans were having a good time. They came in, 
very excited, to see Mr. Frazer and wanted to know 
if there was anything he wanted them to play, and 
they came twice more to play at night of their own 
accord. 


The last time they played Mr. Frazer lay in his room 
with the door open and listened to the noisy, bad music 
and could not keep from thinking. When they wanted 
to know what he wished played, he asked for the 
Cucaracha, which has the sinister lightness and deftness 
of so many of the tunes men have gone to die to. They 
played noisily and with emotion. The tune was better 
than most of such tunes, to Mr. Frazer’s mind, but the 
effect was all the same. 

In spite of this introduction of emotion, Mr. Frazer 
went on thinking. Usually he avoided thinking all he 
could, except when he was writing, but now he was 
thinking about those who were playing and what the 
little one had said. 

Religion is the opium of the people. He believed that, 
that dyspeptic little joint-keeper. Yes and music is the 
opium of the people. Old mount-to-the-head hadn't 
thought of that. And now economics is the opium of 
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the people; along with patriotism the opium of the peo- 
ple in Italy and Germany. What about sexual inter- 
course; was that an opium of the people? Of some of 
the people. Of some of the best of the people. But drink 
was a sovereign opium of the people, oh, an excellent 
opium. Although some prefer the radio, another opium 
of the people; a cheap one he had just been using. 
Along with these went gambling, an opium of the peo- 
ple if there ever was one, one of the oldest. Ambition 
was another, an opium of the people, along with a be- 
lief in any new form of government. What you wanted 
was the minimum of government; always less govern- 
ment. Liberty, what we believed in, now the name of 
a MacFadden publication. We believed in that although 
they had not found a new name for it yet. But what 
was the real one? What was the real, the actual, opium 
of the people? He knew it very well. It was gone just 
a little way around the corner in that well-lighted part 
of his mind that was there after two or more drinks 
in the evening; that he knew was there (it was not 
really there of course). What was it? He knew very 
well. What was it? Of course; bread was the opium 
of the people. Would he remember that and would it 
make sense in the daylight? Bread is the opium of the 
people. 

“Listen,” Mr. Frazer said to the nurse when she 
came. “Get that little thin Mexican in here, will you, 
please?” 

“How did you like it?” the Mexican said at the door. 

“Very much.” 

“It is a historic tune,” the Mexican said. “It is the 
tune of the real revolution.” 

“Listen,” said Mr. Frazer. “Why should the people be 
operated on without an anasthetic?” 

“I do not understand.” 

“Why are not all the opiums of the people good? 
What do you want to do with the people?” 

“They should be rescued from ignorance.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. Education is an opium of the 
people. You ought to know that. You’ve had a little.” 

“You do not believe in education?” 

“No,” said Mr. Frazer. “In knowledge, yes.” 

“IT do not follow you.” 

“Many times I do not follow myself with pleasure.” 

“You want to hear the Cucaracha another time?” 
asked the Mexican worriedly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Frazer. “Play the Cucaracha another 
time. It’s better than the radio.” 

Revolution, Mr. Frazer thought, is no opium. Revo- 
lution is a catharsis; an ecstasy which can only be pro- 
longed by tyranny. The opiums are for before and for 
after. 


Hee 





Portrait of a Business Forecaster 
By John R. Tunis 


American Business Service, Inc., with its slogan “For Investment and 
Profit” was the creation of Henry Schwartzkop. From humble beginnings 
he became a financial oracle. Mr. Tunis here writes his success story. 


ue hard-boiled purchasing agent of the National 

Zinc Co. shook his head. “Sorry, Mr. Schwartz- 

kop, I’m afraid we can’t make use of your 
Service.” 

The gaunt six-footer beside him rose, nervously run- 
ning a hand through his thick hair, thus disclosing the 
frayed cuff of a shirt sleeve too short for that long arm. 
He said nothing as the man at the desk began finger- 
ing the pile of letters under his thumb in a manner 
more suggestive than polite. Then suddenly turning, he 
walked across the room to where on the wall was hang- 
ing a photograph of the company’s president. 

“Mr. Whitney!” He moved the picture around so 
that its back was outward. “Mr. Whitney, stock aver- 
ages today are at 56.” Whipping a pencil from his 
pocket he wrote in a large hand: “Mar. 6, 1903. $56.” 
Then he said, “My Service says the market is going 
up in three months.” On the back of the picture he 
scribbled underneath the first line, “June 6, 1903. $66.” 
Then he replaced the photograph in its original posi- 
tion. “Now, Mr. Whitney, three months from today 
I'll come back and turn this picture over. If the aver- 
ages are up ten points I'll expect your subscription. . . .” 

The man at the desk rose laughing. “Well, you cer- 
tainly have faith in your Service, Mr. Schwartzkop. 
Come back and if you’re anywhere near right you can 
have our check.” 

On June 6 he returned, to leave the office with the 
signature of the purchasing agent to a contract calling 
for a payment of $80 yearly, and National Zinc became 
the first big client of what was to become Ameri- 
can Business Service, Inc. They are still on the books 
today. Conclusive proof that Henry Schwartzkop de- 
livers the goods. 

Back in 1903, however, he had no record of “30 
years continuous Service to the investing public,” to 
fall back upon as he has at present. Then he was a 
pioneer in the field of business research, a hardy ex- 
plorer groping his way through an uncharted wilder- 
ness. That dramatic gesture by which he won his first 
big client was only one of a number of tricks that some- 


times worked. Of course had his guess been wrong, he 
would have forgotten the National Zinc Co., trusting 
that he too would be forgotten. 

To one looking back over the years it is hard to real- 
ize that the man who today is one of the financial 
leaders of the country started with absolutely nothing. 
His office at the time of that interview was in the back 
bedroom of a lodging house in Washington. His entire 
staff consisted of himself and his young wife. His re- 
sources were a feeble income of several hundred a year, 
and one other asset; the persistence bequeathed him by 
several generations of Pennsylvania Dutch ancestors. 

His information was mostly obtained in the Congres- 
sional Library, or from a file clipped out of the news- 
papers each morning and evening by his faithful helper. 
For us who know Henry today and his frequent state- 
ments on business conditions which for years sent bears 
and bulls tumbling headlong into the market an hour 
after they appeared on the ticker, his hurried visits to the 
White House, his important speeches and his influence 
throughout the country, it is hard to appreciate his 
humble beginnings. Is it possible that from this sprang 
that vast organization of three floors in the big build- 
ing on lower Broadway with its thousands of em- 
ployees, its branches all over the United States? Yes, 
from the brain of one man. Thanks to his energy 
American Business Service, Inc., was born. 

Not, however, without some terrible struggles. In 
those early days he used to come up to New York from 
Washington, sitting up all night in a day coach. Lunch 
and dinner he carried in a shoe box under his arm. On 
arrival he would take a razor from his box and shave 
in the washroom of the station. His noonday meal 
would be eaten on a bench in Battery Park; his dinner, 
the remains of his lunch, would be digested on the eve- 
ning train, homeward bound. Those times seem funny 
now as he steams over the same roadbed in his private 
car en route to a month’s golf in Florida. They were 
not so funny then. 

Perhaps as much as anything Henry’s success was 
due to the fact that he was keen enough to appreciate 
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that he was first in the field. Consequently the rebuffs 
of which, like every one with a new idea, he had more 
than his share, meant nothing. In an informal talk 
at the Y. M. C. A. he remarked, “If doctors can tell 
what your health will be if you follow certain rules, 
some day we will be able to trace the future health of 
business by scientific forecasting methods.” This item 
was seized on by The Washington Post and he was sub- 
jected to considerable ridicule, much to the distress of 
his wife, who showed it to him when he returned from 
an unsatisfactory day in New York. It cheered him 
immeasurably. Better to be laughed at than ignored. 


II 


Being new to forecasting and therefore cautious, 
Henry advised his small band to get out of the market 
in 1906. Not too emphatically, but plainly enough, so 
that afterward quotations from his bi-monthly Service 
Letter put into one hundred dollars’ worth of mail ad- 
vertising were productive of results. He now had sufh- 
cient funds to open a small office in a downtown build- 
ing where the business was conducted with the help of 
a secretary and his wife. On the door was a sign: 


HENRY P. SCHWARTZKOP, 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


And under that, to the left: 


J- F. SCHWARTZKOP, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It was about this time that he met “D. P.” Dudley P. 
Rogers was a salesman for a large baking concern. One 
evening he heard Henry speak at the Y and was im- 
pressed by his sincerity and the unquestioned fact that 
he had hold of a new idea. All through his career 
Henry attracted men to him by these qualities and by 
his ability to admit mistakes and errors of judgment. 
D. P. admired the manner in which he stood up to the 
taunts and sneers of his audience, fought them back 
and eventually won them over. This chap had some- 
thing! Accordingly he dropped in at the office the next 
afternoon and asked for a job selling the Service. How 
he got it was a mystery, for even with new clients sign- 
ing up daily Henry’s resources were modest. No one 
ever discovered why Dudley P. Rogers invariably re- 
ceived yes for an answer. But he always did. 

D. P., as he became from the second day, had the 
rare knack of getting past closed doors, of seeing vice- 
presidents and executives from whom most of the world 
was excluded. If he lacked Henry’s knowledge, his 
clothes were better cut and so were his manners. Of 
business and financial background D. P. had none. His 
assets were a gorgeous personality and a rare combina- 
tion of tact and nerve, which meant money in the bank 
for his employer. 
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It was still Henry, however, who was the brains, 
the genius, of the organization. Henry first saw the 
necessity of opening up a small office in New York. 
This move led him to change both his name and that 
of the firm. “Schwartz” was better than “Schwartz- 
kop,” and “American Business Service, Inc.” was bet- 
ter than “Henry P. Schwartzkop, Financial Service.” 
By rg1o their offices in both cities were sizable and 
impressive; slowly his efforts began to tell. Or, as 
Henry put it, in the language in which he revelled, 
“The American business man is beginning to appreci- 
ate that guesswork in industry has gone. Today he 
realizes that the law of action and reaction as shown 
by our Businesschart of conditions in thirty-two cities 
throughout the country is the only sure guide to the 
future economic policy of his corporation.” D. P., 
standing at the window while Henry was dictating, 
looked at him with a twinkle in his eyes: 

“What you mean is, Henry, those geezers are getting 
wise to us, hey?” 

If the statements of the president sounded boastful to 
an important executive, Henry would refer to the 
growing list of firms added to the Service in recent 
years. Already they were getting out a regular weekly 
letter on the market and a bimonthly industrial survey 
and Businesschart dealing with business conditions 
only. The company was increasing so rapidly that its 
main office was moved to four magnificent rooms in 
the new Metropolitan Tower in New York. New blood 
also was necessary before long. Then Henry began to 
build for the future. 

Taking his young nephew, just out of college, and 
three of his classmates, he gave them jobs. Their task, 
after a stiff post-graduate course under Henry which 
lasted all one hot summer, was to circulate among the 
universities of the nation as missionaries for the Serv- 
ice. Because college professors, despite their scholarli- 
ness, are suckers like the rest of us. Everywhere the 
heads of the Department of Economics welcomed the 
opportunity (free of charge) to have a practical, expert 
statistician as a special iecturer to their classes—if only 
for one hour. Naturally Henry P. Schwartz the finan- 
cial wizard and American Business Service were tact- 
fully introduced into the canned speech. The professors 
were presented with a regular subscription to the A. 
B. S. Reports. In return for this subscription, which of 
course was intended for the files of the college library, 
the professor was expected, inferentially, to refer favor- 
ably to the A. B. S. investment program and prescribe 
at least one chapter of Henry’s new book, Forecasting 
Business. Ten copies of the book were supplied gratis 
by Mr. Schwartz, who was an independently wealthy 
man simply interested in helping the youth of America. 

D. P. laughed at all this. Good money wasted, he 
considered it. But as head of the Sales Department he 
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had soon to acknowledge his mistake. For the results 
of that missionary work were plainly visible in a few 
years’ time by the A. B. S. salesmen, as a new genera- 
tion came down from college to work in their Old 
Man’s firm. The Old Man himself, reared in a sterner 
school, would have no traffic with Henry’s representa- 
tives. 

“What's that? Businesschart? Barometer of Business 
Conditions? What’s it mean, anyhow? We've managed 
to run this firm now for twenty-two years without any 
of that foolishness and I guess we can continue to get 
along without it,” some grizzled old veteran of the in- 
dustrial wars would retort to the sales arguments of 
Henry’s go-getters. Here the son of the boss, sitting at 
a desk to one side, would often intervene. 

“Schwartz? Is that Schwartz the Economist you rep- 
resent? Know about him? Why, yes, Dad, Professor 
Smith up at college used to speak of him as the real 
thing. He’s the coming business forecaster of the coun- 
try. His Service is good stuff. Wonder whether it 
wouldn’t pay us to take it and check up on our West- 
ern sales force. . . .” 

Many a faltering transaction was revived and put 
through in this manner. 


Ill 


Just before the war another move was made to a 
building in lower Broadway, where, on the 30th floor, 
an entire story was devoted to the housing of American 
Business Service, Inc. Clients and friends were some- 
times taken by Henry on a tour of inspection, an im- 
pressive voyage for the layman suddenly thrown into 
this sea of industrial efficiency. Leaving the hostess 
who held the gate beside the elevator, Henry would 
conduct you into a large chamber with rows upon rows 
of green filing cases attended by flaxen-haired oda- 
lisques under the direction of stern-faced executives. 
Then with a note of pride in his voice, “This is the 
statistical organization,” and he would shoW you a bat- 
talion of young men bending over their desks zealously 
manipulating slide rules and working on paper marked 
off in red squares. Next came the mailing department 
with its multigraphing machines, its addressograph 
machines, and its air of seemly despatch; and from 
there Henry would lead you into another huge cavern 
where was housed the sales force, with D. P. in a small 
glass cubicle at one corner. In the adjoining office the 
investment counsellors sat in serried ranks talking into 
dictaphones like ghosts. Once past them, Henry in the 
grand manner would usher you into the throne room 
where the creator lodged himself behind an enormous 
table at a window displaying a panorama from West 
Street to Sandy Hook. 


You wondered, as Henry conducted you from room 
to room, past platoons of clerks, battalions of stenogra- 
phers, through luxurious offices marked “Research De- 
partment,” “Private,” “Executive Vice-President,” 
“Chief Statistician,” “Vice-President in Charge of Pro- 
motion,” and so forth, up to the abode of the General 
Officer Commanding, how on earth it was possible to 
make enough money to run such a plant. Well, it was 
possible. The young statisticians, the junior executives, 
and the filing clerks were seldom high-priced or exces- 
sive in their demands; even with considerable sales pro- 
motion work and the cost of printing and distributing 
the Service, total expenses at this time seldom ran over 
$750,000 a year. By 1914 the subscribers to A. B. S. had 
reached the high mark of 15,400; a number that at $150 
a person produced a revenue of two and a quarter mil- 
lions, leaving enough to pay Federal income taxes and 
a tiny profit thereafter. 

This low cost of production was an asset in making 
money but hardly an asset in selling the Service to the 
American public as Henry’s sales manager pointed out 
to him. 

“Yes, I know, D. P. It’s a matter I’ve been giving 
considerable thought to lately. In my opinion we 
oughta have some Names in this outfit. There’s really 
no one. What we need is a couple of really big boys, 
men with handles to their names. Give the sales force 


a talking point, some authorities behind the scene they 


can refer to. . . huh?” 

“That’s it exactly, Henry.” This was one of the 
boss’s good points, the way he understood the problems 
of the various departments. “You have the idea, the 
salesmen should be given a new talking point. Whom 
do you recommend?” 

From the depths of his great wisdom Henry re- 
frained from speaking; he shook his head in a non- 
committal manner. But three months later Professor F. 
Kenneth Jamison, the railroad expert from the Tuck 
School at Dartmouth, and Professor Morgan Green 
from Pennsylvania, whose book on Statistical Analysis 
was the last word on the subject, were added to the 
staff at salaries of $20,000 apiece. Their advent was the 
occasion for a dinner to the sales force at the Astor with 
speeches by every one concerned. 

Exactly as foreseen, these experts, with the lustre 
they shed over A. B. S., were a tremendous talking point 
for the company’s hustling salesmen, but despite the 
depth of the professor’s knowledge, they functioned 
less than effectively in the organization. Professor Jami- 
son’s remarks were continually wrong, his statements 
about government ownership and the future of the rail- 
roads antagonized some of the banks and the more con- 
servative clients of the company, who felt him to be a 
radical. Professor Green, all through the spring of 1914. 
scoffed in every issue of the A. B. S. Survey (as the 
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weekly industrial analysis had been christened), at the 
possibility of war. War? Absurd! Then when war broke 
out he showed by statistics that it could not last more 
than three months because none of the belligerents could 
raise money to fight beyond that time. This belief he 
held for over two-thirds of the opening ninety-day pe- 
riod of hostilities, and was persuaded to change his posi- 
tion only by the combined efforts of Henry and the four 
executive vice-presidents. 

In short, the experts were not a success. They lasted, 
to be exact, a year. At the expiration of that time 
Henry was glad to pay them the balance on their three- 
year contracts and give them an extended leave of ab- 
sence. The $30-a-week clerks and statisticians were by 
then drawing as much as $40 a week, but the president 
fell back on them with considerable relief. To be sure, 
they were not Names; but if they knew nothing they 
were aware of this fact, and although they lacked the 
ability of the experts to issue important statements, they 
also lacked their propensity for continually making 
mistakes. 


IV 


Time and events were ageing Henry. There were 
some uncomfortable moments for him during what we 
now laughingly refer to as the “depression” of 1921. 
But A. B. S. weathered the storm fairly well and came 
out of it stronger than ever. The Bulletin (as the weekly 
market letter was now called) got clients out of stocks 
too late; this, however, was soon forgotten when things 
picked up and profits increased. Between 1922 and 1925 
the Service grew rapidly; what business in this country 
didn’t? By 1927 Henry had on his books over 36,000 in- 
vestors anxious to know whether the “new era of eco- 
nomic conditions” which Colonel Ayres and the A. B. S. 
statisticians talked about would continue until they 
could get out of that pool with a nice little profit, or 
what price Con Gas would sell for in three months. 

“The market is following natural laws of economics 
and there is no reason why prosperity and the market 
should not continue for years at this high level.” This 
was the sort of thing Henry’s $40-a-week experts hand- 
ed to the clients and this was the sort of thing the 
clients desired to hear. The sales force had then, as 
D. P. often said, “degenerated into order takers. There’s 
no such thing as old-fashioned salesmanship as we 
knew it, Henry... .” It was a fact that many of the 
A. B. S. salesmen sat at their desks and sold the Service 
over the telephone without ever leaving the office. Like 
his sales manager the president was disgusted, but what 
can you do when a man is making money for the firm? 

However, the real worth of the Service can be meas- 
ured not by the quantity but by the quality of its 
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clients. The list included all the biggest and best cor- 
porations in the country. 

Curiously enough it was just before the peak of the 
bull market in 1928 that Henry began to have qualms 
about the business. 

“Y’see, D. P., it’s this way. I know we're all right 
now, because business is good. The American is an 
optimist. He wants to be told that things are fine and 
going to continue finer. We tell him. But suppose 
things turn sour. . . . No, I don’t want to get out. I'd 
like to keep our Weekly Survey. That’s sound, practi- 
cal, useful. It deals with things done, finished, with 
business conditions as we've studied them all over the 
country, freight-car loadings, constructional activities, 
and so forth. That’s one thing. But this doping stock 
prices... . D. P., I wish we could edge out. 

“Why? I'll tell you why. Because the whole economic 
situation today is too intricate and involved. Things in 
Russia and Japan can affect us intimately in a way they 
couldn’t thirty years ago. Anaconda was 165 today. Too 
high? Wish I knew. I might know if I could tell 
how the next British election is going to turn out. If 
they put up a tariff, down comes Anaconda. Same with 
Steel. What kind of a deal will Hoover make with 
Europe? What about crops? Our boys in that room with 
their charts and graphs are all right, but you need 
something more. You need second sight. And we 
haven’t got second sight.” 

D. P. laughed at his chief. Merely another one of his 
indigestion attacks. Yet Henry was serious. Some weeks 
later he sent out a form letter to all clients asking 
whether they were more interested in the Weekly Sur- 
vey of business conditions, or The Bulletin which at- 
tempted to forecast the course of stocks and bonds 
“For Investment and Profit.” The response was imme- 
diate and unanimous. The Survey was “useful,” The 
Bulletin was “necessary.” And to a man the sales force, 
headed by their doughty leader, joined the clients in a 
strenuous protest to Henry. Was not their Bulletin 
quoted everywhere? Was it not relied on by private 
investors, banks, insurance companies, and corpora- 
tions with a surplus to invest? His own sales argu- 
ments were used against him. The American public 
was in the market to stay. Cutting off this Service 
would curtail the greatest usefulness of A. B. S. To 
these suggestions Henry had no reply. His intuition 
told him the practice was dangerous, but in the face of 
opposition from his clients and his associates he was 
powerless to act. Like many a clever man he had be- 
come a victim of his own cleverness. 

In the summer of 1928 there was a great shake-up 
in the firm, a “reorganization,” as it was then termed 
in the language of American industry. Changes, shifts, 
and promotions were made to take care of the increase 
of business and to lighten the responsibility and the 
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growing pressure upon the chief executive. Henry was 
made chairman of the board and Dudley P. Rogers 
became president of American Business Service, Inc. 


Vv 
The A. B. S. Bulletin of July 14, 1929, carried the 


following recommendation: 

“Buy a little Columbia Gas & Electric for the kid- 
dies. You may never have a chance like this again.” 

C. G. & E. was a high-priced stock then selling at 
135, but many of Henry’s suggestions were in low- 
priced issues, for he made every effort to reach the 
more humble client, at the same time not forgetting 
himself in the transaction. The method was simple. 
Every fortnight The Bulletin recommended for “in- 
vestment and profit” the purchase of three or four 
stocks selling around $10 a share. The week before the 
advice appeared, Henry under another name would 
quietly put $50,000 into the suggested stocks. Inas- 
much as a relatively small pressure of buying orders 
would instantly jack up these little-traded-in securities, 
he would take his profit of a few points and permit his 
clients to wait for that rise which might or might not 
come. The thing became complicated, however, when 
D. P., the executive vice-presidents, and others within 
the organization saw the possibilities of the scheme. 
Before long Henry was forced to hold an office confer- 
ence in which he spoke severely of “our commercial in- 
tegrity,” “the confidence reposed in this organization,” 
and the “high ethical standards of American Business 
Service, Inc.,” ending with a ukase that no one in the 
firm should buy or sell any stock mentioned in The 
Bulletin. After that the issues chosen were carefully con- 
cealed, yet for almost a year it was nearly impossible to 
find a printer who could be kept from selling the ad- 
vance information to good Americans eager for money 
without work. 

Things had nearly got beyond Henry’s control at 
this period. He saw the growth of the speculative mania 
and realized what it meant with clearness, but he 
could convince no one else within the organization. 
All through that fateful September The Bulletin was 
saying: 

“Basic conditions remain sound. The manner in 
which the market has overcome what we have hitherto 
regarded as obstacles attests to its fundamental 
strength.” This was on September 13. Two weeks 
later, “The advance in the market has been warranted 
by business conditions. We certainly do not advise 
wholesale liquidation during periods of weakness.” 

Whether Henry appreciated the full lesson of the 
crash, whether he foresaw a new order, is hard to say. 
Certainly no one else in the A. B. S. did! Because all 
through the fall and winter of 1929-30 the company 
was blandly optimistic. Thus on December 1, when the 


Dow Jones averages had dropped from $381 to below 
$300, The Bulletin was saying: 

“This present dull market does not in the least alter 
the long-range view. Indeed it adds to the favorable- 
ness of the outlook.” And on January 14, 1930, “We 
very much doubt whether the low level of last Novem- 
ber will ever again be reached. We are unqualifiedly 
bullish on securities.” 

Eight months later the Dow Jones averages were off 
to $180 or about 50 per cent of their high for the previ- 
ous year. But still A. B. S. was giving its clients the 
tune they longed to hear. 

“Our averages of authorities’ opinion continue to be 
bullish on approved stocks and bonds for the long 
pull.” And early in 1931, at a time when the Dow 
Jones averages had fallen to $169, The Bulletin re- 
marked, “Recent action in the stock market in its near 
term implications may well be considered more en- 
couraging than otherwise. 1931 will be a year of im- 
provement. An irregular upward movement ought to 
get under way in stock prices during the first half of the 
year.” 

You may imagine that this shaking up and these mis- 
takes cost A. B. S. dearly. Quite the contrary. Sub- 
scribers actually increased all through 1930 and well 
into 1931. Henry’s influence was still powerful, his 
dicta on the future were still demanded, his pronunci- 
amentos were still quoted in the big newspapers, his 
cheery smile and his forceful speeches explaining why 
we would not go off the gold standard were still sought 
at Chamber of Commerce and trade-association dinners. 
Was he not Schwartz, the financial expert? Was he not 
a statistical wizard? Did he not invent scientific finan- 
cial forecasting by which tides and waves can be ac- 
curately measured? Indeed so great was the faith of 
the American people in financial experts and their in- 
fallibility, in graphs, charts, slide rules, and analyses, 
that A. B. S. hardly suffered at all during the first two 
years of the depression. 

As Henry wrote at the start of 1932, and as he in- 
variably said in his important addresses: 

“Those businesses that are soundly based on old-fash- 
ioned principles and that have been conservatively run 
will continue to make money as they have been doing 
in the recent difficult times of the immediate past.” 

Needless to say he did not mention A. B. S. as an ex- 
ample. He did not need to do so. Every one who heard 
him knew the company to which he was referring as 
an illustration of a sound, constructive business organ- 
ization. 


VI 


“Who wrote this, D. P.?” His hand shook slightly 
as he read the A. B. S. Bulletin dated January 4, 1933. 
It was headed: “Golden Buying Opportunities,” and 
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went on: “The time has now come to buy selected stocks. 
Don’t make the mistake of waiting too long. No bell 
rings to announce ‘this is the low.’” 

His face flushed as he read on. “Who d’ja say wrote 
this?” 

“Young Drier.” 

“Drier. Young idiot. Why wasn’t it given to me to 
check ?” 

“But you saw it, Henry. I have your initials on the 
carbon. Remember, that was the week you flew down 
to Washington to go before that committee to investi- 
gate the causes of the depression? You glanced over it 
the morning you returned, just before you took the 
Century to make your speech in Detroit.” 

“Humph ...” He tossed the paper aside. “Well, 
we've got it coming to us. I’ve told those fellows down- 
stairs not to be so positive. Told ’em until I’m black in 
the face. Do they pay any attention? No. . . .” It was a 
tired face now, was Henry’s, a face framed by gray 
hair, interspersed with lines and wrinkles that showed 
the strain he was undergoing. “The fact is, we’ve been 
trying to do the impossible.” He murmured it in an 
undertone, but it did not escape his friend and partner. 

“Now look here, Henry, for God’s sake don’t lose 
your nerve. This thing is getting you. You’re tired out, 
why not run away for a few weeks? Go down to Florida 
and shoot some golf. You'll meet old Babson, and I 
know what a pleasure that will be. Come on, Henry, 
you simply must get away for a change. . . .” 

He shook off that friendly hand upon his shoulder 
with a nervous gesture. “Go away . . . with those im- 
beciles downstairs getting us into these holes?” He 
ran his hand wearily over his forehead. “D. P., I tell 
you I’m right. We’ve tried to do the impossible. No 
one could succeed. No one. That’s where the trouble 
is... . Look at that shooting in Miami. If the man 
had aimed straight Garner would be President now. 
Who could have guessed that? Who could foretell such 
a thing, or know what its result would be? How was 
one to visualize France’s refusal to pay that December 
installment on the war debt? Suppose some infuriated 
ingo tosses a bomb into the American Embassy in 
Tokyo tonight? What then? War? Can those young 
idiots down in 3180 with their charts and slide rules 
allow for events of that sort? Of course not. No, D. P., 
we set ourselves an impossible task. . . .” 

“We've always done it fairly well, boss,” said the 
president of the firm loyally to his superior. 

“Certainly. Because most of the time we were oper- 
ating on a bull market. And because ten or twenty 
years ago things were infinitely less complex than they 


are today. What threw us all off in 1930? The fall in 
commodities. And in 1931... oh, yes, the Credit 
Anstalt failure, wasn’t it? And in 1932? The mora- 
torium movement in banks and mortgaged farms. All 
right, what will it be this year? Inflation? War? The 
breakdown and collapse of our credit system? I don’t 
know. Probably something else we don’t see now, some- 
thing we can’t imagine, something humanly impos- 
sible to foretell. Point is you can make trends in manu- 
facturing and car loadings and bank clearings and elec- 
tric-power consumption, and all the rest of it, but there 
are some things no one can cover in charts, and those 
are the very things that have a way of determining the 
future, of throwing all sensible appraisals of the situa- 
tion completely to pieces. . . .” 

A well-groomed young junior executive knocked. 
“Excuse me, Mr. Rogers, we're all ready for you at that 
sales conference in Mr. Barton’s office.” 

“Right, Pll be with you in a minute. Now cheer up, 
Henry. See if you can’t arrange to get away somewhere 
for a few days. It'd do you a world of good... .” 

He left the room. The chairman of the board rose, 
kicking his chair aside, and went to the window. A rest. 
To be sure, he needed a rest badly, but how could he 
take it with things cracking up on every side? His 
mind revolved back to his early struggles, his former 
trials; to those weary moments when no one believed in 
him: all the worried days of the past thirty years from 
that little back bedroom in Washington to this suite 
overlooking the harbor; all his anguish, his discourage- 
ments, his perseverance, his long, slow climb up to . . . 
success . . . success! A funny world. Like honesty. 

If he had only had the courage and determination to 
impose his will on D. P. and the more ebullient spirits 
in the organization. He wished he had been able to 
temper that kindergarten bullishness over the period 
since the break, he wished he had taken his clients out 
of stocks and kept them out, he wished he had persisted 
in his resolution to concentrate upon charting business 
conditions of the past, forcing them to give up the stock 
and investment bulletins entirely. As he had intended. 

Below in the river the Berengaria swung slowly 
around and pushed her nose toward the Narrows and 
the open sea. He wished he were on board. Escape. He 
wished he were lying on a lonely beach on some lonely 
island in the West Indies with nothing but water be- 
tween him and Land’s End. He wished . . . he wished 
many things. But there was one thing he wished most 
of all. 

He wished he was not in scientific financial fore- 
casting, “For Investment and Profit.” 


a 
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The Train and the City 
By Thomas Wolfe 


and like song. One day its breath was in the air, 

a haunting premonition of its spirit filled the 
hearts of men with its transforming loveliness, wreak- 
ing its sudden and incredible sorcery upon gray streets, 
gray pavements, and on gray faceless tides of man- 
swarm ciphers. It came like music faint and far, it came 
with triumph and a sound of singing in the air, with 
lutings of sweet bird-cries at the break of day and the 
high swift passing of a wing, and one day it was there 
upon the city streets with its strange sudden cry of 
green, its sharp knife of wordless joy and pain. 

Not the whole glory of the great plantation of the 
earth could have outdone the glory of the city streets 
that spring. Neither the cry of great green fields, nor 
the song of the hills, nor the glory of young birch trees 
bursting into life again along the banks of rivers, nor 
the oceans of bloom in the flowering orchards, the peach 
trees, the apple trees, the plum and cherry trees, all of 
the singing and the gold of spring, with April bursting 
from the earth in a million shouts of triumph, and the 
visible stride, the flowered feet of the springtime as it 
came on across the earth, could have surpassed the 
wordless and poignant glory of a single tree in a city 
street, that spring, the waking to life of the bird song 
in the morning. 

Over the immense and furious encampment of the 
city there trembled the mighty pulsations of a unity of 
hope and joy, a music of triumph and enchantment that 
suddenly wove all life into the fabric of its exultant 
harmonies. It quelled the blind and brutal stupefaction 
of the streets, it pierced into a million cells, and fell 
upon ten thousand acts and moments of man’s life and 
business, it hovered above him in the air, it gleamed 
and sparkled in the flashing tides that girdled round 
the city, and with a wizard’s hand it drew forth from 
the tombs of winter the gray flesh of the living dead. 

Suddenly the streets were bursting into life again, 
they foamed and glittered with a million points of life 
and color, and women more beautiful than flowers, 
more full of juice and succulence than fruit, appeared 
upon them in a living tide of love and beauty. Their 
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glorious eyes were shining with a single tenderness, they 
were a rhyme of teeth, a red rose loveliness of lip, a 
milk and honey purity, a single music of breast, but- 
tock, thigh and lip and flashing hair, a chorus of beauty 
in the exultant and triumphant harmony of spring. 

In the backyard of the old brick house in which I 
lived that year, one of those small fenced backyards of 
a New York house, a minute part in the checkered pat- 
tern of a block, there was out of the old and worn earth 
a patch of tender grass, and a single tree of a slender 
and piercing green was growing there. 

That spring, day by day, I watched the swift coming 
of that tree into its moment’s glory of young leaf again, 
until one day I looked into its heart of sudden and 
magical green, and saw the trembling lights that came 
and went into it, the hues that deepened, shifted, 
changed before one’s eye to every subtle change of light, 
each delicate and impalpable breeze, so real, so vivid, 
so intense that it made a magic and a mystery evoking 
the whole poignant dream of time and of our life upon 
the earth, and instantly the tree became coherent with 
my destiny, and my life was one with all its brevity 
from birth to death. 


ee 


And always when this happened, when I had worked 
with hope, with triumph, and with power, and looked 
again into the heart of that green tree I could not hold 
the joy and hunger that I felt in me: it would burst 
out of its tenement of blood and bone like the flood- 
tide bursting through a dam, and everything on earth 
would come to life again. 

I would start up from a furious burst of work, tired 
but with a huge joy pulsing in me, and suddenly I 
would see again that tree of magic green. I would see 
the evening sunlight painted without violence or heat, 
and with a fading and unearthly glow upon the old red 
brick of rusty buildings, and instantly the whole earth 
would begin to live with an incomparable intensity, in 
all its panoply of color, odor, warmth and movement. 
It was living instantly in one single and exultant har- 
mony of life and joy. 
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I would look out the backyard window and see the 
tree and shout over to the waitresses in the hospital an- 
nex, who would be ironing out as usual their two pairs 
of drawers and their flimsy little dresses in their shabby 
rooms; and I would watch a cat that crept along the 
ridges of the fence; and see some handsome women or 
some girls, taking the air and reading, as they lolled 
back at ease in big garden chairs; and hear all the 
sounds and shouts of children in the streets, the voices 
of the people in the houses; and watch the cool steep 
shadows, and how the evening light was moving in the 
little squares of yards, each of which had in it some- 
thing intimate, familiar, and revealing—a flower-plot in 
which a pretty woman would work earnestly for hours, 
wearing a big straw hat and canvas gloves; a little patch 
of grass, solemnly watered every evening by a man with 
a square red face and a bald head; a little shed or play- 
house or workshop for some business man’s spare-time 
hobby; or a gay-painted table, some easy lounging 
chairs, and a huge bright-striped garden parasol to 
cover it, with a good-looking girl who sat there reading 
with a tall drink at her side. 

Everything would come to life at once. The old house 
I lived in, its red brick walls, its rooms of noble height 
and spaciousness, its old dark woods and floors that 
creaked, seemed to be living with the life of all its ninety 
years, and to be enriched and given a great and living 
silence, a profound, calm, and lonely dignity, by all the 
lives it had sheltered. The house was like a living pres- 
ence all about me, and my sense of all these vanished 
lives would grow so strong that I seemed to live among 
them as their son and brother, and through them to 
reach back into a living and unbroken past, as real as 
all the life that passed about me. 

House, brick, walls, rooms, the old and worn woods, 
chairs, tables, even the way a half-wet bath towel hung 
from the shower-ring above the bath tub, the way a 
coat was thrown down upon a chair, and finally the 
wild and yet organic movement and confusion of my 
papers, manuscripts, and books—all seemed to have an 
animate vitality of their own, and to leap instantly 
into a furious and living design. 

Everything seemed fine and wonderful to me! I 
loved the old house I lived in and the two disordered 
rooms; and suddenly it would seem to me that I knew 
all about the lives of the people all around me. Then, 
through the delicate, fragrant and living air, I would 
get the smell of the sea, the fresh half-rotten river smell, 
which would come to me with an instant and intoler- 
able evocation of the harbor, the traffic of its mighty 
ships. 

And this odor, with its exultant and unutterable 
promise of the voyage, would be mixed with all the 
odors of the earth and of the city. It was mixed with the 
smell of the ground, the fragrance of leaf and flower, 
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and with all the warm, oily, tarry exhalations of the 
street. It was mixed with the great and glorious taint 
of city air, with the thousand smells of life and busi- 
ness that made everything palpable, warm and sensu- 
ous with life, not only the immense and tidal flow of 
life that passed forever in the streets, but gray pave- 
ment, old red brick, and rusty metal, old houses and 
great towers blazing in the air. 

And instantly, an intolerable desire would awake in 
me to go out in the streets. I would feel, with a feeling 
of wild longing, pain, and joy, that I was missing 
something rare and glorious, that I was allowing some 
superb happiness and good fortune to escape from me 
by staying in my room. It seemed to me that some 
enormous joy, some glorious and fortunate event—some 
fulfilment of glory, wealth, or love—was waiting for 
me everywhere through the city. I did not know where 
I must go to find it, on which of the city’s thousand cor- 
ners it would come to me, and yet I knew that it was 
there, and had no doubt at all that I would find and 
capture it—that I was going to achieve the greatest 
power and happiness any man had ever known. Every 
young man on the earth has felt this. 

And every child has felt it too, for when I was a child 
on the great plantation of the earth there had been no 
waste or barren places: there was only the rich tapestry 
of an immense and limitlessly fertile domain forever 
lyrical as April, and forever ready for the harvest touch- 
ed with the sorcery of a magic green, bathed forever 
in a full-hued golden light. And at the end, forever at 
the end of all the fabled earth, there hung the golden 
vision of the city, itself more fertile, richer, more full 
of joy and bounty than the earth it rested on. Far-off 
and shining, it rose upward in my vision from an 
opalescent mist, upborn and sustained as lightly as a 
cloud, yet firm and soaring with full golden light. It 
was a vision simple, golden, unperplexed, carved from 
deep substances of light and shade, and exultant with 
its prophecy of glory, love and triumph. 

I heard, far-off, the deep and bee-like murmur of its 
million-footed life, and all the mystery of the earth and 
time was in that sound. I saw its thousand streets peo- 
pled with a flashing, beautiful, infinitely varied life. 
The city flashed before me like a glorious jewel, blaz- 
ing with the thousand rich and brilliant facets of a 
life so good, so bountiful, so strangely and constantly 
beautiful and interesting that it seemed intolerable that 
I should miss a moment of it. I saw the streets swarm- 
ing with the figures of great men and glorious women, 
and I walked among them like a conqueror, winning 
fiercely and exultantly by my talent, courage and merit, 
the greatest tributes that the city had to offer, the high- 
est prize of power, wealth, and fame, and the great 
emolument of love. There would be villainy and 
knavery as black and sinister as hell, but I would smash 
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them with a blow, and drive them cringing to their hole; 
there would be heroic men and lovely women and I 
would win and take a place among the highest and most 
fortunate people on the earth. 

Thus, in a vision hued with all the strange and magic 
colors of that time—a time which later somehow seemed 
to find its deepest meaning and fulfilment in the 
sound and evocation of the figures “1908”—I walked 
the streets of my great legendary city. Sometimes I sat 
among the masters of the earth in rooms of man-like 
opulence: dark wood, heavy leathers, solid lavish brown, 
were all around me. Again I walked in great chambers 
of the night rich with the warmth of marble and the 
majesty of great stairs, and that were sustained on swell- 
ing columns of a rich-toned onyx, soft and deep with 
single crimson carpets in which the foot sank down 
with noiseless tread. And through this room filled with 
a warm and undulant music, the deep and mellow 
thrum of violins, there walked a hundred beautiful 
women, and all were mine, if I would have them, and 
the loveliest of them all was mine. Long of limb, and 
slender, yet lavish and deep of figure, they walked with 
an undulant movement and a proud straight look of 
their fragile and empty faces, holding their gleaming 
shoulders superbly, and their clear depthless eyes alive 
with love and tenderness. A firm golden light fell over 
them and over all my love, but I walked also in steep 
canyoned streets, blue and cool with a frontal steepness 
of money and great business, brown and rich somehow 
with the sultry and exultant smell of coffee, the good 
green smell of money, and the fresh half-rotten odor 
of the harbor with its tide of ships. 

Such was my vision of the city—childish, fleshly and 
erotic, but drunk with innocence and joy, and made 
strange and wonderful by the magic lights of gold and 
green and lavish brown in which I saw it, given a 
strange and trembling quality and tone, which was in- 
definable but unmistakable, so that I could never forget 
it later, and yet so strange, impalpable and enchanted 
that later it would seem to me to have come from an- 
other life, a different world. 

That vision of the city was gathered from a thou- 
sand isolated sources, from the pages of books, the 
words of a traveller, a picture of the Bridge with its 
great wing-like sweep, the song and music of its cables, 
even the little figures of the men with derby hats as they 
advanced across it—these and a thousand other things 
all built the picture of the city in my mind, until now 
it possessed me and had got somehow, powerfully, ex- 
ultantly, ineradicably into everything I did or thought 
or felt. 

That vision of the city blazed outward not only from 
those images and objects which would evoke it literally 
—as the picture of the Bridge had done; it was now 
mixed obscurely and powerfully into my whole vision 


of the earth, into the chemistry and rhythm of my 
blood, into a million things with which it had no visible 
relation. It came in a woman’s laughter in the street 
at night, in sounds of music and the faint thrumming 
of a waltz in the guttural rise and fall of the bass violin; 
and it was in the odor of new grass in April, in cries 
half heard and broken by the wind, and in the hot doze 
and torpid drone of Sunday afternoon; and in the circus 
smells and sounds as well—in the ramp and reek of 
lions, tigers, elephants, and in the tawny camel smell. 

In things like these and countless others like them 
the vision of the city somehow came alive and stabbed 
me like a knife; and most of all it came from the sight 
of one of those old motor cars with their rich warmth 
and redolence, their strong, sultry smell of rubber, oil, 
and gasoline, of old warm wood and deep luxurious 
leather. 

And somehow, the dilapidated old ruin of an ancient 
bakery truck which gasped and panted by my mother’s 
house each day a little before three o’clock could evoke 
these powerful emotions of wandering, and the vision 
of the city as I thought it must be, as nothing else could 
do. The sharp and sultry odor of the old machine, the 
strong congruent smells of warm worn rubber, gasoline 
and leather, touched my senses with a powerful and 
nameless excitement, the meaning of which I could not 
define, but which had in it, somehow, the exultancy of 
flight, the voyage, and deserving, and in addition to 
these odors of the machine there was the warm mad- 
dening fragrance of new baked bread, of fresh buns 
and pies, and of crisp new rolls. 
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Such had been my vision of the city when I was a 
child and before I had ever seen the city, and now, 
that spring, the vision was the same again. 

I would rush out on the streets at evening like a lover 
going to a meeting with his mistress. I would hurl my- 
self into the terrific crowds of people that swarmed 
incredibly, uncountably, from work—five million bees 
that hummed with furious sound and movement from 
a thousand soaring hives. And instead of the old con- 
fusion, weariness and despair and desolation of the 
spirit, instead of the old and horrible sensation of 
drowning, smothering, in the numberless manswarm 
of the earth, I knew nothing but triumphant joy and 
power. 

The city seemed carved out of a single rock, shaped 
to a single pattern, moving forever to a single harmony, 
a central all-inclusive energy—so that not only pave- 
ments, buildings, tunnels, streets, machines and bridges, 
the whole terrific structure that was built upon its stony 
breast, seemed made from one essential substance, but 
the tidal swarms of people on its pavements were filled 
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and made out of its single energy, moving to its one 
rhythm or repose. I moved among the people like a 
swimmer riding on the tide; I felt their weight upon 
my shoulders as if I carried them, the immense and 
palpable warmth and movement of their lives upon the 
pavements as if I were the rock they walked upon. 

I seemed to find the source, the well-spring from 
which the city’s movement came, from which all things 
proceeded—and having found it my heart rose with a 
cry of triumph, and it seemed to me that I possessed it 
all. 

And what did I do? How did I live? What did I 
enjoy, possess and make my own in April, late April, 
of that year? I had all and nothing! I owned the earth; 
I ate and drank the city to its roots; and I left not even 
a heel print on its stony pavements. 

And just as this tremendous fugue of hunger and ful- 
filment, of wild longing and superb content, of having 
everything and owning nothing, of finding the whole 
glory, warmth, and movement of the city in one small 
moment of my seeing, and of being maddened with 
desire, because I could not be everywhere at once and 
see everything—just as these great antagonists of wan- 
dering forever and the earth again worked furiously in 
me all the time, in a conflict of wild forces which strove 
constantly with each other and yet which were all co- 
herent to a central unity, a single force—so now did 
the city seem to join the earth it rested on, and every- 
thing on earth to feed the city. 

Therefore, at any moment on the city streets, I would 
feel an intolerable desire to rush away and leave the 
city, if only for the joy I felt in being there. And at 
every moment when I was away from it, I would feel 
the same longing to return, to see if the city was still 
there, and still incredible, to find it once more blazing 
in my vision, in all its fabulous reality, its eternal unity 
of fixity and variousness, its strange and magic light 
of time. 

Sometimes, that spring, I would leave the city, going 
away just for the sheer joy that I felt in coming back 
to it. I would go out in the country and come back at 
the end of day; or, at the week-end, when I had no 
class to teach at the university where I was employed 
as an instructor, I would go away to other places where 
I had known people, or where I had once lived. I would 
go to Baltimore, to Washington, into Virginia, to New 
England, or among my father’s people in a country 
town near Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania. 


ie 


One Saturday, on one of these instant and over- 
whelming impulses, I went to the station, and got on 
a train that was going south into the State where I was 
born. This journey was never completed: I left the 


train that night at a station in Virginia, caught another 
train bound north, and was back in the city again the 
next afternoon. But on that trip into the South an in- 
cident occurred which I could not forget, and which 
became as much a part of my whole memory of the city 
as everything I saw that year: 

It was this: that afternoon about three o’clock, as the 
train was pounding south across New Jersey, another 
train upon the inside track began to race with us, and 
for a distance of ten miles the two trains thundered 
down the tracks in an even, thrilling, and tremendous 
contest of steel and smoke and pistoned wheel that 
blotted out everything, the vision of the earth, the 
thought of the journey, the memory of the city, for 
every one who saw it. 

The other train, which was bound for Philadelphia, 
appeared so calmly and naturally that at first no one 
suspected that a race was on. It came banging up 
slowly, its big black snout swaying and bucking with a 
clumsy movement, as it came on, its shining pistons 
swinging free and loose, and with short intermittent 
blasts of smoke from its squat funnel. It came up so 
slowly and naturally, past our windows, that at first it 
was hard to understand at what terrific speed the train 
was running, until one looked out of the windows on 
the other side and saw the flat, formless and unchar- 
actered earth of New Jersey whipping by like pickets 
on a fence. 

The other train came slowly on with that huge bang- 
ing movement of the terrific locomotive, eating its way 
up past our windows, until the engine cab was level 
with me and I could look across two or three scant feet 
of space and see the engineer. He was a young man 
cleanly jacketed in striped blue and wearing goggles. 
He had a ruddy color and his strong pleasant face, 
which bore on it the character of courage, dignity, and 
an immense and expert knowledge these men have, was 
set in a good-natured and determined grin, as with one 
gloved hand held steady on the throttle, he leaned upon 
his sill, with every energy and perception in him fixed 
with a focal concentration on the rails. Behind him his 
fireman, balanced on the swaying floor, his face black 
and grinning, his eyes goggled like a demon, and lit 
by the savage flare of his terrific furnace, was shovel- 
ling coal with all his might. Meanwhile, the train 
came on, came on, eating its way past foot by foot until 
the engine cab had disappeared from sight, and the first 
coaches of the train came by. 

And now a wonderful thing occurred. As the heavy 
rust-red coaches of the other train came up and began 
to pass us, the passengers of both trains suddenly be- 
came aware that a race between the trains was taking 
place. A tremendous excitement surged up in them, 
working its instant magic upon all these travellers, with 
their gray hats, their gray worn city faces, and their 
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dull tired eyes, which just the moment before had been 
fastened dully and wearily on the pages of a newspaper, 
as if, having been hurled along this way beneath the 
lonely skies so many times, the desolate face of the earth 
had long since grown too familiar to them, and they 
never looked out windows any more. 

But now the faces that had been so gray and dead 
were flushed with color, the dull and lustreless eyes had 
begun to burn with joy and interest. The passengers of 
both trains crowded to the windows, grinning like chil- 
dren for delight and jubilation. 

Meanwhile, our own train which for a space had 
been holding its rival even, now began to fall behind. 
The other train began to slide past our windows with 
increasing speed, and when this happened the joy and 
triumph of its passengers were almost unbelievable. 
Meanwhile our faces had turned black and bitter with 
defeat. We cursed, we muttered, we scowled malevo- 
lently at them, and we turned away with an appearance 
of indifference, as if we had no further interest in the 
thing, only to come back again with a fascinated and 
bitter look as their accursed windows slid by us with 
the inevitability of death and destiny. 

Meanwhile, the crews of the two trains had shown as 
keen and passionate an interest, as intense a rivalry, as 
had the passengers. The conductors and porters were 
clustered at the windows or against the door in the car- 
ends, and they grinned and jeered just as the rest of us 
had done; but their interest was more professional, their 
knowledge more intimate and exact. The conductor on 
the train would say to the porter—“Whose train is that? 
Did you see John McIntyre aboard?” And the Negro 
would answer positively, “No, sah! Dat ain’t Cap’n 
McIntyre. Old man Rigsby’s got her. Dere he is now!” 
he cried, as another coach moved past, and the grizzled 
and grinning face of an old conductor came in sight. 

Then the conductor would go away, shaking his head, 
and the Negro would mutter and chuckle to himself 
by turns. He was a fat enormous darkey, with an ink- 
black skin, a huge broad bottom, teeth of solid grin- 
ning white, and with a big fatty growth on the back of 
his thick neck. He shook like jelly when he laughed. I 
had known him for years because he came from my na- 
tive town, and the Pullman car in which I rode, which 
was known as K 19, was the car that always made the 
journey of seven hundred miles between my home town 
and the city. Now the Negro sprawled upon the green 
upholstery of the end seat in the Pullman and grinned 
and muttered at his fellows in the other train. 

“All right, boy. All right, you ole slew-footed nig- 
gah!” he would growl at a grinning darkey in the 
other train. “Uh! Uh!” he would grunt ironically. 
“Don’t you think you’s somp’n, dough! You’s pullin’ 
dat train yo’self, you is!” he would laugh sarcastically, 
and then sullenly and impatiently conclude, “Go on, 
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boy! Go on! I sees you! I don’t care how soon I loses 
you! Go on, niggah! Go on! Git dat ugly ole livah- 
lipped face of yo’n out o’ my way!” 

And that grinning and derisive face would also van- 
ish and be gone, until the whole train had passed us, 
pulled ahead of us, and vanished from our sight. And 
our porter sat there staring out the window, chuckling 
and shaking his head from time to time, as he said to 
himself, with a tone of reproof and disbelief: 

“Dey ain’t got no right to do dat! Dey ain’t got no 
right to run right by us like we wasn’t here!” he 
chuckled. “Dey ain’t nothin’ but a little ole Philadelphia 
local! Dey’re not supposed to make de time we is! We’s 
de limited! We got de outside rail!” he bragged, but 
immediately, shaking his head, he said: “But Lawd, 
Lawd! Dat didn’t help us none today. Dey’ve gone 
right on by us! We'll never ketch dem now!” he said 
mournfully, and it seemed that he was right. 

Our train was running in free light and open coun- 
try now, and the passengers, resigned finally to defeat, 
had settled back into their former dozing apathy. But 
suddenly our train seemed to start and leap below us 
with a living energy, its speed increased visibly, the 
earth began to rush by with an ever-faster stroke, the 
passengers looked up and at one another with a ques- 
tion in their eyes, and an awakened interest. 

And now our fortune was reversed, our train was 
running through the country at terrific speed, and in a 
moment more we began to come up on the rival train 
again. And now, just as the other train had slid by us, 
we began to walk by its windows with the calm im- 
perious stride of our awakened and irresistible power. 
But where, before, the passengers of both trains had 
mocked and jeered at one another, they now smiled 
quietly and good-naturedly, with a friendly, almost 
affectionate, interest. For it seemed that they—the peo- 
ple in the other train—now felt that their train had 
done its best and made a manful showing against its 
mighty and distinguished competitor, and that they 
were now cheerfully resigned to let the limited have its 
way. 

And now we walked up past the windows of the 
dining-car: we could see the smiling white-jacketed 
waiters, the tables covered with their snowy white and 
heavy gleaming silver, and the people eating, smiling 
and looking toward us in a friendly manner as they ate. 
And then we were abreast the heavy parlor cars: a 
lovely girl, blonde haired, with a red silk dress, and 
slender shapely legs crossed carelessly, holding an 
opened magazine face downward in one hand, and 
with the slender tapering fingers of the other hand 
curved inward towards her belly where they fumbled 
with a charm or locket hanging from a chain, was look- 
ing at us for a moment with a tender and good-natured 
smile. And opposite her, with his chair turned toward 
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her, an old man, dressed elegantly in a thin, finely 
woven and expensive-looking suit of gray, and with a 
meagre, weary, and distinguished face, that had brown 
spots upon it, was sitting with his thin phthisic shanks 
crossed, and for a moment I could see his lean hands, 
palsied, stiff, and folded on his lap, with brown spots 
on them; and I could see a stiff, corded, brittle-looking 
vein upon the back of one old hand. 

And outside there was the raw and desolate-looking 
country, bursting suddenly into flares of April—a tree 
in bloom, a patch of grass, a light of flowers—incredible, 
unutterable, savage, immense, and delicate. And out- 
side there were the great steel coaches, the terrific loco- 
motives, the shining rails, the sweep of the tracks, the 
vast indifferent dinginess and rust of colors, the pow- 
erful mechanical expertness, and the huge indifference 
to suave finish. And inside there were the opulent green 
and luxury of the Pullman cars, the soft glow of the 
lights, and people fixed there for an instant in incom- 
parably rich and vivid little pictures of their life and 
destiny, as we were all hurled onward, a thousand 
atoms, to our journey’s end somewhere upon the mighty 
continent, across the immense and lonely visage of the 
everlasting earth. 

And we looked at one another for a moment, we 
passed and vanished and were gone forever, yet it 
seemed to me that I had known these people, that I 
knew them better than the people in my own train, and 
that, having met them for an instant under immense 
and timeless skies, as we were hurled across the conti- 
nent to a thousand destinations, we had met, passed, 
vanished, yet would remember this forever. And I 
think the people in the two trains felt this, also: slowly 
we strode past them now, and our mouths smiled and 
our eyes were friendly, but I think there was some 
sorrow and regret in what we felt. For, having lived 
together as strangers in the immense and swarming 
city, we now had met upon the everlasting earth, hurled 
past each other for a moment between two points in 
time upon the shining rails, never to meet, to speak, to 
know each other any more, and the briefness of our 
days, the destiny of man, was in that instant greeting 
and farewell. 

Therefore, in this way, we passed and vanished, the 
coaches slipped away from us until again we came 
up level with the high cab of the locomotive. And 
now the young engineer no longer sat in his high win- 
dow with a determined grin, and with his hard blue 
eyes fixed on the rail. Rather, he stood now in the 
door, his engine banging away deliberately, slowed 
down, bucking and rocking loosely as we passed. His 
attitude was that of a man who has just given up a race. 
He had just turned to shout something at his fireman 
who stood there balanced, arms akimbo, black and 
grinning, as we moved up by them. The engineer had 
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one gloved hand thrust out against the cab to support 
him, he held the other on his hip and he was grinning 
broadly at us with solid teeth edged with one molar of 
bright gold—a fine, free, generous, and good-humored 
smile, which said more plain than any words could do: 
“Well, it’s over, now! You fellows win! But you'll have 
to admit we gave you a run for your money while it 
lasted!” 

Then, we drew away and lost the train forever. And 
presently our own train came in to Trenton, where it 
stopped. And suddenly, as I was looking at some 
Negroes working there with picks and shovels on the 
track beside the train, one looked up and spoke quietly 
to our fat porter, without surprise or any greeting, as 
casually and naturally as a man could speak to some 
one who has been in the same room with him for 
hours. 

“When you comin’ back dis way, boy?” he said. 

“T'll be comin’ back again on Tuesday,” said our 
porter. 

“Did you see dat ole long gal yet? Did you tell huh 
what I said?” 

“Not yet,” the porter said, “but I'll be seein’ huh fo’ 
long! I'll tell yo’ what she says.” 

“T'll be lookin’ fo’ you,” said the other Negro. 

“Don’t fo’git now,” said our fat black porter, chuck- 
ling; and the train started, the man calmly returned 
to work again; and this was all. What that astounding 
meeting of two black atoms underneath the skies, that 
casual incredible conversation meant, I never knew; 
but I did not forget it. 
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And the whole memory of this journey, of this race 
between the trains, of the Negroes, of the passengers 
who came to life like magic, crowding and laughing 
at the windows, and particularly of the girl and of the 
vein upon the old man’s hand, was fixed into my brain 
forever. And like everything I did or saw that year, like 
every journey that I made, it became a part of my 
whole memory of the city. 

And the city would always be the same when I came 
back. I would rush through the immense and glorious 
stations, murmurous with their million destinies and 
the everlasting sound of time, that was caught up for- 
ever in their roof—I would rush out into the street, and 
instantly it would be the same as it had always been, 
and yet forever strange and new. 

I felt as if by being gone from it an instant I had 
missed something priceless and irrecoverable. I felt in- 
stantly that nothing had changed a bit, and yet it was 
changing furiously, unbelievably, every second before 
my eyes. It seemed stranger than a dream, and more 
familiar than my mother’s face. I could not believe in 
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it—and I could not believe in anything else on earth. 
I hated it, I loved it, I was instantly engulfed and over- 
whelmed by it. 

I brought back to it the whole packed glory of the 
earth—the splendor, power, and beauty of the nation. 
I brought back to it a tremendous memory of space, 
and power, and of exultant distances; a vision of trains 
that smashed and pounded at the rails, a memory of 
people hurled past the window of my vision in another 
train, of people eating sumptuously from gleaming sil- 
ver in the dining cars, of cities waking in the first light 
of the morning, and of a thousand little sleeping towns 
built across the land, lonely and small and silent in the 
night, huddled below the desolation of immense and 
cruel skies. 

I brought to it a memory of the loaded box-cars slat- 
ting past at fifty miles an hour, of swift breaks like 
openings in a wall when coal cars came between, and 
the sudden feeling of release and freedom when the last 
caboose whipped past. I remembered the dull rusty 
red, like dried blood, of the freight cars, the lettering on 
them, and their huge gaping emptiness and joy as they 
curved in among raw piney land upon a rusty track, 
waiting for great destinies in the old red light of eve- 
ning upon the lonely, savage, and indifferent earth; and 
I remembered the cindery look of road-beds, and the 
raw and barren spaces in the land that ended nowhere; 
the red clay of railway cuts, and the small hard lights 
of semaphores—green, red, and yellow—as in the heart 
of the enormous dark they shone for great trains 
smashing at the rails their small and passionate assur- 
ances. 

And somehow all these things would waken intoler- 
ably the blazing images of all the other things which I 
had seen and known in my childhood in a little town, 
when the great vision of the shining city was living al- 
ways in my mind, and was somehow legible, exultant, 
full of joy and menace in ten thousand fleeting things, 
in the tremendous pageantry of childhood. And in all 
I saw, felt, tasted, smelled, or heard then—in the odor 
of tar in April, and the smell of smoke in late October; 
in cloud-shadows passing in the massed green of a hill, 
and in the tugging of a leaf upon a bough; in the face 
of an actor from the city, as he walked cockily down the 
main street of the town; and in the smell of sawdust 
and of circuses; and of elephants coming from the cars 
in morning darkness, and the smells of coffee, steaks, 
and ham in the circus breakfast-tent; of old worn 
planking in a small-town baseball bleachers, and the 
strident voices of a barker in a carnival; in the smell 
of powder, confetti, gasoline, and hot dogs, and in the 
sad wheeling music of a carrousel; and in the flame- 
flares of great trains pounding at the river’s edge; in 
the smell of the rivers, fresh, half-rotten; and in the 
cool rustling of the bladed corn at night; in walnut 


pulp, and rotting leaves, and in the mellow winey smell 
of binned and cellared apples; in the voice of a traveller 
who had come back from the city; and in the face of a 
woman who had lived there; in the drowsy warmth 
and smell and apathy of a little country station in mid- 
afternoon, sparking through brooding air the electric 
thrill of ticking telegraphs, and the oncoming menace 
of the train; in pictures of the Brooklyn Bridge with 
its soaring web of cables, and of the men with derby 
hats who walked across it; and in the memory of the 
songs we sang—in haunting memories—of “Alexan- 
der’s Rag Time Band,” “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly?” and “Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay”; of wintry streets where 
the bare boughs swung in corner light; and of closed 
houses, drawn shades, warmly golden with the lights 
and fires, and thumped pianos and the sound of voices 
singing; and in church bells tolling through a country- 
side at night; and in the departing whistle-wail of 
trains; the scamper of leaves upon the streets in au- 
tumn; and a woman’s burst of laughter in the summer 
dark; in the great slow yellow rivers, and the broad 
and lonely light of winter across the land, and in a 
thousand images of the embrowned, desolate and win- 
try earth—in these and in ten thousand other things I 
had seen and dreamed and felt the city as a child; and 
now they all came back to me. 
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And finally I brought back to it the heart, the eye, 
the vision of the everlasting stranger, who had walked 
its stones, and breathed its air, and looked into its 
million dark and driven faces as a stranger, and who 
could never make the city’s life his own. 

I brought back to it the million memories of my fa- 
thers who were great men and knew the wilderness, 
but who had never lived in cities: three hundred of 
my blood and bone who sowed their blood and sperm 
across the continent, walked beneath its broad and 
lonely lights, were frozen by its bitter cold, burned by 
the heat of its fierce suns, withered, gnarled, and bro- 
ken by its savage weathers, and who fought like lions 
with its gigantic strength, its wildness, its limitless sav- 
agery and beauty until with one stroke of its paw it 
broke their backs and killed them. 

I brought back to it the memory and inheritance of 
all these men and women who had worked, fought, 
drunk, loved, whored, striven, and lived and died, 
letting their blood soak down like silence in the earth 
again, letting their flesh rot quietly away into the stern, 
the beautiful, the limitless substance of the everlasting 
earth from which they came, from which they were 
compacted, on which they worked and wrought and 
moved, and in whose immense and lonely breast their 
bones were buried and now lay, pointing eighty ways 
across the continent. 
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Above the pounding of the mighty wheels their 
voices seemed to well out of the everlasting earth giv- 
ing to me, the son whom they had never seen, the dark 
inheritance of the earth and centuries, which was mine, 
even as my blood and bone were mine, but which I 
could not fathom: 

“Whoever builds a bridge across this earth,” they 
cried, “whoever lays a rail across this mouth, whoever 
stirs the dust where these bones lie, go dig them up, 
and say your Hamlet to the engineers. Son, Son,” their 
voices said, “is the earth richer where our own earth 
lay? Must you untwist the vine-root from the buried 
heart? Have you unrooted mandrake from our brains? 
Or the rich flowers, the big rich flowers, the strange 
unknown flowers? 

“You must admit the grass is thicker here. Hair 
grew like April on our buried flesh. These men were 
full of juice, you'll grow good corn here, golden wheat. 
The men are dead, you say? They may be dead, but 
you'll grow trees here; you'll grow an oak but we were 
richer than an oak: you'll grow a plum tree here that’s 
bigger than an oak, it will be all filled with plums as 
big as little apples. 

“We were great men and mean men hated us,” they 
said. “We were all men who cried out when we were 
hurt, wept when we were sad, drank, ate, were strong, 
weak, full of fear, were loud and full of clamor, yet 
grew quiet when dark came. Fools laughed at us and 
witlings sneered at us: how could they know our brains 
were subtler than a snake’s? Because they were more 
small, were they more delicate? Did their pale sapless 
flesh sense things too fine for our imagining? How can 
you think it, child? Our hearts were wrought more 
strangely than a cat’s, full of deep twistings, woven 
sinews, flushing with dull and brilliant fires; and our 
marvellous nerves, flame-tipped, crossed wires too in- 
tricate for their fathoming. 

“What could they see,” the voices rose above the 
sound of the wheels with their triumphant boast, 
“what could they know of men like us, whose fathers 
hewed the stone above their graves, and now lie under 
mountains, plains, and forests, hills of granite, drown- 
ed by a flooding river, killed by the stroke of the ever- 
lasting earth? Now only look where these men have 
been buried: they’ve heaved their graves up in great 
laughing lights of flowers—do you see other flowers so 
rich on other graves? 

“Who sows the barren earth?” their voices cried. 
“We sowed the wilderness with blood and sperm. 
Three hundred of your blood and bone are recom- 
pacted with the native earth: We gave a tongue to soli- 
tude, a pulse to the desert, the barren earth received 
us and gave back our agony: We made the earth cry 
out. One lies in Oregon, and one by a broken wheel 
and horse’s skull, still grips a gunstock on the west- 


ern trail, Another one has helped to make Virginia 
richer. One died at Chancellorville in Union blue, and 
one at Shiloh walled with Yankee dead. Another was 
ripped open in a bar-room brawl and walked three 
blocks to find a doctor, holding his entrails thought- 
fully in his hands. 

“One died in Pennsylvania reaching for a fork: her 
reach was greater than her grasp; she fell, breaking her 
hip, cut off from red rare beef and roasting-ears at 
ninety-six. Another whored and preached his way from 
Hatteras to the Golden Gate: he preached milk and 
honey for the kidneys, sassafras for jaundice, sulphur 
for uric acid, slippery-ellum for decaying gums, spin- 
ach for the goitre, rhubarb for gnarled joints and all 
the twistings of rheumatism, and pure spring water 
mixed with vinegar for that great ailment dear to 
Venus, that makes the world and Frenchmen kin. He 
preached the brotherhood and love of man, the coming 
of Christ and Armageddon by the end of 1886, and he 
founded the Sons of Abel, the Daughters of Ruth, the 
Children of The Pentateuch, as well as twenty other 
sects; and finally he died at eighty-four, a son of the 
Lord, a prophet, and a saint. 

“Two hundred more are buried in the hills of home: 
these men got land, fenced it, owned it, tilled it; they 
traded in wood, stone, cotton, corn, tobacco; they built 
houses, roads, grew trees and orchards. Wherever these 
men went, they got land and worked it, built upon it, 
farmed it, sold it, added to it. These men were hill- 
born and hill-haunted: all knew the mountains, but 
few knew the sea. 

“So there we are, child, lacking our thousand years 
and ruined walls, perhaps, but with a glory of our own, 
laid out across three thousand miles of earth. There 
have been bird-calls for our flesh within the wilderness. 
So call, please, call! Call for the robin red-breast and 
the wren who in dark woods discover the friendless 
bodies of unburied men! 

“Immortal land, cruel and immense as God,” they 
cried, “we shall go wandering on your breast forever! 
Wherever great wheels carry us is home—home for our 
hunger, home for all things except the heart’s small 
fence and dwelling—place of love. 

“Who sows the barren earth?” they said. “Who needs 
the land? You'll make great engines yet, and taller 
towers. And what’s a trough of bone against a tower? 
You need the earth? Whoever needs the earth may 
have the earth. Our dust, wrought in this land, stirred 
by its million sounds, will stir and tremble to the pass- 
ing wheel. Whoever needs the earth may use the earth. 
Go dig us up and there begin your bridge. But who- 
ever builds a bridge across this earth, whoever lays a 
rail across this mouth, whoever needs the trench where 
these bones lie, go dig them up and say your Hamlet to 
the engineers. 
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“The dry bones, the bitter dust?” they said. “The 
living wilderness, the silent waste? The barren land? 

“Have no lips trembled in the wilderness? No eyes 
sought seaward from the rock’s sharp edge for men re- 
turning home? Has no pulse beat more hot with love 
or hate upon the river’s edge? Or where the old wheel 
and the rusted stock lie stogged in desert sand: by the 
horsehead a woman’s skull. No love? 

“No lonely footfalls in a million streets, no heart that 
beat its best and bloodiest cry out against the steel and 
stone, no aching brain, caught in its iron ring, groping 
among the labyrinthine canyons? Naught in that im- 
mense and lonely land but incessant growth and ripe- 
ness and pollution, the emptiness of forests and deserts, 
the unhearted, harsh and metal jangle of a million 
tongues, crying the belly-cry for bread, or the great cat’s 
snarl for meat and honey? All, then, all? Birth and the 
twenty thousand days of snarl and jangle—and no love, 
no love? Was no love crying in the wilderness? 

“It is not true. The lovers lie below the lilac bush; 
the laurel leaves are trembling in the wood.” 
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So did their hundred voices well up from the earth 
and call to me, their son and brother, above the pound- 
ing of the mighty wheels that roared above them. And 
the memory of their words, their triumphant tongue 
of deathless silence, and the full weight of the inherit- 
ance they had given me, I brought back again out of 
the earth into the swarming canyons and the million 
tongues of the unceasing, the fabulous, the million- 
footed city. 

And finally I brought back to it a memory of the 
immortal and unchanging stillness of that earth itself, 
and of quiet words still spoken on a road. I had seen 
once more the huge and everlasting earth, the Ameri- 
can earth, wild, rude, and limitless, scarred with harsh- 
ness, filled with emptiness, unfinished and immemo- 
rable, but bursting into life and April at ten thousand 
places and somehow lyric, wild, and unforgettable, 
lonely, savage, and unspeakable in its beauty, as no 
other land on earth. 

And all that I had seen, all that I remembered of 
this earth I brought back to the city, and it seemed to 
be the city’s complement—to feed it, to sustain it, to be- 
long to it. And the image of the city, written in my 
heart, was so unbelievable that it seemed to be a fiction, 
a fable, some huge dream of my own dreaming, so un- 
believable that I did not think that I should find it 
when I returned; yet it was just the same as I remem- 
bered it. I found in it, the instant I came out of the 
station, the tidal swarm of faces, the brutal stupefaction 
of the street, the immense and arrogant blaze and 
sweep of the great buildings. 


It was fabulous and incredible, but there it was. I 
saw again the million faces—the faces dark, dingy, 
driven, harried, and corrupt, the faces stamped with all 
the familiar markings of suspicion and mistrust, cun- 
ning, contriving, and a hard and stupid cynicism. 
There were the faces, thin and febrile, of the taxi driv- 
ers, the faces cunning, sly, and furtive, the hard twisted 
mouths and rasping voices, the eyes glittering and toxic 
with unnatural fires. And there were the faces, cruel, 
arrogant and knowing of the beak-nosed Jews, the 
brutal heavy figures of the Irish cops, and their red 
beefy faces, filled with the stupid, swift, and choleric 
menaces of privilege and power, shining forth terribly 
with an almost perverse and sanguinary vitality and 
strength among the swarming tides of the gray-faced 
people. They were all there as I remembered them—a 
race mongrel, dark, and feverish, swarming along for- 
ever on the pavements, moving in tune to that vast 
central energy, filled with the citv’s life, as with a gen- 
eral and dynamic fluid. 

And, incredibly, incredibly! these common, weary, 
driven, brutal faces, these faces I had seen a million 
times, even the sterile scrabble of harsh words they 
uttered, now seemed to be touched by this magic of 
now and forever, this strange and legendary quality 
that the city had, and to belong themselves to some- 
thing fabulous and enchanted. The people, common, 
dull, cruel, and familiar-looking as they were, seemed 
to be a part, to comprise, to be fixed in something 
classic, and eternal, in the everlasting variousness and 
fixity of time, in all the fabulous reality of the city’s 
life: they formed it, they were part of it, and they could 
have belonged to nothing else on earth. 

And as I saw them, as I heard them, as I listened to 
their words again, as they streamed past, their stony 
gravel of harsh oaths and rasping cries, the huge single 
anathema of their bitter and strident tongues dedicated 
so completely, so constantly, to the baseness, folly, or 
treachery of their fellows that it seemed that speech 
had been given to them by some demon of everlasting 
hatred only in order that they might express the infamy 
and vileness of men, or the falseness of women—as I 
listened to this huge and single tongue of hatred, evil, 
and of folly, it seemed incredible that they could 
breathe the shining air without weariness, agony, and 
labor—that they could live, breathe, move at all among 
the huge encrusted taint, the poisonous congestion of 
their lives. 

And yet live, breathe, and move they did with a sav- 
age and indubitable violence, an unfathomed energy. 
Hard-mouthed, hard-eyed, and strident-tongued, with 
their million hard gray faces, they streamed past upon 
the streets forever, like a single animal, with the sinu- 
ous and baleful convolutions of an enormous reptile. 
And the magical and shining air—the strange, subtle 
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and enchanted weather—of April, was above them, and 
the buried men were strewn through the earth on 
which they trod, and a bracelet of great tides was flash- 
ing round them, and the enfabled rock on which they 
swarmed swung eastward in the marches of the sun 
into eternity, and was masted like a ship with its ter- 
rific towers, and was flung with a lion’s port between 
its tides into the very maw of the infinite, all-taking 
ocean. And exultancy and joy rose with a cry of tri- 
umph in my throat, because I found it wonderful. 

Their voices seemed to form one general City-Voice, 
one strident snarl, one twisted mouth of outrage and 
of slander bared forever to the imperturbable and im- 
mortal skies of time, one jeering tongue and rumor of 
man’s baseness, fixed on the visage of the earth, and 
turned incredibly, and with an evil fortitude, toward 
depthless and indifferent space against the calm and 
silence of eternity. 

Filled with pugnacious recollection that Voice said, 
“Dis guy,’ I says. ‘Dis friend of yoehs,’” it said, “ “dis 
cheap chiselin’ bastad who owes me fawty bucks—dat 
yuh intruduced me to—when’s he goin’ t’ givit to me?’ 
I says.” And derisive, scornful, knowing, it would 
snarl; “Nah! Nah! Nah! Yuh don’t get duh idea at all! 
Watcha talkin’ about? Yuh got it a// wrong! Not him! 
Nah! Not dat guy! Dat’s not duh guy at all—duh 
otheh guy!” it said. And it would ask for information 
sharply, saying “Wich guy? Wich guy do yuh mean? 
Duh guy dat used to come in Louie’s place?” And 
bullying and harsh it would reply: “Yuh don’t know? 
Watcha mean yuh don’t know?” . . . Defiant, “Who 
don’t know? ... Who says so? ... Who told yuh 
so?” And jeering, “Oh dat guy! ... Is dat duh guy 
yuh mean? An’ wat t’ hell do J care wat he t’inks, f’r 
Chris’ sake! . . . To hell wit’ him!” it said. 

Recounting past triumphs with an epic brag, it said: 
“You're comin’ out of dere!’ I said. “Wat do yuh t’ink 
of dat?’ . . . ‘Oh, yeah,’ he says, ‘who’s goin’ t’ make 
me?’ So I says, ‘You hoid me—yeah! . . . You're goin’ 
to take dat little tin crate of yoehs right out of deh! 
You'll take yoeh chance right on duh line wit’ all duh 
rest of us!’ . . . ‘Oh, yeah,’ he says. . . . “You hoid me, 
misteh’—an’ he went!” In tones of lady-like refinement, 
it recounted romance into ravished ears as follows: 
“‘Lissen,’ I says, ‘as far as my boss is concoined it’s biz- 
ness only... . An’ as far as Mr. Ball is concoined it’s 
my own bizness (hah! hah! hah! Y’know that’s wat I 
tol’ him. . . . Jeez: it handed him a laugh, y’know!) 
—An’ afteh five o'clock (I says) I’m my own boss. 
. .. At duh same time,’ I says, ‘deh’s duh psychclogical 
side to be considehed.’” 

And with the sweet accent of maternal tribulation, it 
admitted, “Sure! I hit her! I did! Oh, I hit her very 
hahd! Jeez! It was an awful crack I gave her, hon- 


estleh! My hand was boinin’ f’r a half-oueh afteh- 
wads! ...I just blow up, y’ know! ... Dat’s my 
on’y reason f’r dat! I jus’ blow up! Dis fellah’s in duh 
bathroom callin’ f’r his eggs, duh baby’s yellin’ f’r his 
bottle, an’ I jus’ blow up! . . . Dat’s my on’y reason f'r 
dat! Dat’s duh on’y reason dat I hit her, see? I’m afraid 
she'll hoit duh baby, see? She bends its fingehs back. 
So I says, ‘F’r God’s sake, please, don’t do dat! .. . I 
gotta headache’ . . . an’ then, I jus’ blow up! Sure! I 
hit her hahd! . . . Duh trouble is I can’t stop wit’ one 
slap, see! . . . Jeez! I hit her! My hand was boinin’ f’r 
a half-oueh aftehwads!” 

Hot with its sense of outraged decency, it said, “I 
went upstairs an’ pounded on dat doch! . . . ‘Come 
out of dere, you s of a b,’ I says—Sure, I’m tellin’ yuh! 
Dat’s what I said to her, y’ know! . . . ‘Come out of 
dere,’ I says, ‘before I t’row you out,’” and regretfully 
it added, “Sure! I hate to do dese t’ings—it makes me 
feel bad lateh—but I won’t have dem in my place. Dat’s 
duh one t’ing I refuse t’ do,” it said. And with a pas- 
sionate emotion, it asserted, “Sure! . . . Dat’s what I’m 
tellin’ yuh! . . . Yuh know how dat was, don’t cha? 
Duh foist guy—her husban’—was passin’ out duh 
sugah an’ duh otheh guy—duh boy-friend—was layin’ 
her. Can yuh ima-a-gine it?” it said. 

Amazed, in tones of stupefaction, it would say “No 
kiddin’! No!” And with solemn reprehension it would 
add “Oh, yuh know I think that’s te-e-ri-bul! I think 
that’s aw-w-ful!”—the voice of unbelieving horror 
would reply. 

Finally, friendly and familiar, the great voice of the 
city said, “Well, so long, Eddy. I’m goin’ t’ ketch some 
sleep,” it said, and answered, “Well, so long, Joe, I'll 
be seein’ yuh.” “So long, Grace,” it added with an ac- 
cent of soft tenderness and love, and the huge voice of 
the city murmured, “O. K. Kid! Eight o’clock—no kid- 
din’—I'll be deh!” 

Such were some of the million tongues of that huge 
single Voice, as I had heard them speak a thousand 
times, and as now instantly, incredibly, as soon as I 
came back to them, they spoke again. 

And as I listened, as I heard them, their speech could 
not have been more strange to me had they been people 
from the planet Mars. I stared gape-mouthed, I listened, 
I saw the whole thing blazing in my face again to the 
tone and movement of its own central, unique, and in- 
comparable energy. It was so real that it was magical, 
so real that all that men had always known was dis- 
covered to them instantly, so real I felt as if I had 
known it forever, yet must be dreaming as I looked at 
it; therefore I looked at it and my spirit cried: 

“Incredible! Oh, incredible! It moves, it pulses like 
a single living thing! It lives, it lives, with all its million 
faces—and this is the way I always knew it was.” 





Drama and the Jew 
By John Corbin 


Beginning with the vital spirit of the Yiddish Theatre in the Bowery, the Jew has come 
to dominate the dramatic art of Broadway. Corrosive, vitriolic, animated by the spirit 
of a separate minority, the intellectual theatre has now given itself over to the drama 
of acid intelligence. Is this a reason for the present state of the theatre in America? 


n the days when William Winter was dean of 
American dramatic critics, a little French comedy 

of manners, by Alfred Capus, was produced in 
New York, which trickled the acid of mundane intelli- 
gence upon the then prevailing ideal of marriage. It 
presented a contrast between two “schools” of wives, 
sentimental and common-sense, showing that, though a 
man has a regrettably roving eye for feminine com- 
plaisance, he may still be a husband much better than 
none. Shades of Sheridan, of Goldsmith, of Shake- 
speare! Adultery discussed quite reasonably, without 
moralistic fireworks? Mr. Winter raged and fulminated 
—and, in fact, killed this chirping urban sparrow with 
his heavy artillery. It seemed disproportioned, and a 
very young colleague felt moved to protest in behalf 
of an artist’s right to his subject and to freedom of 
speech about it. Mr. Winter replied with an article 
beginning, “Certain juvenile squeaks have made them- 
selves faintly audible in defense of “The Two Schools.’ ” 
At being thus ignored as an individual the young 
man was annoyed. (“C'est le pluriel que m’empéche de 
dormir!”) But he went right on with his pip-squeak- 
ing. In the Bowery the Yiddish theatre was already 
flourishing, and he used it as text and object lesson for 
Broadway. To begin with, our immigrant Jews were 
possessed of a deep delight in classical themes and 
tragic acting. That was astonishing, though consider- 
ably less so than it seems today. Jacob Adler and Bertha 
Kalich were artists of power and distinction, but we 
still had Irving and Terry, Forbes Robertson, Richard 
Mansfield. More impressive was the fact that, whereas 
Broadway was a mere dramatic suburb of Paris and 
London, these Yids wrote plays first-hand out of their 
daily experience and thought, and their public flocked 
to them enthralled and illumined. Even the tragedies 
of Shakespeare were transposed into terms of Yiddish 
life, so that not only Adler’s Shylock but his Lear be- 
came a paterfamilias in what was still called the Ghetto. 
But the pip of the matter to be squeaked about was 
that in the Bowery there were no Victorian scruples, 
no conventions of sentimental romance and pink pro- 


priety. One play showed the working of the cadet sys- 
tem—a young girl debauched by the sensual glamour 
of night-life in Grand Street and clapped into an up- 
town house of prostitution. Among Adler’s most pop- 
ular parts was an idiot youth, in a play by Jacob 
Gordin, who lusts for his adulterate young stepmother 
and murders her in a sadistic orgy, the scene being 
acted down-stage in a glare of eroticism. Polite Parisian 
adulteries indeed! “Der Wilde Mensch” was what 
might and should be! 

Already the business of the American theatre was 
controlled by Jews. Of the stock companies which for 
a century had kept the English classics alive, the sole 
survivor was that of Augustin Daly; and it soon van- 
ished, snuffed out by the competition of the newly risen 
“syndicate” of the Frohmans and Klaw & Erlanger, 
and the counter-syndicate of the Shuberts. Against this 
“commercialization” of the theatre also the champions 
of the old order raged. But the prime factor in the 
change was clearly not mere greed but economic law. 
The local stock company was no longer possible. So 
soon as the continent was overspun by a network of 
railways, a successful production could find profitable 
audiences in every city and town. Actors’ salaries rose 
rapidly; also the standard of luxury in scenery and cos- 
tume. Playwrights here and abroad found the system- 
atic commercial road-tour more profitable than a scat- 
tering sale of local stock-company rights. One by one 
actors schooled in the classics, from Edwin Booth and 
Joseph Jefferson to John Drew and Otis Skinner, be- 
came “stars,” each at the head of his own company and 
in a position to command the most available new plays. 
Those who laid the chief blame on the syndicate were 
barking up the wrong tree. The significant fact was 
that the Jews had had the astuteness to recognize first 
a transformation in business conditions and, amid all 
their personal bickerings, were able to build up and 
maintain a collective control which was not only quite 
legal but thoroughly in accord with the prevailing 
tendency toward “big business.” In brief, they were 
already proving themselves superior to Americans of 
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the older stock in both the art and the business of 
the theatre. 

To those capable of viewing it without prejudice, the 
situation held out a great hope—that a fusion of the art 
spirit of the Bowery with the business acumen of 
Broadway would eventually give us an improved and 
thoroughly modern substitute for our more or less 
artistic theatres of old. A single brief generation has 
brought that hope to fulfilment of a sort. There are still 
first-rate playwrights and producers of the elder stock; 
but, like the business of the theatre, the dramatic art 
of Broadway has come mainly under control of the 
Jews. A single salient contrast tells the whole story. 
Some twenty years ago a group of leaders in society 
who had developed the Metropolitan Opera under- 
took a similar service to the drama. The New Theatre 
was to do for the English classics and for the better sort 
of modern plays what the Théatre Frangais has so 
long done for dramatic art in France. In two years it 
spent some three million dollars and then gave up in 
despair of assembling a capable management and of 
finding in New York society a sympathetic public sufhi- 
ciently large. Meantime a group of amateurs who were 
almost exclusively Jewish, and who had little or no 
backing either financial or social, organized the Wash- 
ington Square Players and developed them into the 
Theatre Guild of today, an institution universally ac- 
knowledged to be the foremost of its kind in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

That is not, however, the whole story. The juvenile 
squeaks who looked to the Bowery to lead us into our 
promised land rested their hope on the fact that not 
only a modern and indigenous drama was honored 
there but also the classical tradition as regards both 
plays and acting. As to modern plays, the Theatre 
Guild does its best and has to its credit several achieve- 
ments, notably plays by Eugene O'Neill. But these are 
of a type peculiarly untraditional if not un-American. 
Against another type of play, of which I shall speak 
presently, a type which is peculiarly and splendidly in 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition, it has resolutely set its face. 
Of the English classics it has produced not one, and this 
is apparently the result of a settled policy. A group of 
Theatre Guild directors were lately asked by an outsider 
whether they had any plans for reviving Shakespeare. 
The reply was prompt and supercilious, “No—why 
should we?” An answer to that question leads to con- 
siderations of psychology, of the modern mind and 
mood, which are as difficult as they are tempting. 

Any conclusion founded on differences supposedly 
racial is peculiarly liable to err. The newly arrived Jews 
of the East Side have only a thin admixture of Semitic 
blood, being mainly Slavic. Jews of the elder migration 
call them kikes, which is not a term of endearment. 
That these Slavs have, and are developing here, a 


genius in the arts which is in some ways superior to 
that of the purer Semites is quite possible; but the ques- 
tion as to the relative merits of the Yiddish Art Theatre 
and the Theatre Guild has not yet been studied and at 
best is one on which outsiders should be slow to pass 
judgment. In the matter of religion there is a similar 
difficulty. In the old Bowery, Judaism was a thing of 
might, and it is still so to many of the subsequent gen- 
eration. But, as in the modern world as a whole, skep- 
ticism is rife—and it seems to be peculiarly so among 
intellectuals of the theatre. Certainly the productions 
of the Theatre Guild have been least of all remarkable 
as a religious influence. 
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One thing, however, may be said with assurance: 
Between Jews and Gentiles there is a social fissure as 
clearly defined as any difference of taste in drama. Or 
perhaps it is more accurate to say that the difference is 
not really social, for our Jews have always co-operated 
valiantly in works of public welfare, but is rather a 
thing of what is called Society. Here also we have al- 
ready a luminous perspective. In the days when the 
Four Hundred was a phrase to conjure with, a young 
observer of what Hogarth would have called its prog- 
ress remarked that by the twentieth century it would 
consist of three hundred and ninety-nine Jews. One 
of his hearers was moved to ask why there would be so 
few. “Because,” came the answer, “they will have to 
keep one Gentile to imitate.” In the course of a genera- 
tion the Four Hundred have become at least four thou- 
sand; the names in the Social Register more nearly 
approximate forty thousand. It may be said that among 
them is at least one Jew whom they keep to imitate. 
But as a whole Jewish society is still a thing apart. 

If this social fissure is a result of race prejudice, it is 
a prejudice fully reciprocated. Most Jews who are prom- 
inent in our financial and political and artistic life pre- 
fer not to go out among Gentiles. One reason is that they 
find in their own society traditions and standards of 
intelligence in many ways higher than those of the 
four or forty thousand. To them the world of the Social 
Register seems as mediocre mentally as it is multitudi- 
nous. Far from finding it a thing to imitate, they find 
themselves bored. Some intercourse there is between 
those on either side who are moved by enlightened 
curiosity and liberal common sense, and some that 
results from intermarriage. But it is proportionately far 
less today than it was in the eighteen-nineties. The say- 
ing that every family has acquired a pet Jew is at best a 
humorous exaggeration. People of intelligence every- 
where are as little prone to docile domestication as they 
are to docile imitation. 

There are, however, deeper causes for this persistent 
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cleavage. Differences of race and religion doubtless ex- 
plain much; but it would be an error of the first magni- 
tude to invoke them to explain a phenomenon that may 
be explained on other grounds. The fact of primary im- 
portance is that, not only in the Guild Theatre but on 
Broadway in general, the predilections of playwrights, 
producers and audiences alike are those of a people 
who find themselves cut off, or have cut themselves off, 
from the main stream of American thought and feeling. 
Instead of a sympathetic and well-informed interpreta- 
tion of our life as a whole, one is all too liable to find 
a prejudiced distortion or at best an acidulous criticism 
of it. For years now, Jewish playwrights have repeat- 
edly attempted the thing which Edmund Burke de- 
clared impossible, the indictment of the American peo- 
ple entire. 

Among the Jews themselves, moreover, there is a 
cleavage perhaps equally significant. The Broadway of 
today is far as the poles apart from the old Bowery, 
even from its modern equivalent in the Bronx. Let us 
turn time backward and consider a whole category of 
plays once popular—a category best represented per- 
haps by “Rabbi Shabshi’s Daughter” and “The Rabbi’s 
Zirele, or the Beauty of Krakow.” A lovely Yiddish 
maiden brought up in the best rabbinical tradition was 
seduced from her race and religion, going out into the 
Gentile world. There she enjoyed every delight of lux- 
ury, tasted to the full every intoxication of worldly 
wealth and power. The primrose way to the eternal 
bonfire was never so abounding in primroses. But al- 
ways there was the bonfire. If our heroine was tragical, 
she died at last in sin and squalor, yearning piteously 
for the simple well-being and the pure religion of her 
people. If she received the dispensation of a happy end- 
ing, she crawled back to the Ghetto glad indeed to 
partake of its homely comfort, its sweet and sacred rites, 
and its austerity. The momentary appeal of luxury and 
power to the oriental temperament was frowningly but 
frankly portrayed; but oriental religion was something 
else again. “Ein Yid bleibt ewig ein Yid!” 

For the Jew of modern Broadway there is no such 
humbled and pious returning. He dies as he lived, suc- 
cessful and unrepentant. And yet—ein Yid bleibt ewig 
ein Yid. Scarcely less than the Beauty of Krakow he 
finds the life about him alien and disturbing. He has 
gained the whole world but, as he would be first to ad- 
mit, he has lost something. What is it? 

For an answer we must look, if anywhere, to what 
we may call the Yiddish drama of Broadway—to its 
qualities and also to its defects if any. Since the advent 
of the Guild Theatre, and largely because of it, the 
dull and rigid taboos of the heydey of William Winter 
have given way to an open-minded intelligence on the 
part of both playwrights and public, and also to an 
artistic discernment, which amount to a transformation. 


Freedom of speech is all but absolute; no subject is now 
taboo provided only it escapes the vigilance of the vice 
squad. A public that once gagged at Ibsen and even at 
Shaw scarcely bats an eyelid when confronted by homo- 
sexuality and incest. Or, rather, it welcomes such 
themes with acclaim. For the happy ending, once held 
obligatory, it harbors a mild disgust even when, as 
may sometimes happen, it is thoroughly warranted 
artistically. 

This change, as we have seen in the case of Capus 
and his two schools, was on foot long before the war, 
and it is now worldwide, universal. Novels and even 
movies have become, in the modern phrase, sophisti- 
cated. To flout sentimental romance and the soulful up- 
lift is almost as much a convention as it once was to 
assert them. Almost, not quite. Plays in the vein of 
Galsworthy and Barrie still find an eager appreciation. 
But not in the Guild Theatre. That has a sophistication 
all its own, most strikingly exemplified perhaps in pro- 
ductions of Bernard Shaw. 

For Shaw’s corrosive intelligence, and for his japing 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the Guild has of course full sym- 
pathy. No play is too misconceived and abortive to be 
produced with all reverence—on the one hand the oaf- 
life ineptitudes of “Back to Methuselah” and on the 
other “The Apple Cart” and “Too True to Be Good” 
with their strata of profoundly tragic feeling submerged 
in spiritless tomfooleries. But there is one quality in 
the Shavian repertory, and to many it is the most en- 
dearing, which the Guild misses utterly. Shaw is not 
merely a satirist of the Anglo-Saxon but also a lover of 
mankind. Shakespeare himself has scarcely a deeper 
appreciation of beauty in womanly character than Shaw 
evinces in such heroines as Candida, Lady Waynfleete, 
Joan of Arc. Even Hamlet scarcely surpasses Androcles 
in elevation of mind and benignity of spirit. 
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To the Guild, all this sort of thing is terra incognita. 
If it endures in its productions, as it did in the Joan 
of Miss Lenihan, it is an achievement in which the 
stage direction has apparently no part. That showed 
its quality in the revival of “Androcles and the Lion.” 
As originally produced under the direction of Shaw and 
his “right hand” Granville Barker, and as acted here 
by O. P. Heggie, the scene in the arena between the 
Christian martyr and the absurd, the Christmas-pan- 
tomime, stuffed lion, had a humor that merged unex- 
pectedly, unbelievably and incomprehensibly, with 
saintly sweetness and heroism. It was as if one saw for 
the first time the spiritual beauty of the primitive 
church and the simple grandeur of its martyrdoms. In 
the Guild production all this was submerged in sense- 
less spoofing, heartless stage-manager jokes at the ex- 
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pense of the martyr—and of the play. A Gentile who 
happened to be present at rehearsal was moved to pro- 
test that what Shaw intended was a martyrdom and not 
a pogrom of Christians. 

As the modern mood is hard-boiled so also it is erotic, 
thanks largely to the Freudian psychology; and here 
also the Guild has gone it one better. Much of its hu- 
mor is no more crudely misplaced than it is crudely 
libidinous. In “The Apple Cart,” the King and his 
mistress, amorously clinched, rolled about on sofa and 
floor in a way that would have made Shaw stare and 
gasp. The trick was repeated in an American play, with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne as protagonists, until 
the Guild audiences themselves protested. 

When acid intelligence tinged with eroticism takes 
the turn of serious art, the turn of tragedy, it produces 
results even more out of key with the traditional and 
still powerful American mood. As William Winter 
once invoked the shades of his stock-company Shake- 
speare, so one may now feel a certain nostalgia for the 
mundane common-sense of Alfred Capus. Especially 
when confronted by the works of Eugene O’Neill, long 
and deservedly recognized as the foremost of our dram- 
atists, who is the mainstay and chief exemplar of the 
Guild’s American repertory. 

In O’Neill’s earlier plays, largely sponsored by the 
Washington Square Players, he was still an observer of 
life; his tragedies had their mainspring in character 
well studied and clearly recognizable. Not today! 
“Marco Millions,” “Strange Interlude,” and “Mourning 
Becomes Electra” are powerful and moving indict- 
ments of our character but they are obviously not so 
much representations of life in the living as phantas- 
magoria gigantesque and wavering. Mr. O'Neill has 
denied that he embodied in them the Freudian formu- 
las of character, and doubtless he had no such conscious 
purpose; but in view of the plays themselves even his 
warm admirers recognize the subconscious influence. 
That the latest of his plays is a conscious imitation of 
the Greek concept of tragedy is obvious in the title. But 
what a difference! Instead of the profoundly spiritual 
insight and moral courage of Aschylus, O'Neill leads 
us into a miasma of disordered will and neurotic de- 
spair, trickling the acid of the Freudian psychology of 
sex over the stolidly middle-class mood and character 
of New England. As exemplified in productions of 
Shaw and O'Neill, in short, the artistic bent of the 
Guild is corrosive, vitriolic—the bent of a critic de- 
tached and uprooted. No such things exist as faith, 
hope and charity. 

That this mood and purpose are full-orbed and in- 
veterate is all too evident in a list of plays which the 
Guild might have produced and did not—plays that 
found warm approval both critical and popular when 
produced on the commercial stage. “Outward Bound” 
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was a parable of death and the hereafter. “Journey’s 
End” was a portrayal of what war means to a man of 
mind and character. “Berkeley Square” was a mysti- 
cal adumbration of the influence of the past upon the 
present. “Green Pastures” was a dramatization of the 
Old Testament as conceived in the Negro mind. All 
these plays were replete with humor; but it was a 
humor that was part and parcel of spiritual insight and 
that reached its highest expression in a mood tragically 
exalted. That is a thing very dear to folk who claim 
kinship with Shakespeare. It is not, however, the prop- 
erty of any race or of any religion. It was native and 
near to the people of the old Bowery and it has dis- 
tinguished the art of all times and places as often as art 
has deserved the name of classic. 
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Of the many and signal services which the Guild 
has rendered it is not necessary to speak in detail; they 
have been long and universally recognized. If its qual- 
ity has a defect, however, and if this defect has beset it 
steadily, it is of the utmost importance to recognize and 
to define it. Has there not been a certain blindness to 
the spirit of beauty? Of external and material beauty 
the Guild has given us abundance—the beauty of form 
and color, of costume and lighting, of architecture and 
of aerial space. But there is another beauty which has 
its home in the mind and the heart. That is a beauty 
far deeper, more universal and permanent, more mov- 
ing—and therefore more vitally important to dramatic 
art. Is not the lack of it sufficiently explained by the 
Guild’s sophistication, its acidulous outlook upon the 
deeper currents of the life about it, both Jewish and 
Gentile? 

Even from the business point of view such an error 
is primary and fundamental. The great difficulty is to 
secure enough plays of worth to fill out a subscription 
season. A flair for what is at once popular and pro- 
foundly felt is an asset of the first magnitude. Not 
infrequently the Guild has found itself driven to dram- 
atization of undramatizable novels—to “The Good 
Earth,” for example, in the current season. Would it 
be altogether amiss if, in place of these, it gave re- 
vivals of the classics? 

Without undue dogmatism it may be said that sev- 
eral of the pieces in the old repertory are not half bad. 
The fact has been pretty thoroughly demonstrated of 
late. “Hamlet” proved itself good enough to survive a 
production with the Prince in golf knickers and dinner- 
jacket, with Ophelia in house gown and décolleté. Like- 
wise the rough Elizabethan humor of “The Taming of 
the Shrew” seemed human enough in the most modern 
of clothes. Among other things, these productions dem- 
onstrated truths which should be obvious but which are 
often forgotten. Best or second best, old plays have only 
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to be produced simply and with conviction in order to 
delight the most modern; and if our actors will only 
play Shakespeare for all that is in him, and in them- 
selves, they need have no fear of blank verse. 

This stunt of modern-clothes Shakespeare will scarce- 
ly bear reiteration; but an effect equally easy and per- 
haps more enjoyable has been and can be achieved by 
using a properly accurate reproduction of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, and a properly artistic revival of Shake- 
speare’s stagecraft. A demonstration of this was one of 
the few achievements of the New Theatre group. Their 
Elizabethan productions of “The Winter’s Tale” and 
“The Tempest” pleased public and critics alike far 
more deeply than their most elaborately scenic produc- 
tions. It is not true, alas, that no actor ever failed as 
Hamlet or Falstaff; but there are a dozen, perhaps a 
score, of old plays that may be relied on to hold an 
audience—if only they are produced with direct sim- 
plicity and acted with sound ability. 

Though the acrid intelligence of our new Jewry is 
most comprehensively exemplified by the Theatre 
Guild, it has reached its highest development in indi- 
vidual instances and on the commercial stage. In 
“Counsellor at Law” Elmer Rice depicted the sad fate 
of a brilliant young lawyer who is brought into con- 
tact with the Gentile world through intermarriage. His 
wife is flagrantly unfaithful to him, and her social 
set hound him without mercy. In the end, thanks to his 
ability and character, he triumphs—and renounces a 
world and its ways which once seemed to him glamor- 
ous. Thanks to the skill of the playwright and of his 
leading actor, Paul Muni, audiences were held spell- 
bound. But in retrospect one was somehow reminded 
of a certain story of bear hunting as told by a grizzly 
who enjoyed a full meal of sportsman. Such intermar- 
riages present difficulties, are sometimes even tragic in 
their way; but, so far as is known, they have not yet 
eventuated in anything quite so melodramatic. A folk 
that delights in Shylock, however, and once delighted 
in Marlowe’s Barabas, have little to say about race preju- 
dice except that it is apt to be reciprocal. 

One thing seems fairly obvious. When a people who 
comprise only a small fraction of a nation’s population, 
and who hold themselves aloof from the main currents 
of its life, find themselves a major influence in its 
drama, the situation is fraught with difficulty and dan- 
ger. Even from their own point of view it is devoutly to 
be wished that the fissure which divides the two fac- 
tions shall be closed, the gaping wound healed. How 
far that is possible the most venturesome would scarcely 
undertake to say; but there are signs of hope in the 
offing. 

The spirit of satire, even the most acid intelligence, is 
not necessarily race-conscious. It is certainly not so in 
the case of George Kaufman, whose vein has steadily 
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broadened in scope and deepened in penetration. True, 
what chiefly provokes his derision is the intelligence 
quotient of Anglo-Saxondom. In “Dulcy” he aimed his 
shafts at the moronic young-thing, in “To the Ladies” 
at the equally moronic pretense on the part of our men- 
folk that they supremely honor American womanhood. 
In “Merton of the Movies” and “Once in a Lifetime” 
he pursued the moron to his native haunt in Holly- 
wood. In “June Moon” he paid his respects to the writer 
and the public of the sentimental song of commerce. 
In “Beggar on Horseback” he derided that supermoron 
the rotarian. In “Of Thee I Sing” he successfully in- 
dicted our entire nation, at least as it appears in presi- 
dential elections—and thereby most deservedly won the 
Pulitzer prize for the play of its year which best exem- 
plified “the educational value and power of the stage.” 
His latest play, “Dinner at Eight,” gives a picture of 
life as it is lived in Park Avenue which could scarcely 
be more mordant, more disdainful of modern society, 
but which preserves throughout the spirit of unbiassed 
truth. Almost invariably working in collaboration, he 
has been as successful with Marc Connelly as with 
Edna Ferber. So far as has yet appeared, his only care 
is that the indictment in hand shall be a true bill and 
that the resulting play shall be really laughable and 
otherwise worthy of attention. 

It does not follow, of course, that the study of racial 
traits shall be taboo, or even that they shall be presented 
with impersonal detachment. Nothing so natural, so 
human, can be alien to the theatre, or require soft- 
pedalling. In this matter the Guild itself has given an 
example that should be fruitful, though it is rather 
left-handed. In “Success Story” John Howard Lawton 
(whose name, like that of Elmer Rice, does not mis- 
lead us) shows a character development roughly similar 
to that of the old Bowery plays about the Rabbi's 
daughter. 

The central figure is, indeed, a young man, and the 
orthodoxy to which he proves traitor is quite modern 
—that of radical socialism. He is at first a very fire- 
brand of revolt against the business world in which per- 
force he earns his living. But, being protected and in 
some measure controlled by a young Jewess who loves 
him, he holds his job and finds scope for his great abili- 
ties. In the end, the glamour of wealth and power trans- 
forms him. By hook and by crook, especially by crook, 
he wrests control from his easy-going Gentile employer 
and rises to a position of enormous and unrighteous 
power in the world of capitalism. Meanwhile he proves 
faithless also to the young Jewess whom in his heart 
he loves; he covets his employer’s mistress, a flashy 
blonde, and forces her to marry him. But ultimately 
every triumph turns to Dead Sea fruit. As if in search 
of his idealistic youth, he reverts to his Jewish sweet- 
heart. She repulses him, not because she has ceased to 
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care for him but because he has killed in himself the 
thing she respected. Brutally dominant to the last, he 
resorts to force and she shoots him in self-defense. 

“Success Story” is something more than a study of 
individual decadence. As clearly and vigorously as those 
old Ghetto plays, it depicts the tragic danger of con- 
tact with, and absorption in, the larger life of the 
Gentile world. By a curious coincidence, the two lead- 
ing parts were played, and played with consummate 
suppleness and intensity, by grandchildren of Jacob 
Adler, Stella and Luther Adler. Just why the Theatre 
Guild preferred for its own boards a jejune stage man- 
gling of “The Good Earth” and another of those jejune 
indictments, “American Dream,” we need not enquire. 
It did, however, recognize its responsibility to the ex- 
tent of producing “Success Story” through its junior 
organization, the Group Theatre. 

The reaction in Jewish circles was significant. There 
was of course resentment that a Jew should have given 
to the stage a character of the Shylock type. Sermons 
were preached on the subject. But the prevailing opin- 
ion was open-minded and indeed favorable. There is a 
very real problem involved, and any capable presenta- 


tion should be welcome. If race prejudice is to be over- 
come, the prime requisite is racial self-criticism. 

Clearly we are dealing with a development in the 
American drama which is cyclic; but it is perhaps 
equally clear that as yet the cycle is by no means com- 
plete. In such matters, a single generation is a mere 
moment of time. It is, however, beyond question that 
the dynamic force in modern progress springs from the 
small minority of Americans who are of Jewish origin; 
and there is at least a hope that it will at last free itself 
from the blight, largely self-imposed, of social and 
intellectual segregation. Much will depend, of course, 
on the attitude of the Gentile world. According to an 
old adage, every country has the kind of Jews it de- 
serves, and the same may be said of its drama. In mod- 
ern Broadway the two problems are identical. 

What is to be the result? For the present at least 
one can only say that, yielding supremacy in both the 
business and the art of the theatre, Americans of the 
elder stock have suffered an eclipse of what is best in 
their dramatic heritage—which happens to include 
much or most of what is best in the dramatic heritage 
of mankind. 


A Message from Science 
By Michael Pupin 


The author of “From Immigrant to Inventor,” one of the distinguished scien- 
tists of our age, calls for the development of leaders in the spiritual world. 


by a conversation which I recently had with an old 

friend of mine, who is a distinguished classical 
scholar, and who arrived a short time ago from the 
other side on his first visit to the United States. I was 
anxious to know his first impressions of New York, 
and he seemed to be equally anxious to reveal them to 
me. He said: 

“T shall never forget the spectacle which caught my 
eye when my ship entered New York harbor and re- 
vealed to me what I call the acropolis of New York. 
Its sky-high towers with their countless windows are 
certainly a bewildering sight to a man who has never 
seen them before. I could not help imagining that be- 
hind each one of these countless windows there was a 
watchful eye surveying from on high as if from a lofty 
watchtower the ebbs and tides of business in this great 
metropolis. The words ‘business, business, business’ 
seemed to be written across the brows of these cloud- 
capped towers. They looked to me like cathedrals of 


I HAVE a short message from science. It was suggested 


business; Gothic cathedrals, the pride of many Euro- 
pean cities, must be very scarce in this modern metrop- 
olis. I have seen one, only, and it looked so tiny and so 
humble in comparison with its proud neighbors, the 
great towers of your cathedrals of business. 

“The acropolis of New York reminded me by pain- 
ful contrast of the acropolis of Athens which I first saw 
forty years ago. The ancient temples on the lofty brow 
of the Athenian acropolis do not display a single win- 
dow. The spirit which resided in them over two thou- 
sand years ago never took a watchful interest in the 
business developments of the Greek metropolis. The 
Olympian gods to whom these temples were dedicated, 
had no love for the materialism of business operations. 
Their temples are monuments which will always re- 
mind us of the idealism of the classical age. Your 
cathedrals of business are temples dedicated to your 
captains of industry and finance, the modern Olym- 
pian gods of the materialism which you call ‘business.’ 
The spirit which guided the thoughts of the age of 
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Pericles and of Plato would be a perfect stranger to the 
spirit which dwells in your cathedrals of business, 
where countless machines guide every thought and 
every move of the so-called big business. These ma- 
chines have transformed this age into a sordid ma- 
chine age. The crowning glory of the classical age was 
the idealism of Plato’s philosophy and of the matchless 
art of Praxiteles. The crowning glory of your machine 
age is its worship of machines, the pagan idols which 
crowd every nook and corner of your cathedrals of 
business. These are the thoughts which were suggested 
to my mind by your cathedrals of business when my 
ship passed the acropolis of New York. These thoughts 
grew stronger at every one of my visits to this acropo- 
lis.” 

I did not expect that the first impressions of our 
American civilization as exhibited by New York would 
thrill my classical friend. But I confess that his con- 
tempt for everything which he had seen in our cathe- 
drals of business, as he called them, annoyed me. He 
could not help noticing it and said: 

“Please, forgive my bitterness and brutal frankness; 
remember that this mechanistic age has practically 
exiled classical studies from your and our colleges and 
other educational institutions, in order to clear the road 
which leads to scientific research laboratories. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the mechanisms born in these labora- 
tories are to every classical scholar like a red rag to a 
bull?” 

“No, it is not surprising; I understand your bitter- 
ness, and I shall certainly excuse it. But, please, permit 
me just a few comments upon your indictments of what 
you call our machine age. We scientists have a different 
name for it. We think that this is not an age of ma- 
chines, but of physical powers which carry the harness 
called machines. There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the views suggested by these two names. Let me 
illustrate: You say that in your visits to the acropolis of 
New York and to its cathedrals of business, as you call 
them, you saw innumerable machines. Of course you 
did; but you did not see the power which drives them. 
Machines are visible, power is invisible. During those 
visits you saw electrical elevators, incandescent lamps, 
telephones, dictaphones, and many other electrical de- 
vices. But you did not see the invisible electrical power 
which is the breath of life of these material structures; 
it is the immortal soul of their mortal bodies. The dis- 
covery of this immortal soul is the glory of our age, 
which you call machine age. Why not call it ‘power 
age’?” 

“Nobody, I am sure, will object to that,” said my 
learned friend, and then he added: “But a mere change 
in the name of this age does not wash away the stain 
of its materialism.” 

“No, it does not,” said I, “but it does suggest the 


thought that the materialism of this age, if it really ex- 
ists, can perhaps be traced to some other source than 
to the physical powers which are harnessed in the 
service of this creative age. Permit me to say a word 
or two about this thought. 

“On your next visit to those great cathedrals of 
business look up their power plants. Yes, 1 know that 
you have not seen them, but to your question: Why 
should a classical scholar wish to look at musty power 
houses? I have no better answer than to beg you to 
visit them. When you do, be not blinded by the sight of 
their huge steam engines, gas engines, and dynamo 
electric machines. That might prevent you from seeing 
the unobtrusive powerhouse fires. These machines are 
ponderous but cold and lifeless steel; it is the impon- 
derable flame of burning coal or oil which gives them 
their breath of life. That flame is our primordial source 
of physical power. Remove it from this terrestrial globe 
and mankind will return to the primitive state in which 
it was before the Titan Prometheus had stolen the 
heavenly flame from the blazing chariot of the sun 
god Helios and brought it down to earth. This Prome- 
theus legend prophesied, as you know, that the flame 
of the sun god Helios would some day lift up the life 
of mortal man to the level of the immortal Olympian 
gods. This prophecy has been fulfilled, and the great- 
est achievement of physical science is its uplift of hu- 
manity by the power of the flame of burning coal and 
oil. The time will come when grateful humanity will 
look upon this flame with the same reverence with 
which the Vestal virgins of the classical age looked 
upon the sacred flame in the temple of goddess Vesta. 
The ancients recognized that the flame had a heavenly 
origin and worshipped it. Why should we today with 
all our scientific knowledge of its magic power con- 
sider it a source of sordid materialism?” 

My reference to the Prometheus legend and to the 
ancient rites of the Vestal virgins seemed to have made 
a deep impression upon my classical friend. He was all 
attention. I expected this, because I knew that even a 
classical scholar can be thrilled by science when it is 
presented to him in an attractive dress of the classical 
age. I was much encouraged by this success and I 
ventured to make another step in the same direction, 
guided by the following comment of my learned 
friend: 

“Your comparison,” said he, “of the flame of the 
burning coal and oil with the celestial flame which 
Prometheus brought down to earth from the blazing 
chariot of the sun god Helios appeals to me. But I do 
not understand how you can trace the prosy power- 
house fires to a celestial origin.” 

“I shall try to aid your understanding,” said I, “by 
placing before you a bit of modern science which was 
imperfectly understood in our college days. I shall 
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start my exposition by mentioning just a word or two 
about the process called photosynthesis. To a Greek 
scholar, like you, this name needs no explanation, but 
the physical facts which stand behind it need a brief 
description. It is this: Science discovered a wonderful 
activity at the boundary which separates the plant 
structures from the surrounding atmosphere. This ac- 
tivity results from the co-operation of solar radiation 
with the chlorophyl of plants. This substance is an 
organic pigment to which the foliage of trees and the 
blades of grass owe their joyful coloring of green. The 
chlorophyl with its countless pores catches the mole- 
cules of the atmospheric carbon dioxide just as a hun- 
gry spider with its invisible net catches the unsuspect- 
ing fly. Solar radiation with its irresistible blows splits 
the imprisoned molecules into their component atoms, 
carbon and oxygen. The oxygen atoms are returned to 
the atmosphere, but the carbon atoms are retained by 
the plant. 

“Each square inch of a green leaf or blade of grass 
catches, and solar radiation splits, about a million bil- 
lions of molecules per second. Multiply this by the 
number of square inches which are covered by terres- 
trial foliage and blades of grass and you will get a 
number which is as near to infinity as anything that 
science can figure out from actual measurements. 

“This is the most fundamental process in the organic 
world; it is really a manufacturing process which prac- 
tises a method of gigantic mass production, and its 
immediate product is carbon, destined for the upbuild- 
ing of plant and animal life. The cosmic factory em- 
ploying this process is as old as most of our terrestrial 
hills, and yet it remained a secret for millions of years. 
The eyes of man never saw it, the ears of man never 
heard it; so subtle are the ways of the great artisan, 
called nature. But finally the eighteenth-century science 
revealed it. The carbon atoms which this cosmic factory 
delivered to the vegetable kingdom many millions of 
years ago rendered noble service to the creative work 
in the growth of plants and of animals and finally they 
found a resting place in the coal and oil deposits of our 
terrestrial globe. They carried with them to this resting 
place the energy which solar radiation bestowed upon 
them when they were torn away from their beloved 
partners, the oxygen atoms. There they waited many 
millions of years longing for a joyful reunion with 
their lonely partners. The flame of the burning coal 
and oil which you will see in the power plants of our 
cathedrals of business is this joyful reunion. The power 
of this flame is fed by the release of the energy with 
which solar radiation endowed the separated carbon 
and oxygen partners. It is, therefore, of the same celes- 
tial origin as the flame which Titan Prometheus 
snatched from the blazing chariot of the sun god 
Helios.” 
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My friend, the classicist, seemed to be pleased with 
my explanation, probably because he thought that mod- 
ern science had verified the poetic intuition of a legend 
of his beloved ancient Greece. He smiled, and I smiled 
in return, and when he assured me that he would en- 
joy some further eulogies of the power age, if I had 
any, I continued as follows: 

“Some day,” I said, “a Homer in science will dedicate 
an epic to the wanderings of the exiled carbon atoms, 
just as Homer of old dedicated his immortal epic to the 
wanderings of Ulysses. Every line of that modern epic 
will glorify the mission of the wandering carbon atoms, 
carrying heat and power to every nook and corner of 
the organic world, and even to the tiniest cells of 
organic structures, just as the electrical current carries 
light and power to every nook and corner of our 
cathedrals of business. It will glorify the flame of re- 
union of the carbon in our blood with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, because this is the flame of our physi- 
cal life just as the flame of the powerhouse fires is 
the flame of life of the cold and lifeless steel in the 
powerhouse machines. It will glorify the exalted place 
of honor which carbon holds in the advancement of 
mankind. The epic will undoubtedly tell us that dia- 
mond, the purest of all carbon creations, is more pre- 
cious than any other precious stone on this terrestrial 
globe, because it is the most beautiful symbol of our 
age of power. 

“The service which carbon renders to organic struc- 
tures bears the closest resemblance to the service which 
in this age of power carbon renders to mankind. As 
soon as science had unravelled the meaning of car. 
bon’s service in the organic world it could not help 
learning how to extend that service to the life of human 
society, and this knowledge gave us the glorious power 
age of today. This, briefly stated, is the genesis of our 
power age. It is not a transient creation of the human 
brain; its coming was foreordained millions of years 
ago when the earth was still young and man had not 
yet appeared on the face of this terrestrial globe. Its 
operations are crude imitations only of the power oper- 
ations which have been at work in the structures of the 
organic world ever since the power of solar radiation 
began to aid the evolution of life on this terrestrial 
globe. Nothing in the genesis of the power age re- 
veals the slightest trace of sordid materialism.” 

My friend, the classical scholar, seemed to be much 
calmer than he was in the beginning of our conversa- 
tion. As if anxious to dispel some doubts which were 
still lingering in his mind he asked me the following 
question: 

“If physical science and engineering are not respon- 
sible for our present materialism, who is?” I gladly an- 
swered: “We all admit that there is an ugly taint of ma- 
terialism in our present civilization, but why charge it 
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against scientists and engineers? Their life mission is 
to search for morsels of the eternal truth in the physi- 
cal world. The most tangible rewards of this search are 
the discoveries of the laws which govern the action of 
physical powers and of the means of harnessing these 
powers in the service of mankind. Every machine is 
such a harness; it is a visible record of some new morsel 
of the eternal truth. The dynamo-electric machine, for 
instance, testifies that Faraday, a hundred years ago, 
discovered a new morsel of the eternal truth; this 
morsel he called electro-magnetic induction. The gas 
engine which drives our automobiles and flying ma- 
chines testifies that Carnot, and other physical scien- 
tists of the nineteenth century, in their search for 
morsels of the eternal truth, discovered the laws which 
govern the action of the power of heat. These morsels 
are Our most precious treasures in the physical world. 
Without these treasures mankind would never have 
raised the beautiful material structure of our modern 
civilization. An utter lack of understanding of the 
meaning of this material structure is responsible for the 
belief that it hides the source of modern materialism. 
This source is much deeper than the deepest foundation 
of any material structure raised by the genius of man. 
It is in the deepest depths of the human soul where 
selfishness and greed, hatred and fear, have invaded 
the very habitation which the soul of man had reserved 
for the nursery of its celestial twins: beauty and good- 
ness. 

“These favorite children of our soul reveal to us the 
world in which Praxiteles and Raphael lived when 
they presented to mankind their immortal art. It is 
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the world of Homer and Milton. This is the world in 
which Beethoven first heard his heavenly melodies. In 
such a world toiled the tireless chisels of the pious 
artisans who carved the Gothic cathedrals of the middle 
ages. From such a world cane the voice which sounded 
the command: ‘Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the 
spiritual world. It is outside of the boundaries of the 
physical world in which the scientist and the engineer 
are devoting their lives to the exalted mission of 
strengthening the material foundations of our civili- 
zation. The powers discovered and harnessed by them 
have no control over the spiritual world. These powers 
cannot banish the demons of materialism from the 
habitation which the soul of man had reserved for her 
favorite offspring, beauty and goodness. The spiritual 
powers of the human heart are the only powers which 
are destined to banish them and to exterminate selfish- 
ness and greed, hatred and fear, from the soul of man. 
But who can arouse these dormant powers of the 
human heart and develop their irresistible force? Not 
the scientists and engineers, the leaders of the physical 
world. We must have similar leaders in the spiritual 
world. It is the highest mission of our civilization to 
find and to train such leaders and to aid them in their 
gigantic task of delivering the soul of man from the 
demons of materialism. The family and the school, the 
college and the university, and above all the church 
are called upon to carry the burdens of this sacred 
mission. They will receive every aid which science and 
engineering can give and are already giving today. 
This is my Message from Science.” 


EARLY SPRING 
By Philippa Galloway 


Tue fire leaps and falls; outside, the birds 

Sing in the cold gray dusk of early Spring. 
Again, again their sharp sweet twittering, 

Their flights of tune, their little piercing words 
Like shining knives sever the gloom and come 

In shafts of sound to drown the fire’s song. 

But Bright and wild the gay flames leap and throng, 
The wood whistles and crackles and the gum 
Drips sizzling down in golden amber drops, 

Sing, Birds, sing on!—and fire burn more bright! 
But hush! the fire sinks, the bird-song stops— 
And Night comes creeping, dark and cold and still; 
Frost shivers on the grass and trees and props 

A tiny frozen leaf, stark on the window-sill. 





France—the Reactionary Republic 
By Robert Briffault 


In their realistic but world-weary stand for nationalism, the French appear a bulwark 
against modern world forces. These forces, Doctor Briffault believes (and Christian 
Gauss agrees with him in his article in this number) are inevitably breaking through old 
boundaries. What part will France finally play in suggested world unions for peace? 


HAVE seen Paris when it still bore the scars of the 
Franco-German War; I have known it in the years 
between, in the tense days of Armageddon, and in 
the hour of triumph. But no change that I have wit- 
nessed has been more marked than that presented by 
the “Ville Lumiére” today, when it is enjoying a Eu- 
ropean hegemony which fulfils the most sanguine 
Gallic dream. Never did triumph wear so incongruous 
a mien. Paris looks rather like the capital of a defeated 
and hardpressed nation than of one which is able to 
dictate to Europe. Not only does it exhibit none of the 
buoyant brilliancy of its former days of glory, but it 
wears an aspect more chastened and subdued, not to 
say decayed, than at any time during the long years of 
political depression and humiliation. It is, in fact, suf- 
fering from a greater devastation than any wrought 
by the siege of 1871 or by Big Bertha. It is suffering 
from the first gusts of the economic cyclone. 
Americans need, unfortunately, no description of 
the outward symptoms—notices of receiver’s sales, 
luxury shops closed or about to close down, anxious 
managers on the doorstep scanning the horizon for the 
sight of a millionaire. Some restaurants that were 
world-famed landmarks have vanished; others that 
were too exclusive to put out a sign exhibit notices 
announcing meals at popular rates. The efforts of cab- 
arets and “boites” to provide a factitious gaiety have 
about them something pathetic, so evident is the anxi- 
ety to attract the shy foreigner. The pavement of the 
boulevard has assumed a decency without precedent 
in its record. The “accrocheuses” appear to have gone 
into retreat or out of business. The Parisian crowd lacks 
its habitual vivacity; the city and the people wear a 
sober and deflated look. The symptoms are not yet as 
pronounced as in America; France is still relatively 
the least unprosperous of countries. Owing to local 
conditions and police regulations, beggars are not so 
much in evidence as in New York, but a stalwart and re- 
spectable-looking workingman will occasionally accost 
one furtively, and ask for the price of a cup of coffee. 
As in America and elsewhere, the interpretation of 


those now familiar symptoms involves the whole of 
our standards of evaluation. Do they spell decadence? 
The Spanish philosopher Ortéga y Gasset was lately 
contesting the view currently whispered, if less com- 
monly set down in cold print, that Europe is in proc- 
ess of decadence. What tangible grounds, he asks, can, 
after all, be put forward for the verdict? 
Decadence is, of course, a vague and relative con- 
ception. It is a phenomenon to be properly perceived 
in a historical perspective only. The Romans of the 
fifth century did not, in general, perceive or admit 
decadence, conspicuously as the fact shows up in 
retrospect. But our historical insight should be clearer 
than the Romans’. Concrete facts are, for that matter, 
not wanting. Lord Lloyd, speaking the other day at a 
Conservative dinner, sought to lay down such facts, 
so far as England is concerned, in tangible form. “We 
entered the War,” he said, “as the greatest sea-power 
and air-power, and with incomparably the most eff- 
cient and competent Jand army.” Today, he went on to 
say, England “has no mastery of the seas, we are fifth 
in air power, and our Expeditionary force could scarce- 
ly garrison our over-seas coasts.” He spoke of the 
change as a decline “without parallel in history.” 
Military power may not be the sole, nor the essential, 
measure of national rise and wane. Yet, political forces 
being what they are, the means of which a nation 
disposes to back its will, which has generally been cor- 
related with the degree of vitality of political states, mili- 
tary power still remains to a large extent its measure. But 
the present position of France offers a strange and strik- 
ing comment upon that age-long standard. For close on 
half-a-century after her crushing defeat by Germany, 
humiliated France occupied a questionable political 
status as at best a third-rate power. What prestige she 
retained was largely sentimental. Today she is restored, 
politically, strategically, economically, to a position of 
European dominance which she has not held for over 
a century. Her prepotence in relation to other Euro- 
pean states is more unchallenged than it was under 
Napoleon, more solid than under Louis XIV. Her two 
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great historical rivals lie prostrate. Germany is dis- 
armed; England is in the condition described by Lord 
Lloyd. Yet her exaltation is fraught with more anxiety 
than was her prostration. 

France nurses her military supremacy with nervous 
fervor. The gaudy parade uniforms, somewhat sug- 
gestive, in these days, of musical comedy, are ubiq- 
uitous; the tramp of troops, the clatter of cavalry 
squadrons impart to Paris the bustle of an armed camp. 
The late Boncour cabinet was openly hailed as the 
instrument of the General Staff. The meeting at which 
it was formed closed amid cries of “Vive l’armée!” 
“The army,” a deputy said in the Chamber, “is the 
hope and salvation of menaced society, the bulwark 
against the revolutionary peril which threatens Eu- 
rope.” Some days ago an educational society issued a 
pamphlet protesting against the literature which is 
being issued for use in the primary public schools. It 
quoted unbelievably gruesome descriptions glorifying 
in truculent language the most blood-curdling aspects 
of war—veritable literary bayonet exercises—provided 
by the government for the edification of infants. The 
pamphlet was suppressed as treasonable. As I write, a 
conference of the military chiefs of the Little Entente 
is being held at Belgrade under the presidency of the 
French staff. Its ostensible object is to correlate the 
policy to be adopted at the disarmament conference. 
The only question which has been so far discussed is 
the correlation of armed forces and of strategy on the 
day of mobilization. On the northern border of French 
Tonkin a large concentration of troops is taking place 
in view of “danger from the communist armies of 
Southern China.” 

The sabre-rattling of militarism is not, however, as 
formerly, an expression of imperialistic ambitions and 
hunger for conquest. Modern militarism is confessedly 
inspired by anxiety and dread. The anxious efforts of 
France to maintain and consolidate her military su- 
premacy are honestly innocent of schemes of aggran- 
dizement. They have their roots in utter scepticism with 
regard to the fine phrases of liberal pacifism, in derisive 
contempt for the ignominious farce of Geneva, in the 
conviction that a world organized as a system of com- 
peting nations can know no peace that is not a precari- 
ous breathing-space. The next war at no distant date is 
taken for granted as something which does not admit 
of discussion. French militarism has shed its old glam- 
orous cult of “la gloire.” It is not inspired by any illu- 
sions of glamour. It is avowedly founded upon stark 
fear. 

A dialectician, such as Seftor Ortega, may legiti- 
mately claim that neither military nor economic condi- 
tions constitute final tests of decadence. The vigor and 
vitality of nations have more than once been most con- 
spicuous in defeat and famine. It was not in the dark 
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hour of Cannz that Rome proved decadent. French 
nationalism never showed to better advantage—I am 
quoting the remark of a German—than after Sédan 
under the leadership of Gambetta. Economic conditions 
are, we have been abundantly assured, subject to transi- 
tory tribulations. If the concept of decadence be admit- 
ted, it is to the deeper facts of mind and culture that 
it properly applies. 

The theory that mind and culture are ultimately 
determined by economic conditions is now accepted 
by many who are far from being Marxists. But whether 
economic conditions determine mental conditions, or 
vice versa, whether the egg is prior to the hen, or the 
hen to the egg, comes to much the same. The fact is 
that all aspects of a social whole which are distin- 
guished by analysis are in reality indissolubly corre- 
lated. 

How does the realistic and logically disposed French 
mind react to the present unprecedented situation? It 
is not as prone as is the Anglo-Saxon or the Teutonic 
mind to bask in abstract sentiments. It is not easily 
put off with inspiring demagogic phrases appealing to 


moral emotions. 
fe thea 


The economic situation arises mainly from stoppage 
of the world-trade which was the chief source of capi- 
talistic wealth-production. Industrial expansion having 
reached the saturation point, capitalistic enterprises can- 
not thrive by taking in one another’s washing. Dwin- 
dling interest, in turn, freezes capital, and the paralysis 
is thus intensified in a vicious circle of geometric pro- 
gression. The woollen stockings of the French peasant 
are said to contain a hoard of $560,000,000. The French 
financial experts are doing like the peasants; they are 
hoarding gold. One is reminded of a time, three or four 
centuries ago, when the dominant imperial power of 
the day, Spain, held the same simple economic theories. 
It amassed the greater part of the world’s gold—only to 
discover that gold, except in conjunction with trade, is 
worthless. It starved and went to pieces amid moun- 
tains of gold. 

Foreign trade having ceased to be a means of sub- 
sistence, the most obvious manner of making the best 
of a bad job is to aim at national self-sufficiency. In the 
same fashion as the intensification of militarism is in- 
spired by concern for national safety rather than by de- 
sire for expansion, so economic interests have in view 
internal consolidation rather than unattainable foreign 
markets. National systems are thus, like alarmed snails, 
withdrawing deeper and deeper within the coils of 
their shells. 

French realism is clear-eyed enough to perceive that 
to abolish the menace of certain war would mean no 
less than the abolishing of sovereign states, including 
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France and her coign of vantage. There is consequently 
no alternative other than stark militarism. 

Similarly the present economic disorder could, as 
every competent thinker has concluded, be amended 
only by amending out of existence the present economic 
order. Just as there is no logical alternative to national 
abdication except thoroughgoing militarism, so there 
is no logical alternative to capitalistic abdication except 
thoroughgoing reaction and repression. The French are 
consistently logical when they shrug their shoulders 
over the muddled pretenses of a sanctimonious liberal- 
ism which vainly seeks to evade the horns of those 
dilemmas. 

Either interest on capital must be cut down to a 
point which would deprive the economic order of any 
motive for carrying on, or staffs and wages have to be 
cut down. The latter alternative is adopted with reso- 
lute courage. Drastic slashes have been effected in all 
wages and salaries, not only in private enterprises, 
but in all government departments, which, in France, 
include the railways and many other public services. 
The government has just put forward a new pro- 
gramme of further extensive economies which will re- 
duce staffs and wages, and increase unemployment and 


poverty. 
eee 


That unavoidable necessity calls, in turn, for vigor- 
ous repression of the dissatisfaction which it may cause. 
Concurrently with the proposed economies, the govern- 
ment, supported by the socialist party, is asking for a 
vote of 188,000,000 francs for secret police expenditure. 
All public meetings, gatherings, demonstrations, proces- 
sions are forbidden within the city of Paris. On the 
same day that France repudiated the current instalment 
of the American debt several thousands of government 
workers and employees, gathering together in small 
groups, concentrated from all quarters toward the cen- 
tre of the city. The demonstration was studiedly peace- 
ful and orderly. But 1300 arrests were effected. Not one 
line about the matter appeared in any of the leading 
French papers, although all traffic, at the Place de 
l’Opéra, the Palais Royal, the Boulevard Haussmann, 
was held up for several hours and the “metro” service 
stopped. Extensive strikes of dockers were paralyzing 
the shipping at Dunkerque, Havre, Brest, and Bor- 
deaux. Belgium, Dutch, and American sailors were re- 
fusing to help as strikebreakers. The port of Dunkerque 
was completely bottled up. Repression has been particu- 
larly ferocious in Algeria, where native labor has made 
common cause with the French workers. The prisons 
are overflowing, and all proposals of amnesty are re- 
jected by the government. 

Those measures are indispensable for the control of 
the situation. The French authorities show admirable 
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energy and foresight. Whenever possible the arrest of 
potential disturbers of the peace is effected as a pre- 
ventive precaution; by thus closing the stable door be- 
fore the horse has escaped much unpleasantness is 
avoided. 

A moment’s consideration will show that such meas- 
ures, indispensable for the safeguarding of the social 
order, cannot be effectively carried out without at the 
same time exercising a profound influence upon the 
minds and culture of the people. Thus does the link- 
age between purely economic conditions and the subtler 
forces of a nation’s vitality become apparent. Ideas and 
thoughts which are apt to be stimulated by dissatisfac- 
tion must be combated and repressed. Influential 
French journalism, which enjoys for the most part the 
financial patronage and control of the Corsican per- 
fumer, M. Coty, is admirably directed toward the re- 
quired end. French newspapers have a literary quality 
to which Americans are not accustomed in their news- 
sheets, and are not committed to the same extent to 
supplying all the news that’s fit to print. Judicious selec- 
tion and adornment are all the easier. The foreign ar- 
ticles, as a rule well informed, display a remarkably 
unprejudiced attitude toward foreign countries, even 
when, as in the case of America, acute conflicts of inter- 
est exist. French intelligence realizes that other coun- 
tries are faced with similar problems, and is sympa- 
thetic toward their efforts to deal with them. Despite 
even the profound political antagonism toward Ger- 
many and Italy, the French press shows a high appre- 
ciation of the merits of Junker governments and of the 
régime of Signor Mussolini. A profound admiration for 
the latter and for Herr Hitler is indeed noticeable in 
French opinion. The realism of Japanese policy, its 
“no nonsense” attitude, also appeals to the French mind. 
Some newspapers run serial articles on the U. S. S. R.,, 
which display a fine creative imagination. The con- 
fidence shown in the gullibility of the French public 
would be difficult to understand, if the care exercised 
in protecting it against the danger of access to infor- 
mation on the subject were not taken into account. 

It should be borne in mind that France rests upon a 
medizval tradition which is unknown and hard to 
apprehend in America. One is apt to think of France as 
the home of modernity, and of the French in the terms 
applied by Czsar to the ancient Gauls, as seekers after 
novelty. But the view is superficial. The French are 
essentially a conservative people. Only a few steps from 
the boulevards and the monumental quarters of Paris 
with which the foreign visitor is best acquainted take 
one into the narrow winding streets overhung by 
quaint gables of a medizval city, essentially unchanged 
since the seventeenth century. So likewise French cul- 
ture, and the French mind that finds expression in that 
culture, stand very close to the traditional pattern out 
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of which they have grown. As soon as they shrink from 
pursuing the march of ideas to their conclusion, they 
turn back into a world which is incredibly old-fash- 
ioned. From the closed door of fear to traditional medi- 
evalism is but a step. Invariably, reaction tends in 
France to take on the garb of monarchism, clericalism, 
of every manner of antique and outworn creed. The 
appeal of those intellectual antiquities to the French 
mind lies in their representing the traditions of nation- 
alism upon which modern France, for all the bourgeois 
revolution, is built. The shades of political opinion 
which hark back to pre-revolutionary ideas openly style 
themselves “traditional.” 


Seip 


In exactly the same manner as the two major parties 
in America have reference, not to contemporary situa- 
tions, but to the conditions which existed at the time of 
the Civil War, so the nomenclature and characteriza- 
tion of French political parties have reference to even 
more antique conditions. The language of French 
politics dates in fact from the thirties of the last cen- 
tury, the period following the last backwashes of the 
eighteenth-century revolution. The expressions “right” 
and “left” have reference, not to any present-day tend- 
encies of social or political opinion, but to the old op- 
position between “traditionalism” and the Republic, 
which is tainted with the sanction that its origin be- 
stows upon revolution. There is, officially, no “right” 
party today in the French Chamber. It is all “left,” that 
is to say, it is so far advanced as to accept, howbeit un- 
der protest and reservation, the republican régime. The 
group which is at the present moment in power, and 
from which the Herriot and Paul-Boncour ministries 
have been drawn, represents the extreme position, but 
one, to the “left,” and is known as the “radical” party. 
There is nothing about it that even remotely suggests 
radicalism in the English or American sense. It is called 
“radical” with reference to the Middle Ages. Edouard 
Herriot is the darling of the Bourse and the big finan- 
cial interests; Paul-Boncour of the General Staff. 

That is why the “traditional” parties do not constitute 
any real opposition to the “radical” parties. The socialist 
party alone has been regarded with some distrust, not, 
however, because of any aims hostile to the ruling inter- 
ests, but on account of a professed pacifism in its phrase- 
ology. Hence was the support given by that party to the 
militarist Boncour government particularly gratifying. 

One of the most polished of French litterateurs, Albert 
Thibaudet, has just published a book on “Political Ideas 
in France,” which is being widely read. One is struck 
by the fact that the criterion by which the author classi- 
fies political groups is their attitude toward the Catho- 
lic Church, This is not by any means peculiar to the 


writer’s point of view. In every French crisis, as far 
back as Boulanger and the Affaire Dreyfus, the cleav- 
age of political parties has been intimately associated 
with the issues between clericalism and anti-clericalism, 
as representing in the most concrete manner the opposi- 
tion between reactionary forces which, whatever their 
immediate aims, face toward medievalism, and those 
forces which stand for the legacy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the revolution. The term “liberal,” for exam- 
ple, has in French politics an exclusively ecclesiastical 
meaning. It connotes adherence to the idea of a Galli- 
can Church independent of State control. “The liberal 
party,” writes M. Faguet, “is exclusively composed of 
Royalists, Bonapartists, and Clericals,” that is, of re- 
actionary traditionalists. Pre-war France used to be 
thought of as a rationalistic and secularist country. The 
Combes legislation appeared to have eliminated the 
Catholic Church as a factor in French politics and cul- 
ture. All that has been changed since the War. The 
memory of Combes and his policies is contemptuously 
repudiated. In no European capital, not excepting 
Rome, are the black robes of priests and seminarists, 
which were at one time excluded from the streets, seen 
in such swarms as in Paris. The teaching congregations 
have been readmitted and the Church schools reopened. 
It is estimated that one half of the rising generation in 
France is now receiving its “education” at the hands of 
Catholic priests. 

French mentality has readily become adjusted to the 
change. It is perceptible throughout literature. As a 
critic recently remarked with satisfaction, “literature 
has gone right,” which means in French that it has 
gone Catholic. The press and the radio are, according 
to a felicitous Parisian expression, filled with “Bon- 
dieuserie,” or, as one might say, with Goddiness. All the 
daily papers are at present devoting lengthy columns to 
accounts of the apparitions of the Holy Virgin which 
have been witnessed by some children at a nuns’ school 
at Beauraing, near the Belgian border. The miraculous 
appearances have been investigated by journalists and 
certified by “scientists,” and thousands of eager pil- 
grims are taxing to the utmost the means of transport 
to the Walloon village, as well as to Lourdes and 
Lisieux, where miraculous showers of roses are taking 
place. 

It is notable, however, that the tendencies of tradi- 
tionalism, medizvalism, and reaction are much stronger 
in the bourgeois strata of French society than among 
the working classes, in Paris than in the provinces and 
in the country. A current commonplace of present 
French politics is that the provinces vote “left,” while 
Paris votes “right.” Even among the French peasantry 
the clerical influence is, except in Brittany and the 
Auvergne, by no means as pronounced as one might 
expect, or as it is among the bourgeoisie. The French 
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workingman is not as deeply habituated to, or so easily 
influenced by, bourgeois ideas as is the American work- 
er. When he turns, he turns right about. In the sight of 
the workingmen who are now suffering from unem- 
ployment and wage-cuts, the enemy is not the politi- 
cian, the capitalist, the industrialist; he is invariably re- 
ferred to as the “bourgeois.” It is against the whole 
closed, narrow, mean circle of bourgeois ideas and 
interests, ready to withdraw into dead worlds and dark 
ages, that their resentment and their bitterness are 
aroused. 

Political and economic facts may be ephemeral and 
superficial symptoms of decay. But experience shows 
that vital mental correlates are invariably and _ inti- 
mately associated with them. The correlation is ex- 
hibited today by France, the source of so much Euro- 
pean culture and thought, more strikingly perhaps than 
anywhere else. When political and economic interests 
demand that the mind shall remain closed to realities, 
that inhibition does not take place with impunity to 
the vital qualities of the mind. In Italy the Fascist 
régime has effectually sterilized thought, art, literature. 
As of old when ecclesiastical “licencers of thought” 
aroused the denunciations of Milton, “this was it which 
damped the glory of Italian wits, that nothing had been 
written there now these many years but flattery and 
fustian.” French wits, having “gone right,” still show 
their traditional gifts of verbal clarity and discrimina- 
tion in the analysis of “nuances.” But those talents are 
lavished upon worlds of ideas and sentiments which are 
almost oppressively musty. Paul Valéry, the most mod- 
ernist of French poets, the idol of the young esthetic 
intelligentsia, has published his “Views upon the World 
of Today” (Regards sur le monde actuel). They have 
about as much bearing upon the world of today as 
what Mr. Gladstone said in 1863, and the failure of ele- 
mentary apprehension is almost moronic. There is a 
noticeable vogue in French literature and on the French 
stage for a revival of classicism, for backward glances 
upon the fossil remains of French literary tradition. 
One might apply to the French literature of today 
what Mallarmé said of the French Academy: “It is a 
fallen god that remembers Olympus.” 

The most powerful work by far published in France 
this year is the “Journey to the Edge of Night” (Voy- 
age au bout de la nuit) by Louis-Ferdinand Céline. It 
depicts with a force which recalls Dostoievski the mate- 
rial and mental disintegration of the French bourgeois 
class in the throes of the world crisis. Those who, like 
Sefior Ortéga y Gasset, ask for proofs of decadence 
should read this remarkable document. It is a cry of 
misery and anger, an epic of despair which reflects the 
dissolution of a world. “We have no choice,” one of 
the characters exclaims, “but to die or to lie.” The book 
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was narrowly prevented from being awarded the Prix 
Goncourt, which was bestowed instead upon Guy 
Mazeline’s “Wolves” (Les Loups) a greatly inferior 
work, Céline’s work was given the Renaudot prize. 
The author of what is perhaps the most important lit- 
erary creation published in France since Proust’s pano- 
rama of aristocratic decadence, does not glimpse a ray 
of hope. His mind is as completely closed to faith in the 
future as it is to the inward causes of the decadence, 
despair, and dissolution of bourgeois society which he 
depicts. 

The most notable literary figure of France today, 
André Gide, occupied until lately the same position of 
nihilism and despair. In his “Journal,” which has been 
running in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, he proclaims 
his discovery of the fact that what he had set down to 
human nature and fate is the outcome of a social 
anarchy which is engaged in compassing its own elimi- 
nation. The conversion of Gide to communism has set 
the critics busy explaining him away, as English and 
American critics have explained away Shaw, Dreiser, 
John Dos Passos. The courageous language of André 
Gide has, however, heartened a host of other writers, 
such as Henri Lefebvre, the editor of “Philosophies,” 
Paul Nizan, the talented author of “Watchdogs” 
(Chiens de garde), and Philippe Lamour. 

The French attitude toward present world-dilemmas 
differs only from that of other peoples in being less 
obscured by sentimental disguises and shallow euphe- 
misms. It is selfish; it is purely selfish. Nationalism is 
merely a selfishness sufficiently enlightened to discern 
the obvious fact that the prosperity of the tribal group is 
indispensable to the gratification of personal selfishness. 

The argument of selfishness is the most difficult of all 
arguments to refute. What have been termed sciences 
of ethics, and much of what is called religion, have been 
attempts to meet the argument. There is no valid logi- 
cal refutation. If I choose to sacrifice the whole world 
to my personal interests, there is no logical argument 
which can convict me of folly. 

There is none—so long as the relation between the 
human being as an individual and the human being as 
a social product is not clearly apprehended. That rela- 
tion has become concretely demonstrable in our time 
only. The logic of facts demonstrates today that selfish- 
ness, economic or political, individual or tribal, defeats 
ultimately its own purpose. The defeat of Western 
civilization which we are witnessing is the defeat of 
insufficiently enlightened selfishness. Whosoever, man 
or nation, is unable to adapt the selfish calculations of 
interest to changing conditions is, politically, economi- 
cally, intellectually, culturally, in process of decadence. 
France is putting the reactionary logic to the acid test. 
The world may profitably ponder the lesson. 
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Retreat to the Land 


AN EXPERIENCE IN POVERTY 


By Charlie May Simon 


Illustrations by Howard Simon 


croup of us were having tea one 
A Sunday afternoon at our studio 
in New York. As may be ex- 
pected, we were discussing the depres- 
sion. There were, besides Howard, who 
is an artist, and myself, a stock broker, 
a publisher, a writer, and a dancer. We 
did not know the first thing about eco- 
nomics, but we freely expressed our 
opinions and theories. 

As I listened to them my thoughts 
turned to a cabin of our own in some 
wilderness, with a garden patch, a pig, 
a cow, and some chickens, and perhaps 
even a sheep and a loom, for we were 
in a receptive mood then. When I 
glanced at Howard I saw an expression 
in his face that reminded me of the 
time six years ago, in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris, when he asked me to marry 
him four days after we met. When our 
company had gone I was not surprised 
when he said to me, “Will you go?” 
and I answered, “Of course.” 

Howard counted up the month’s 
bills. He found that we had exactly 
eight hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and some cents after they were paid, 
including the return deposit of the elec- 
tric company. We were young, we said, 
healthy and self-reliant. We were inter- 
ested in the same things, and were not 
bored with each other. Of course our 
venture would succeed. We did not 
mind giving up luxuries, those toys of 
civilization that had been invented in 
the last generation or so. All we asked 
of life was a little food, shelter, clothes 
enough for warmth, and peace and 
leisure to do the things we wanted to 
do. 

So one morning, a few weeks later, 
we got into our Ford roadster and 
started west. We settled in the Ozark 
Mountains of Arkansas, following the 


footsteps of a long-ago ancestor. We 
were not long in filing a homestead 
claim on sixty acres of virgin pine for- 
est, and started in on the job of wrest- 
ing a living from the soil. Here we 
have been for over a year and a half. 
We are thirty miles from the nearest 
railroad, telephone, or radio. A dirt 
road winds its way through our wilder- 
ness, but the creeks are unbridged and 
have to be forded when swollen by win- 
ter rains. Sometimes they are impass- 
able, and our mail is held up when the 
mail carrier who brings it from the rail- 
road to our little postoffice cannot cross 
on his mule. Rumors reach us by the 
grapevine system, and they are even 
more garbled than newspaper reports. 
“They say Mr. Hoover’s started a 
war on Chiny, or somewhere,” we were 
told during the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria. And just before the elec- 
tion Uncle Bill Taylor said that Doc- 
tor Evans said that some one told him 
if the Republicans got in, every man, 
woman and child would receive a hun- 
dred dollars. But there was no talk of 
depression, and here, we decided, was 
the ideal place to build our home. 
Our nearest neighbor for five miles 
on one side is old Uncle John, who 
lives alone with two half-starved hound 
dogs in a tumbledown shack. He cooks 
over the fireplace and sleeps on what 
appears to be a bundle of rags, though 
they were at one time patchwork quilts. 
He hid from us for several weeks, and 
we learned that it was because his 
trousers were too torn to be patched any 
more. But his modesty gradually left 
him, and he often comes to sit and chat, 
always saying as he leaves, as though he 
was just about to forget it, “By the way, 
kin I borry a littl?” 
On the other side, our nearest neigh- 


bor is six miles away, a tall and gawky 
young man, Oval, and his equally tall 
and gawky wife, Amerika. A short 
time after we arrived here, they came 
calling in a home-made vehicle with 
no two wheels alike, drawn by a pair 
of lean mules. Ameriky brought her 
two weeks’ old baby. 

“I jist been duncey to see yore place,” 
she told me. “But the little one here 
war borned on the day youens come. 
Hits name’s Jewel.” 

Oval, dressed in the conventional 
overalls and a little straw hat that cov- 
ered less than half of his shocky blonde 
hair, had nothing to say at first. He 
sat smoking one cigarette after another, 
rolling them in strips of catalog paper 
with home-grown tobacco, and striking 
the matches on the bare soles of his feet. 
Finally he asked Howard to step out- 
side. 

“T jist wanted to say,” he said, “that 
when I hearn youens war a livin’ here, 
I lowed there war a goin’ to be trouble. 
But I see youens know how to mind 
yore business, and I wan ter shake hands 
with you and say I’m yore friend.” 
With that he reached back in his over- 
all pocket and drew out a quart fruit 
jar filled with white corn whiskey, and 
shoved it out toward Howard. 

The log house, with its huge stone 
fireplaces, slowly grew to look like the 
drawings Howard had made in New 
York. It is just large enough to meet 
the needs of two people: a studio, a li- 
brary, a kitchen, a bedroom and a wash- 
room, with plumbing, such as it is, by 
an expert moonshiner. The rooms are 
built around a stone-paved courtyard 
bordered with wild flowers transplanted 
from the woods. We had labor at fifty 
cents and a dollar a day, depending on 
the size of the family of the workers. 
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They taught us many things about 
making a house without the use of 
boughten things, how to rive shingles 
from a board tree, and how to make 
the large wooden hinges and latches 
for the doors. With Howard’s help they 
made most of the furniture. Howard 
carved the oak doors with pictures of 
the wild animals about us and painted 
murals on the walls. I was kept busy 
making cushions and curtains of ging- 
ham and hooking rag rugs. 

If we were uncomfortable while this 
was going on, we did not know it. It 
was not until the house was finished 
and screened that we thought of the 
flies swarming through the unchinked 
walls, and the yellowjackets that drove 
us away from the table whenever we 
had wild honey for breakfast, the night- 
ly delousing of chiggers and ticks that 
crawled onto us from the bushes, and 
the noises of the screech owls, foxes, 
wildcats, wolves, and even one night 
the unearthly scream of a panther. 


A homestead claim on sixty acres 
of virgin pine 


We planted our garden without 
knowing it first had to be fertilized, 
and nothing came up. So we brought 
sacks of fertilizer from the cow lot of 
an abandoned homestead, and spread 
it over the garden, and planted again. 
Every morning as soon as we got out 
of bed, we went out into our garden 
and watched it grow, from the baby 
seedlings on, counting each new leaf 
that formed. We hoed out every little 
weed that stuck up its head, and when 


the sun beat down too hot and strong, 
we drew bucket after bucket of water 
and carried it to the garden. It grew, a 


little puny, perhaps, for it was on new _ 


ground, but it pleased us. And then 
came a herd of wild cattle and ate every 
thing down in one night. We ran out 
in our night clothes and beat on a tin 
dish pan to frighten them, but as soon 
as we went into the house again, they 
came back, and we had to go to sleep to 
the sound of the crunching of our corn 
and beans. With the help of a young 
mountain boy we made a fence of pal- 
ings, and planted again, with no thought 
of heroism, but with the determination 
that our venture should not fail. 

“Youens hadn’t ort to plant yore 
beans on flower-pot day,” said the boy, 
“caze they'll all turn to blossom and 
won’t make beans.” 

So because he seemed to know, and 
because he had a successful garden, we 
waited until twin days to plant the beans 
and peas, and the corn was planted in 
the dark of the moon and the potatoes 
were planted in the light of the moon, 
and the watermelons at midnight on 
the first of the month. Whether it was 
the fence or the fertilizer or the phase 
of the moon, our garden grew, and 
supplies us with food. 

We bought a cow and her calf and 
some chickens. The cow is allowed to 
roam the mountains and feed herself 
on mountain grass, coming back each 
night and morning to be milked. The 
chickens feed themselves on grass and 
grasshoppers and what cornbread and 
buttermilk we have left. Inefficient per- 
haps, but we have enough milk and 
eggs for our needs. We trade for what 
food we do not grow. The mountain 
people are fond of trading, as money is 
scarce here. A shirt of Howard’s 
brought a bushel of black-eyed peas, 
and a dress of mine brought two gallons 
of sorghum molasses and a peck of corn 
meal. The woods are full of wild ber- 
ries and grapes, and if we cared for 
hunting and fishing, there are all 
around us deer, wild turkey, quail, rab- 
bits and squirrels, and the creeks are 
full of bass and trout. 

Savannah, a husky mountain girl of 
fourteen, came to us one morning and 
asked if she might work for us in ex- 
change for her clothes and an education. 

“Pappy caint buy me shoes to wear 
to school,” she said, “and I want to 


larn books.” 
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The soles of her shoes were tied on 
with strings, and her dress of many 
patches was of a nondescript color. This 
was all she had, and it was worn out 
in the fields to pick cotton, at night to 
sleep in, and on Saturdays she washed 
it and wore it on Sundays when her 
beau came a talking. 

I realized how little one can learn in 
a two-months-a-year backwoods country 
school when during her geography les- 
son I once asked her if she knew what 
shape the earth was. 

“I don’t know,” she replied, “I’ve 
hearn some say hits round and some 
says hits squar.” 

And when I gave her the fairy tales 
to read that I thought every child was 
familiar with, she could not understand 
them because she had no idea what a 
king or queen or a fairy was. She is a 
bright child and eager to learn. It was 
not long before she had quit sassering 
her coffee and knifing her peas. Giving 
up her snuff was the hardest thing for 
her to do, for she loved to sit at one 
end of the room and spit between her 
teeth into the fireplace on the other 
end, and she was proud of her ac- 
curacy. 

Every morning she washes, irons, or 
scrubs, and draws the water and keeps 
the fires going, and every afternoon 
she bathes and changes her clothes and 
I hear her lessons. I traded an etching 
to a New York friend for two pairs 
of shoes and some dresses, and a friend 
from Chicago sent her some sweaters 
and handkerchiefs and underwear in 
exchange for a wood engraving. Now 
Savannah is well clothed, and she 
knows that the earth is round and that 
Columbus discovered America, and 
she has a faint idea that a king is a 
boss of a whole lot of people and land. 

After the house was finished and the 
garden growing, and Savannah was 
well established in the household, we 
had about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of the money we brought with us. 
By this time we had given away, traded 
or worn out nearly all of our clothes, 
and we decided to buy substantial wool- 
len and khaki clothes that would last a 
long time. Too, we had more leisure 
and we could subscribe to some maga- 
zines and books by the month. We sent 
off checks for the magazines and books, 
and we went in to Little Rock for one 
more fling, a movie, dinner at a hotel, 
and shopping. A few days after, we re- 
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ceived word that the bank had failed 
before the checks could be turned in. 
One of the magazines continued to send 
us the year’s subscription, and some one 
on the staff of the Literary Guild 
bought an etching and that paid for the 
books we had received. The rest were 
stopped. The stores were not so kind. 
There were threats to sue, but the jus- 
tice of the peace, who is also the general 
store keeper, the game warden and the 
postmaster, was sympathetic, having 
lost a few dollars himself in the bank. 
Later the bank paid a small dividend, 
and the stores were satisfied. 

One day Savannah and I spent the 
day with old Granny Blair, who taught 
us to spin thread from cotton and wool, 
and weave it into cloth, and her hus- 
band promised to make me a loom just 
like hers. But the work was long and 
tedious, taking days to make a little 
cotton cloth that could be bought for 
five cents a yard. I often say that I will 
some day get to it, but I know that 
I never will, as long as the clothes we 
have last, and we can continue trading 
etchings for shoes. 

Once a week we walk the twenty 
miles to and from the post office for our 
mail. We are still tenderfoot enough to 
feel the effect of it, for the road is steep 
and rough. But the thought of the 
lounging pajamas and slippers that Sa- 
vannah will have out for us and the 
warm milk and buttered scones with 
blackberry jam she will have ready 
make the climb worth while. 

Though we do our own baking and 
cheesemaking, and plowing and hoeing 
the garden, we have never before had 
so much leisure. We have also found 
time to enter into the life of the settle- 
ment. Howard has been called upon to 
act as lawyer and doctor. Old man 
Leach had fought in the Civil War, but 
his widow forgot which side he was 
on. He would not take a pension dur- 
ing his lifetime. “Not as long as I got 
two good hands and two laigs will I 
take nary penny from nobody,” he said. 
But Mrs. Leach did not share his 
scruples. 

“Mr. Howard,” she said, “you been 
around a whole lot and know a lot of 
people. Can you tell Mr. Hoover to git 
me that there widow’s pension Uncle 
Mike said I orter be a gittin’?” 

Doctor Evans is our only doctor with- 
in a radius of thirty miles, and that 
means mule miles instead of automo- 


bile miles. He is an old man, past 
eighty, and he has had no more than 
two years’ schooling in his life. He ob- 
tained his license when the State was 
young and not so strict, and because we 
are a poor settlement, and can pay for 
our health only with calves and pigs and 
chickens, the town doctors have allowed 
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gums with its brains, a remedy every 
mountain mother uses. Then the child 
had summer complaint, or diarrhea, and 
was given laudanum, paregoric, whis- 
ky, castor oil, black draught, and then 
more medicine. Everything was given 
that Ameriky could think of and every- 
thing that her neighbors told her about. 





The log house is just large enough to meet the needs of two people 


him to go on practising. His sole knowl- 
edge of medicine is contained in the di- 
rections on the patent medicines he has 
bought, and his sixty years of experi- 
ence. He is a conscientious old man 
though. He has no home, living with 
whichever patient needs him most, 
often sleeping on a pallet on the kitchen 
floor. His speciality is gunshot and 
knife wounds, for he has had much 
practice in that in our moonshining 
community. He is never called in on an 
obstetric case, for that is left to the 
women folks. 

One day last winter, word reached us 
that little Jewel was sick, and would we 
go for the doctor. We found him at 
the Blair place, where old Mrs. Blair 
was ailing. It was after dark when we 
reached the sick baby, for we had to 
go around thirty-five miles by automo- 
bile to reach a place six miles from us. 

By questioning Ameriky, we learned 
that the baby’s illness had started with 
a cold, and she was teething at the same 
time. 

“I give her some pole cat grease fer 
her cold, and she perked right up,” 
Ameriky said. And Oval had gone out 
into the woods and killed a rabbit so 
that Ameriky could rub the baby’s 


When the old doctor brought out his 
ever-present dose of strychnine, and be- 
gan tearing strips of Sears Roebuck 
catalog paper to portion out doses from 
his collection of medicines, Howard 
grabbed his hat and whispered to me 
that he was going for the county nurse. 
It was a long rough ride to the county 
seat and our tires were worn, but I 
bade him Godspeed. 

We had stood silently by and watched 
Mrs. Thompson bathe her child sick 
with the chicken pox, in the blood of a 
freshly killed chicken. And we had 
seen a young man die of a burst ap- 
pendix because his wife said she was 
afeared of hospitals when we offered to 
take him to one. But our little home- 
stead baby was too close to us to allow 
to die without trying to save her. 

For the first time, I felt our helpful- 
ness in the wilderness and understood 
the natives’ need for a religion of faith. 
When I made my way through the 
crowd of men, women and children 
who had come to set up, I saw little 
Jewel, lying white and thin on her 
straw bed, with an old quilt used for 
a sheet. I quietly reached down and 
killed a bed bug that was crawling on 
her arm. 
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“T jist caint git shet of them thangs,” 
Ameriky told me. “The bats brang 
them here. They lay the eggs in the 
walls.” 

Soon after the dose of strychnine, 
Jewel began to rally. 

“She’s a gittin’ better. I know she’s a 
goin’ to git well,” Oval said. “I been a 
prayin’.” 

About that time a whippoorwill was 
heard near the window. This means to 
the mountain people a message of death, 
and I shuddered. 

“Somebody kill that dratted bird,” a 
woman screamed. “You William, chunk 
a rock up thar and kill that bird.” But 
William did not succeed, and the bird 
went on with its innocent call all dur- 
ing the night. 

And when a screech owl called out 


in the darkness, an old man quickly : 


turned his overall pocket inside out and 
wrung it, thus wringing the neck of 
the owl. The call grew fainter and 
fainter, finally dying away. 

Would Howard never come, I 
thought. Hours must have gone by. 
The children were sleeping on pallets 
around the floor. I was sitting with the 
grown-ups around the fire, scarcely lis- 
tening to the tales of death and haints 
that are always told when people come 
to set up with the sick. At last I heard 
two cars in the distance come bumping 
along the rocky road. I knew Howard 
had brought the county nurse. 

When there is a doctor in attendance, 
the county nurse is not allowed to ex- 
press an opinion about a case, but she 
saw that the child needed immediate 
attention. We pleaded an hour or so 
with the doctor and the parents to send 
the child to a hospital where she would 
be given every chance to get well. At 
last they agreed, but it was with re- 
luctance that Oval and Ameriky with 
the baby in her arms were bundled in 
the nurse’s car at dawn and began their 
long drive to Little Rock. 

But they were too late. It was over 
a week after little Jewel had been 
buried and her little grave had been 
duly decorated with broken bits of 
colored pottery, that we learned of it. 

“You orter seen that place,” Ameriky 
told me two months later when her 
second baby was born, and she could 
bring herself to talk about Jewel. “She 
war in a room with lots of other little 


children, and they wuz so clean. She 
had two white sheets put on fresh ever 
day, and if they even spilt a little water 
on the bed, they went and changed 
again. I’m glad we went. She couldn’t 
have got well nohow, but I’m glad she 
had such a nice place to die in.” 


de 


We’ve spent many pleasant after- 
noons this summer on some neighbor’s 
porch, with our bare feet resting on the 
cool floor, discussing the latest gossip, 
who has been cut or shot in a brawl, or 
how Miss Marthy’s baby was brought 
into the world by Grandpap Tillar, be- 
cause we women folks could not reach 
her in time, and how Miss Marthy will 
never get over the embarrassment of 
having a man attend her. And we would 
hear again of how Dick Bly got on a 
drunk that lasted a week, and held a 
revival over at Wild Cat Ridge, and 
saved five souls. He came to as he walk- 
ed out into the water to baptize them, 
and walked away saying, “Hell, I ain’t 
fitten fer this job.” 

We have so adjusted ourselves to the 
life of the mountains that we have no 
actual need for money. The battery of 
our automobile has long since died, and 
the tires are worn out by the rocks on 
the road, so no money need be spent 
for gasoline. Once a week the peddler 
comes from the city and trades flour and 
sugar and salt for chickens, eggs and 
butter. Savannah has had twenty-five 
cents in her purse since we gave it to 
her two months ago, and Howard has 
been carrying a half dollar around in 
his pocket so long it is getting rusty. 

All along our letters have been full 
of enthusiasm. We have written glow- 
ingly of our freedom from financial 
worries and our leisure to do whatever 
we wanted to do. To those friends who 
bathe in lavender bath tubs with sweet 
smelling salts, we wrote of bathing in 
Cove Creek amongst the water-lilies 
screened by willows, and taking our 
shower at a tiny waterfall. 

Now that the house is completed, the 
rose garden growing, and the pump- 
kins, sweet potatoes, peas and corn har- 
vested, we can sit back and say that it 
has been successful, this experiment of 
sustaining life on the soil. 

But it has really proven nothing ex- 
cept that, whatever the cause of this 
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world economic disturbance, the remedy 
is not back to the soil, to the simple 
life of our forefathers, in spite of what 
the theorists sitting on easy chairs in 
warm houses may say. We have enjoyed 
creating Possum Trot, even the hard 
work, the hunger and the poverty, for 
that was part of our scheme. But we 
have learned to our astonishment, that 
it was the creating we enjoyed. We are 
still not satisfied. There is a restlessness 
within us that we cannot defeat, that is 
as old as mankind. We want more than 
a roof over our heads and food in our 
stomachs. Luxuries are as necessary as 
bread to those of us who have known 
them. When every drop of water you 
use is drawn from a seventy-foot well, 
and every bit of food you eat must be 
forced from a rocky soil with a hand 
hoe, you don’t feel that machines are 
your enemies. We want light again by 
pressing a button, and water, hot or 
cold, by the turn of a tap, and steam heat 
and iced lemonade. We are already 
pricing water systems and electric sys- 
tems in the mail-order catalogs, and I 
have been looking longingly at the pic- 
tures of kerosene refrigerators and 
washing-machines. 

We know that when the depression 
is over, and people start going around 
once more with confident faces, buy- 
ing paintings, etchings and illustrated 
books, and money comes to us once 
more, we will not spend it wisely as we 
once had planned. We will not add to 
the potato house or build the guest cot- 
tage. We'll go back to the city, and once 
more Howard will wander through the 
art galleries, or mingle again with 
friends in his profession. And I can 
think of nothing I would like more 
to do than to hand one of those lit- 
tle green papers I have not seen in so 
long, to a salesgirl, and be given a 
neatly tied parcel, containing any- 
thing, I don’t care what, and hear again 
the clinking of silver change going from 
her hand to mine, and into my purse. 
I'd get once more into silk stockings and 
a chiffon dress and Howard would take 
his tuxedo from out of the moth ball 
box, and we’d go to a symphony con- 
cert, or we'd hear Fritz Kreisler play 
his violin. And as on that day when we 
filed our homestead claim and started 
cutting down trees for our home, we'd 


say, “After all, this is really living.” 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in world affairs today 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR OF CRIME 


HE average medical authority will 
T= that it is not healthy for a 

growing child to sleep with its 
head under the bed covering or pillow. 
As part of my duty to society and the 
domestic scheme of which I am a por- 
tion, I have tried for many years to 
mould the minds of my children along 
the most constructive lines within my 
mental grasp. I have endeavored more 
or less conscientiously to teach them the 
futility of banalities, conniving, revenge 
motives, etc. 

Suddenly it seemed as though these 
several years of purposeful effort in this 
direction had gone to waste. Out of a 
clear sky my six-year-old son command- 
ed me to “Stick ’em up!” He confessed 
that he did not know what it meant, and 
that he had heard it on a certain radio 
program. 

My daughter, who is eight years old 
and a normally healthy girl of average 
intelligence, began sleeping with her 
head under the bed covering. Investi- 
gation disclosed that she was trying to 
escape imaginary foes who were ap- 
pearing nocturnally in the darkened 
corners of her chamber. She had evolved 
a system of arranging the several doors 
of our apartment in a manner that puz- 
zled me completely. For instance, if her 
chamber door was closed, all other 
doors, with the exception of my bed- 
room door, had to be closed. There are 
other subtle variations too complicated 
to understand, or even remember. 

I felt that defeat had crowned my 
efforts to rear a child without fear of 
anything on earth, including myself, 
darkness, thunder, lightning or sundry 
agencies which often instil fear. She 
had developed a mild degree of sleep- 
lessness, which I was certain would 
manifest itself to the detriment of her 
excellent health sooner or later. 

But I have been encouraged greatly 
of late by a corrective measure of sur- 
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prising simplicity. All will soon be as 
before. My corrective step consists of 
removing the power tube of our radio 
set from 4 P.M. each afternoon until the 
children retire at 8 p.m. By so doing I 
have eliminated four hours of lessons 
on the art of crime and higher skuldug- 
gery which pour from the radio stations 
each afternoon, almost without inter- 
ruption, from Monday to Friday. 

I have listened carefully, and I can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
every form of crime known to man is 
either committed or suggested in the 
majority of juvenile programs on the 
radio today. There are exceptions, of 
course. There are a few broadcasting 
people who are trying to give construc- 
tive entertainment for children in ex- 
change for the purchase of their com- 
modity. But they shall have to be de- 
nied my daughter’s audience until the 
others come to earth. 

I have before me a chart of twenty- 
five juvenile radio programs on the 
three major stations or networks in the 
East. Not more than three or four of 
this number are free from crime and 
planned felony, either by subtle sug- 
gestion or actual commission. I contend 
that this is sufficient to make a huer and 
crier out of anybody, especially a father 
whose daughter cannot go to sleep on 
schedule. 

Manufacturers of foods, especially 
cereals, have discovered that it is easier 
to sell by appealing to children than to 
trust the whims of adult listeners. Lit- 
tle Johnny or Mary will plead and 
plague for a new form of medicated 
sawdust until their despairing mother 
puts it on her shopping list. Sponsors 
even go so far as to intimidate child lis- 
teners to the extent of hinting that they 
have no right to tune in on a program 
unless they purchase the product of the 
sponsor. 

It was this suggestion that sent my 


son from the loud speaker one after- 
noon suffering from pangs of con- 
science. He gathered that it was dishon- 
est to listen to “Littke Orphan Annie” 
because my wife had refused to pur- 
chase Ovaltine which the program ad- 
vertises, 

Sponsors of most programs employ 
two tricks, one to hold the young listen- 
ers and the other to sell the product. 
They first inject intrigue and suspense 
into the story by placing the leading 
character constantly in danger after 
establishing sympathy. Then at the fin- 
ish of each day’s script they offer some 
cheap gift in exchange for concrete evi- 
dence that the product has been pur- 
chased. In this way they keep a con- 
sistent check on the results of their 
promotion. 

Recently I turned on the radio to 
listen to the program “Skippy,” a con- 
tinuity based on Percy Crosby’s car- 
toon strip. The program is sponsored 
by the Washburn-Crosby Company for 
the purpose of selling Wheaties, a dry 
cereal said to be of pressed whole wheat. 

Tuning in, I find Skippy and his 
father captives in a truck and being 
taken to a hideaway. They have been 
kidnapped to prevent their testifying 
against “The Brain,” a super-criminal. 
Some time ago “The Brain” was at the 
head of a counterfeit ring, which Skippy 
broke up. 

At the time I tuned in the super- 
criminal is suspected of pyromania, for 
several buildings in the town have been 
burned. These episodes have been going 
on for months. The announcer assures 
each anxious juvenile listener that, while 
he or she may be gasping with suspense 
and at the point of swooning, there 
should be no deep concern over the 
ultimate preservation of Skippy’s life. 
He will come out unscathed. 

Another very popular crime program 
is “Little Orphan Annie,” sponsored, 
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as I have said, by the makers of Oval- 
tine, a “pick-up” for children, calcu- 
lated to make the richest cow’s milk 
tastier, more nutritious and productive 
of sleep. By its advertising talk the pro- 
gram subtly suggests by inference that 
the child listener be soothed to sleep 
with a dose of Ovaltine after the ex- 
citement of the program. 

Annie, the leading character, is an 
orphan, and the escapades which com- 
prise the child’s day-by-day life approx- 
imate a high degree of sadism. She has 
been kidnapped, chloroformed, render- 
ed unconscious by a deliberate blow on 
the head, held prisoner several times, 
pursued over the countryside by the 
law, imprisoned in barns and hovels 
and freight cars. She has trailed and 
captured bank thieves. She has been 
forced to spend several nights in a de- 
serted shack in the woods to avoid being 
taken back to a sadistic orphan asylum 
which is under the direction of a shrew. 
She has been taken back to the orphan 
asylum through a procedure obviously 
unjust, if not illegal, and there has been 
made to scrub floors and perform the 
labors of a sub-menial. 

When I last tuned in, her constant 
boy companion was with her aboard the 
clipper ship belonging to her foster fa- 
ther. He was financing a search for a 
Pacific island treasure. The owner of 
the map was an aged half-wit with a 
blood-curdling laugh. Down in the hold 
was a stowaway villain. He was fast 
lining up the crew for mutiny. He 
planned to kill or drown the rich foster 
father, Daddy Warbucks, grab the map 
and the ship and seek the treasure. 

A third very popular feature is “Buck 
Rogers in the Twenty-fifth Century,” 
or five hundred years hence. It is spon- 
sored by Rice Crispies, and other Kel- 
logg cereal products. Rogers is a Lind- 
bergh type, honest, straightforward, but 
with no definite status as to position 
and income. His co-worker is a young 
woman, Wilma, who enjoys a similar 
economic and vocational status, along 
with constant danger and doubt. 

The program contains all the skul- 
duggery conceivable to the human 
brain. They have tracked down counter- 
feiters, thieves, formule seekers, inter- 
national crooks, been trapped by ene- 
mies on the Planet Mars, and done 
everything except unearth the lost 
tribes of Israel. 

My last association with the program 
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found Buck Rogers out on the floor of 
the ocean in a diving suit with only 
enough oxygen to last a couple of hours. 
His enemy had run off with Wilma and 
the submarine, while he was searching 
for a sunken city. Rogers bobbed up 
the following evening somewhere in Ja- 
maica Bay, a little out of breath, but 
safe and ready to pursue the villain and 
save Wilma. 

It took me only a few minutes to 
catch the drift of “Seckatary Hawkins,” 
a program designed for children and 
sponsored by Ralston cereal. Before the 
program was many minutes old a large, 
hairy, animalistic hand and arm reach- 
ed through the clubhouse window and 
dropped a note. The note read: “Don’t 
go.” And it was signed “Oo Goo.” The 
note referred to a proposed search for 
a treasure which was obviously want- 
ed by another faction. The faction, of 
course, didn’t have as much right to 
the treasure as Seckatary Hawkins. The 
large, hairy figure got away, but not 
before there was enough discussion 
about it to keep anybody awake. 


te 


When I tuned in on the H-Bar-O 
Ranch program, sponsored by the H-O 
Oats Company, the sheriff had just been 
shot and almost killed. Bobby Benson, 
a supposedly sub-adolescent, is the en- 
vied hero. The part is read on the radio 
by an cighteen-year-old midget who en- 
joys considerable prestige as a juvenile 
star of the air. Young Benson rides 
ponies, takes part in shoot-ups, speaks 
the lingo of cowboys, chases cattle rus- 
tlers, criminals, bandits, and has a 
whale of a time. 

The bait of this program is a yellow 
bandana of calico sent through the mail 
for membership. The yellow comes out 
on the child’s neck. One corner of the 
kerchief dipped in a glass of water turn- 
ed the liquid a lemon color. To obtain 
the remaining nine pieces of the cow- 
boy outfit, the child must send 9 box 
tops and $3.60, or 87 box tops alone. At 
20 portions to the box, it would take a 
child five years, eating oatmeal every 
day, to save 87 package tops! 

The Lone Wolf Tribe is another 
membership device. Its appeal is made 
through Indian hokum, allegedly au- 
thentic lore of legend and history. It is 
told by Lone Wolf, a purported chief, 
in unconvincing broken English, or 
broken Indian, as you will. 


There is a similar savage program on 
WOR called the Indian Pow-Wow and 
the head man is Little Bear. This too is 
packed with redskin lore and intrigue 
of the 100 per cent American. Other 
juvenile programs of danger and frenzy 
on this station are Tarzan of the Apes, 
resurrected from Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
books, and the Discoverers Club, a pi- 
rate series. The trade mark of the latter 
contains a pistol and a telescope. They 
are a swash-buckling crew of cutthroats 
who offer danger and double-crossing 
every minute. 

The Flying Family consists of the 
four Hutchinsons who were wrecked 
in their plane in Greenland last year and 
rescued by a North Atlantic ship. When 
I last listened in, the family was in a 
Hollywood beanery, about to crash the 
movies. The children of this program 
are not always the actual Hutchinson 
children, but professional voices. It is 
significant to note that the broadcasting 
scheme was arranged before the family 
took off on the trans-Atlantic flight! 

The Wheatenaville program used to 
be that delightful “Raising Junior” 
series. But Peter and Aline Dixon, who 
wrote the series, suddenly were out. Ray 
Knight, who had played small parts 
came up with the account. It is now 
supposed to be a record of two adopted 
children, but when I listened it was 
concerned with the heartaches and jeal- 
ousies of Uncle Billy and his sweetheart. 
The children had been subordinated to 
the post of fixers of the romance. 

“Kaltenmeyer’s Kindergarten,” a net- 
work-sustaining feature, is essentially 
vaudeville drivel. Kaltenmeyer is a 
bachelor teacher in a hick town and 
speaks with a dialect. His pupils are 
Mickey, a tough boy; Isidor, Hebrew 
dialectician; Tony, Italian dialectician; 
Percy, effeminate and user of large 
words; and a couple of giggling girls. 

“Black and Blue,” two bungling, un- 
grammatical amateur detectives, form 
another 100-per-cent crime program in 
the interest of Iodent tooth paste. They 
have been involved in warehouse rob- 
beries, kidnapping, attempted murder, 
arson, revenge motives, court scenes, 
bribed juries, and even a Shanghai ges- 
ture. I personally banned them on the 
day when one of the characters was sick 
from veal hash and the other said: “You 
shouldn’t ought to have did it.” 

The prize program of crime within 
the listening hours of juveniles is 
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“Myrt and Marge,” sponsored by Wrig- 
ley’s gum. Myrt and Marge began their 
radio careers backstage. The earlier 
episodes dealt with Marge’s unfortu- 
nate brother, a dope addict, who black- 
mailed his sister for money with which 
to buy drugs. Murder, court scenes, and 
various types of intrigue form the back- 
bone of each episode. 

“Just Plain Bill,” a composite of all- 
rural air characters, works for Kolynos 
tooth paste, and is designed to impress 
children as well as grown-ups. Bill is a 
snivelling barber-shop proprietor who 
has never known a minute of peace and 
contentment since the series began. His 
daughter is constantly disappearing 
mysteriously and turning up embittered 
against him. Then her sweetheart dis- 
appeared. Bill has a half-wit companion 
named Elmer Eaps, and also a mortal 
enemy, Jeff Shanks, who is at the back 
of every night’s plot. 

The two oldest club operators on the 
air, Jolly Bill Steinke and Uncle Don, 
are not above reproach. Steinke packs 
his morning program with fantastic ad- 
ventures, danger, and suspense. He 
does, however, bring his companion, 
Jane, back to the microphone each 
morning to plug Cream of Wheat. 
Uncle Don’s large club on WOR is free 
from all crime and misdemeanor. His 
one shortcoming is driving parents al- 
most to distraction with the monotony 
of procedure and tiresome plugs. I 
timed him one evening giving eleven 
minutes to the alleged virtues of Hor- 
mel soup, one of his four sponsors. 

Of the twenty-five juvenile programs 
on the Eastern stations and networks 
there are only two which I would recom- 
mend as constructive as well as enter- 
taining. By that I mean designed to 
win the attention of the child listener 
and keep it by sheer originality, hard 
work, and good writing, and not by 
cheap suspense and crime. 

The first of these two is “The Sing- 
ing Lady,” sponsored by Kellogg’s. The 
other is “Paul Wing, the Story Man,” 
who flies the banner of Post Toasties. 

The Singing Lady is a versatile wom- 
an who does a good job of dramatizing 
standard fairy stories and popular 
legends with clever voice changes. The 
writing and adaptation are good, and no 
child listener retires with the taste of 
blood or the thought of it. 

Paul Wing reports the harmless ad- 
ventures of Captain Better, a boy and 


a girl. With them are two pets who 
will soon be famous. One is Walter the 
Whale, a fish in a bowl of water who 
talks in a deep voice. His only defense 
against oppression is a threat to splash 
water with his tail. It is one of the 
most ingenious programs of radio. 
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Since starting this article I learned 
that similar parental sentiment on the 
subject had crystallized in Westchester 
County of New York. The Parent 
Teachers’ Association of Fox Meadow 
School, Scarsdale, distributed two sets 
of questionnaires, one set for 286 pupils 
between the ages of eight and thirteen 
years, and the other for parents and 
teachers whose ages were not revealed. 
It is planned to present a monthly re- 
view on this basis. 

Although the spirit of the Westches- 
ter ratings coincides essentially with my 
own, I feel that the petitioners have not 
approached the subject adequately. Five 
parents or teachers were assigned to 
review a designated program, whereas 
the entire body should have charted 
their reactions. A classification from 
those questionnaires would then be truly 
representative. 

The mothers’ ratings follow: 
Excellent—Roses and Drums, Current 

Events, Today’s News, Great Mo- 

ments in History, Dramatized News 

Events. 

Very Good—True 
Sports—Ford Frick. 

Good—The Singing Lady (younger 
children only), The Lone Wolf Tribe, 
Buck Rogers, The Goldbergs, Dra- 
matic Sketch, Eddie Cantor. 

Fair—The Lady Next Door, The Flying 
Family, Seckatary Hawkins, Adven- 
tures of the Safety Soldiers, Amos ’n’ 
Andy, The Jesters Trio, Ray Knight, 
A Wayside Cottage, Fu Manchu 
Mystery (older children only), Rin 
Tin Thriller. 

Poor—Bobby Benson, Paul Wing— 
Story Man; Uncle Don, Betty Boop, 
Just Plain Bill, Boy’s Club, Five Star 
Theatre (Marx Brothers), Charlie 
Chan, Chandu, Eno Crime Club. 

Very Poor—Skippy, Little Orphan An- 
nie, Detectives Black and Blue, Myrt 
and Marge, The Shadow, Howard 
Thurston—Magician. 

The children, in rating their likes 
and dislikes, were in almost unanimous 
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disagreement with the parents and 
teachers. The children flew the banners 
of Skippy, Little Orphan Annie, Black 
and Blue, Myrt and Marge, The Shad- 
ow (8.30 p.m.), and Howard Thurston 
—Magician (8.45 P.M.). 

The parents and teachers declared 
that these programs were “very poor,” 
the lowest rating. As you see, they gave 
their highest rating, “excellent,” to only 
five programs, Roses and Drums (Civil 
War), Current Events, Today’s News, 
Great Moments in History, and Drama- 
tized News Events. 

Few could question the excellence of 
these programs, but they are designed 
for adult listeners. Except for Great Mo- 
ments in History, you could hardly ex- 
pect a restless child to give audience 
for even a few minutes. I should no 
more try to interest a sub-adolescent 
in that type of program than I would 
try to bury his nose in the editorial page 
of The New York Times. 

The Westchester adults have failed to 
listen with the ear of a child. Their re- 
ports reflect the anxiety of a worried 
homekeeper wondering what on earth 
is happening in the outside world. In 
their justified protest against the horror 
in juvenile programs, they have hastily 
substituted or recommended adult en- 
tertainment, instead of taking out the 
power tube and playing leap-frog with 
the children. 

As for me, I should rather play the 
leap frog until the child is old enough 
to become interested in factual circum- 
stance which forms the basis of the 
programs favored by the Westchester 
adults. I do not believe that boys and 
girls should be guarded in sweet sim- 
plicity until they are in their late thir- 
ties, but on the other hand I should like 
to see my children more or less in the 
dark on the subject of counterfeiting 
until they are about ten years old. I 
should like to postpone my children’s 
knowledge of how to rob a bank, scuttle 
a ship, shoot a sheriff, the emotional ef- 
fects of romantic infidelity, jungle haz- 
ards, and the horrors of the drug habit 
for a few more years at least. 

And I repeat that if there is not a defi- 
nite trend toward constructive enter- 
tainment in the programs designed for 
children, my own shall not be num- 
bered among listeners, even if it costs 
me my own parlor relaxation of sing- 
ing what I insist is barytone with the 
various quartets on the air. 





AMERICA’S HOMELESS ARMY 
By Lowell Ames Norris 


“I am a lost boy 

Lost am I forever 

Gone father and mother 
Gone sister and brother 
I wander all alone. . .. 
—Song of the Russian Bezprizorni. 


RAGGED army of 200,000 youths 
A and a scattering of girls, rang- 

ing in ages from ten to eighteen 
—the bezprizorni of America—slowly 
wanders about the country, children 
whose plight the past Congress failed 
to recognize. 

In Russia when 750,000 homeless 
waifs were thrown onto the streets with- 
out resources the problem was directly 
the result of famine and civil strife. In 
America there is no famine or civil 
strife but there is a depression and the 
suffering is almost as great. In Russia 
the bezprizorni were forced to take 
shelter in caves beneath the city walls, 
in unused sewers, and in palace cellars. 
Perhaps we may come to the same thing 
in this country. Just recently a lone 
straggler of the American bezprizorni, 
a tiny, cowering chap of twelve, was 
picked up in the New York subway 
where he had been living for months 
upon skins and scraps he had stolen 
from refuse cans. From Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and 
other large cities come stories of these 
homeless children almost as pitiful. 

When food and help were not forth- 
coming in disorganized Russia the 
bezprizorni banded together and hunt- 
ed in packs like wolves. The homeless 
children of America have not been 
driven that far—yet. Harried by author- 
ities, shot at by the railroad police, they 
remain as a whole just plain normal 
boys. Although discouraged in their 
search for work, they are still satisfied 
to ask meekly for help. 

But there is always a tomorrow, and 
far-sighted Americans are fearful that 
this tomorrow may bring with it a 
tragic aftermath as more and more of 
these children, shut off from normal 
surroundings, turn to the “jungles,” 
the camping grounds beside the rail- 
road tracks. Here, associating with the 
dregs of other unwanted human soci- 
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ety, hurt by the apparent callousness 
with which their own plight has been 
received, they may be permanently en- 
rolled among the scavengers and ma- 
rauders of society. 

The present stage of the plight of 
these 200,000 destitute boys and girls 
of America was reached and passed in 
Russia during the first crucial days of 
the reconstruction period. It was then 
that the waifs grew desperate from hun- 
ger and privation. Sallying forth from 
dark corners, eluding the militia, the 
boys attacked the weak and the de- 
fenseless. They snatched pocket-books, 
lifted watches, and made organized 
raids upon food shops. City streets be- 
came unsafe and women no longer 
dared walk unprotected even in the 
daylight. The bezprizorni grew bolder 
and the authorities had to act. 

Arrangements to handle this prob- 
lem were taken in charge by a special 
Children’s Commission attached to the 
All-Russia Central Committee, and 
similar commissions were formed in the 
other Union republics. Through these 
commissions thousands of children were 
picked up on the streets and placed in 
special homes. Official estimates reveal- 
ed there were throughout all Russia 
about 750,000 bezprizorni, including 
300,000 in the Russian Republic proper. 

Since 1926, in the republic proper, 
almost 200,000 former bezprizorni 
have found places in industry, agricul- 
ture, and other branches of national 
economy. During the past six years 
about 600 million roubles are said to 
have been expended in the work of 
rehabilitating these children thrown en- 
tirely upon their own resources. At pres- 
ent there are 1400 bezprizorni homes of 
various types, caring for approximately 
124,000 children in the Russian Re- 
public alone. During 1933 over 100 mil- 
lion roubles will be spent on these 
homes. Only 5000 or 6000 bezprizorni 
are now said to remain upon the streets. 

As these children were rounded up 
they were examined by doctors and psy- 
chiatrists and divided into three groups. 
The first division included those who 
were simply destitute and homeless. The 


second group included those who had 
taken to thieving and more desperate 
crimes, while the third and last divi- 
sion contained those who were ill or 
mentally defective. In the case of the 
second group many children were for- 
mer members of dangerous gangs that 
were a public menace. It was discover- 
ed that, once a wholesome environment 
with opportunity for study was pro- 
vided, most of these children developed 
into perfectly normal human beings. 

Ordinary children’s homes where 
everything was organized and provided 
could not, in the case of these wild 
boys, compete with the exciting life they 
had led upon the road. When placed in 
such institutions the bezprizorni usually 
ran away, taking their bedding with 
them. As an experiment they were 
placed in homes almost bare of equip- 
ment and permitted to share in the 
building up and organization of the 
institution, allowed to become self-gov- 
erning, and given real responsibilities. 
At once they responded, for they were 
given to understand that their future 
had been restored to them. 

Remarkable progress toward success- 
ful rehabilitation is being made at Wild 
Boy Colony 66, established during 1928 
in the villa of some forgotten aristo- 
crat outside Leningrad. This houses 
about one hundred boys, the last of the 
bezprizorni from that city, many of 
them former thieves, pickpockets and 
robbers. Unguarded save by an eighty- 
year-old peasant, no one is held by 
force. No effort is made to apprehend 
runaways, and there are no physical 
punishments. But the boys seldom run 
away. All are given tasks and there 
are too many interesting things to do. 
Some take care of the dormitories, the 
community kitchens, the classrooms, 
the stables, the grounds, and the live 
stock, which includes a herd of thirteen 
cows. All work in the gardens and sell 
their produce for a profit in which they 
all share and bank against the time they 
return to civil life. This is usually at 
eighteen years of age. 

The colony is divided into groups of 
eight or nine boys. Each group elects a 
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commander from its number who runs 
its household and also automatically be- 
comes a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil in direct charge of the colony—the 
adult teachers merely acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. This council places 
every member of the colony upon his 
honor regardless of the past. 

In civil life the boy shopkeeper, en- 
trusted with supplies valued at 1500 
roubles, was a notorious thief, but he 
has become honest with his share of re- 
sponsibility. Once one of the newer 
members stole some of the produce 
from the garden, sold it, and kept the 
money for himself. The Executive 
Council met and decided as a punish- 
ment that the thief should be made the 
guard of the garden and keep other 
thieves away. A sum of eighty roubles 
mysteriously disappeared from the desk 
of one of the instructors, but it was re- 
turned before the council could meet 
in judgment. The most infamous pick- 
pocket of Leningrad, now a member of 
this colony, has become a promising 


sculptor. 
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Probably one of the best known of 
these wild-boy colonies is the Maxim 
Gorky Colony, located in a former mon- 
astery at Rizhoo Station, not far from 
Khartow, the capital of the Ukraine. 
Established eight years ago, it contains 
400 homeless orphans, all honest work- 
men now but formerly thieves, ruffians, 
bandits, and murderers. 

Fingers which formerly wielded 
clasp-knives and other weapons with 
deadly skill have now turned to build- 
ing stables for their live stock from the 
stones of the ruined monastery walls. 
Woodworking shops have been built 
by these children which fill, among 
other important orders, the yearly con- 
signment of 10,000 wooden cases for 
the coal mines at Donetz. The 70 hec- 
tares of land about the monastery have 
been transformed into a model farm 
which brings forth Duchesse pears and 
the world-famous Ukraine wheat. 
There are beautiful flower gardens and 
artificial ponds which breed fat carp. 

The members of this colony are self- 
supporting. They bake, cook, launder, 
make all their own clothing, their own 
wagons and harness, assume charge of 
their electrical plants, motion-picture 
and radio apparatus. Some of them run 





away, but most of them come back. 
Many have returned to normal social 
life, filling responsible positions. 

Another interesting experiment in 
making these homeless orphans over 
into useful citizens is to be seen at 
“Children’s Town” in Odessa where 
a great children’s commune has been 
established with a total population of 
2100. It is an attractive town with 
charming cottages nestled under shade 
trees in the midst of blooming flower 
gardens. These children sow and till 
an irrigated truck farm of 27 hectares; 
200 other children work on a 1200-acre 
farm under the supervision of an agron- 
omist. 

The town is also self-governed by an 
Executive Committee and every cottage 
has its own council or soviet. It receives 
an annual revenue of 25,000 roubles 
from its various enterprises. 

Many homeless children gathered 
from the streets have been lodged in 
four “labor communes” organized un- 
der the Commissariat of Labor and lo- 
cated at Rostov-on-the Don, Orel, Sara- 
tov, and Starri-Cherkassk. At present 
they contain more than 6500 children 
over sixteen years of age. All work 
at trades; each commune is self-gov- 
erned. Other bezprizorni have been 
adopted by individual families, by 
workers’ groups, peasant collectives, 
and state farms. 

The most extreme cases of these Rus- 
sian “wild children” have been placed in 
specially established reform schools, the 
most famous of which are those estab- 
lished by the OGPU—the secret police 
of Russia. After considerable effort to 
win the confidence of these young law- 
breakers, who resisted order and dis- 
cipline with hand-made weapons, a 
commune was established at Liubertsi, 
where a foundation for re-educating 
these bezprizorni on a basis of labor- 
processes was laid. That was some years 
ago. Today these prison colonies have 
no bars or guards. The boys are paid 
for their labor at trade-union rates, have 
regular holidays, and after they have 
demonstrated a genuine desire to 
change their mode of life, become eligi- 
ble for “graduation” and the restoration 
of full citizenship rights. 

In America such a grave crisis has not 
yet come to pass, although a survey 
made public by Grace Abbott, Chief of 

the Children’s Division, United States 
Department of Labor, shows the situa- 
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tion to be serious and one fraught with 
many unpleasant possibilities. Over- 
taxed communities, particularly in the 
South and Southwest, hardly able to 
take care of their own, are doing the 
best they can for these homeless chil- 
dren. But the best is seldom more than 
one or two meals of coffee, bread, and 
beans, a night’s lodging and instructions 
to get out of town within twenty-four 
hours. And soon these communities say 
they will not be able to do even this, 
for their funds are almost exhausted. 
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But the army of the American bezpri- 
zorni continue their hope-killing march. 
Hitch-hiking when they can, many are 
killed or injured by hit-and-run drivers 
as they tramp the highways; many more 
are killed or seriously crippled while 
riding the freights, which must be 
boarded while the train is in motion, as 
all train yards are policed by armed 
men; others die from exposure. 

Investigation reveals that the tradi- 
tional hobo is not to be found in these 
ranks of starving youth. The majority 
come from substantial American homes. 
A goodly number are college trained, 
an even higher percentage are high- 
school graduates, and most of the others 
have had an eighth-grade schooling. 
Very few of them could be classified as 
habitual vagrants; almost none could be 
said to belong to the criminal classes. 
Under normal conditions the majority 
would be either in school or at work. 

Day by day their situation grows 
more forlorn. Even part-time jobs are no 
longer to be had; local committees are 
saving them for their own citizens. So 
the homeless boy, unwilling to beg or 
steal, usually finds himself forced to 
stand in bread or soup lines with the 
prospect of spending the night in a 
municipal lodging house or a jail over- 
run with vermin. 

Boys accustomed to the niceties of 
life go for days without taking off their 
clothes at night. They become unkempt 
and dirty. Too often they resort to the 
“jungles,” where they are likely to meet 
criminals, fugitives from justice, and 
moral perverts. Here, too, it is easy to 
acquire the workless philosophy gfd 
pick up the knack of “getting/by,” 
which may distort their entire outlook 
upon life. 

Several programs, national in scope, 
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have been suggested, including federal 
aid to State charities and the advisa- 
bility of rounding up all these homeless 
boys and putting them in the army. 
Men and women, known and respected 
in public life, appeared before Congress 
to plead their cause. But a Senate pro- 
posal made during the last “lame-duck” 
session to spend $22,000,000 during the 
next fiscal year in training 88,000 unem- 
ployed and homeless youths in Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps was rejected 
by the House. 

The most constructive suggestion to 
date is the one advanced some time ago 
by the Children’s Bureau, which con- 
tains both preventive and protective 
measures. As part of the preventive pro- 
gram boys would be urged to remain at 
home and plans would be launched to 
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bolster the morale of energetic boys dis- 
couraged by their inability to find em- 
ployment. School hours would be ex- 
tended and trade courses added where- 
ever possible. Means would be found 
whereby school and other equipment, 
including gymnasiums, could be used 
during the evening. Recreational and 
vocational activities could be increased. 

A few months back some of the Cali- 
fornia counties established camps where 
forestry operations were carried on in 
a really constructive effort to cope with 
the influx of homeless boys from all 
over the country. Other States could 
easily carry on similar projects, draw- 
ing from their own unemployed many 
men and boys of imagination and lead- 
ership to whom much of the develop- 
ment of the project might be intrusted. 


Abandoned farm areas might be re- 
forested. Agricultural projects might be 
encouraged, with subsistence for co- 
Operative units in view which would 
not only hold the interest of the boys 
and young men but hold them at home. 

As part of the protective program in- 
cluded in this same corrective measure 
for boys who find themselves stranded 
on the road, there should be adequate 
provision made for shelter and food of 
acceptable standards, opportunities for 
registration and interviews, with a defi- 
nite training program for those who 
cannot be sent home and who should 
not be passed on with only twenty-four 
hours to get out of town. 

These 200,000 children wandering 
about the United States should not be 
allowed to stagger along unaided. 


THE AUTHORS AND POLITICS 


people who believe that the artist 

has a prophetic rdle to play in so- 
ciety, and that the forces of life have en- 
trusted him with the sponsorship of cer- 
tain attitudes toward the world impor- 
tant to the race, are for the present mo- 
ment somewhat bored with the Ameri- 
can author. The manner in which a 
number of his representatives lately 
have entered the political field and dem- 
onstrated their readiness for corporative 
political action might easily provide a 
very good reason for this disgust. Lit- 
tle in the activities of these writers has 
demonstrated either responsibility to- 
ward, or consciousness of, the particular 
interests entrusted to the artist’s care 
and advocacy. This is as unfortunately 
true of the conduct of the large body of 
writers who took the sensational swing 
to the left constituting the latest of the 
movements which of late years have 
been sweeping American artists and in- 
tellectuals underneath a partisan flag 
and into the arms of a dogma, as of that 
of the smaller number who identified 
the cause of the artist, with, say, that of 
the Republican Party. Propaganda for 
orthodox Marxianism, demonstrations 
for the disinherited of American society 
in conjunction with communistic La- 
bor defense organizations, signature of 


T would be unsurprising to hear that 
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communistic manifestoes to the intellec- 
tuals and oratory at Foster and Ford 
rallies, scarcely a whit less than the simi- 
lar support of Hoover or Roosevelt or 
Thomas, represented by their manner a 
blind abandonment of the historic cause 
and faith and object, that have always 
been the artist’s. 

It never has been, and it never will be 
the function of the artist to espouse the 
cause of “the world” and to defend its 
special interests. These special interests 
have everlastingly been those of power 
and of booty; and it is precisely with the 
matter of in whose hands the power, the 
booty, the property should lie, and 
whether they best belong in those of 
certain individuals, or in those of a cer- 
tain class, or in those of the community 
as a whole, that the artist has no seri- 
ous concern whatsoever. His concern is 
not with possessions, but with the uses 
of things, indeed with a particular use 
of them; nor does it matter to him who 
owns or has or holds, and only how 
material is had and held, and in what 
spirit. What he naturally champions is 
something the world is not interested 
in: the use and administration of mate- 
rial possessions in sympathy with “vi- 
sion.” 

Vision of what? Vision of “life” it- 
self, the mysterious forces which lie in 


and about and beneath and behind 
things, the “something” forever beauti- 
fully expressing itself in them; the “di- 
vine” known to man in his moments of 
spontaneity, and felt by him through 
free contact with other individuals and 
objects. For the artist is himself formed 
by things to receive his greatest gratifi- 
cations not through having, or holding, 
but through feeling life, the divine; the 
basic forces of the universe. They them- 
selves, these forces, are perpetually de- 
claring themselves to him through peo- 
ple and their lives, and through inani- 
mate material itself: inspiring him with 
awe, or wonder; and inspiring him 
with the desire to represent them. For, 
wonderful or ghastly, godlike or cruel, 
they are; above all, vision of them 
brings the visionary into touch not only 
with the immediate instruments of his 
revelation, but with other men, and the 
whole world. Where they appear and 
are felt and known, there is no longer 
an “I” and a “thou.” There is only 
something wonderful working itself 
out in all men and things. There is only 
a “we”: perhaps an “It.” And if the 
artist seeks through manipulation of 
material to bring to light that which 
he has felt in his moment of vision, it 
is largely for the sake of fully under- 
standing that which has been revealed 











to himself and making all men see and 
recognize the truth: but most of all, to 
move people toward him in the spirit 
in which he himself has been moved 
toward them. 

For the most part, the artist’s strug- 
gle aims at, and ends with, the represen- 
tation and the social acceptance of the 
thing which he has “seen.” But, as we 
have said above, he will actively cham- 
pion from time to time the general ad- 
ministration of material possessions in 
sympathy with and in the interests of 
vision itself. That is, he will become the 
impassioned advocate of things pro- 
duced out of feeling: things having the 
quality of life and awakening feeling 
and bringing men into touch with its 
divine source and object. Then, like 
Ruskin and Morris and Stieglitz, he be- 
comes the prophetic protester against 
the abuse of the machine prevalent in 
the industrialized world: the abuse that 
has filled the earth with things made 
not with feeling, but in a cheap mate- 
rialistic and commercial spirit; for the 
purpose of sales or the gratificatian of 
sheerly materialistic desires; and tend- 
ing to separate men both from the 
source of vision rendered accessible 
through objects having the quality of 
life, and from one another. 

It is their apparent indifference to or 
ignorance of the historic cause of the 
artist, displayed by the manner in 
which they have recently become prac- 
tically demonstrative, that constitutes 
the basis of an almost inevitable dissatis- 
faction with the embattled authors. 
With few exceptions they have been 
playing not the hand of the artist, and 
taking his prophetic réle, and confess- 
ing his feelings and lights, and stand- 
ing for the right of the workers to do 
good jobs and for the administration 
of property for the purpose of vision; 
but, strictly speaking, helping the 
world to go about its beautiful busi- 
ness. In other words, instead of fight- 
ing the country’s already overdeveloped 
tendency to see in the acquisition of 
material possessions the chief end of 
life, they have to all purposes been try- 
ing to identify the cause of literature 
and art with materialistic desires; and 
they have actually flattered more than 
mortified them. Strange as the state- 
ment may appear, it is quite as true of 
the authors who have joined the Amer- 
ican Communist party as fellow travel- 
lers, and found a master-idea in the eco- 
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nomic struggles of the time, as of those 
Tories like Paul Elmer More who have 
declared the rights of private property 
more sacred than those of human life. 
On the surface, the contrary would ap- 
pear to be the case. The ideal of the 
state socialists with whom an important 
number of influential writers have al- 
lied themselves is an America moved 
not by the desire for private profits and 
personal advantages, but those of a 
rich corporate existence and spiritual 
growth. Thus, the adhesion of these 
scribes to a party making for state capi- 
talism and the abolition of the opportu- 
nities for private profits and large acqui- 
sitions of property would at a first 
glance appear to advance the artist’s 
cause; for, so it might seem to the 
naive observer, a society deprived of op- 
portunities for private profits and mate- 
rial acquisitions would inevitably, spon- 
taneously transform its materialistic at- 
titude toward things into a living one. 


a 


But only the very naive observer can 
long be deceived by this argument. The 
form of society is not entirely distin- 
guishable from the form of the human 
psyche, no matter how great the con- 
straint it sometimes exercises upon it 
may prove. And if at present we have a 
predominantly acquisitive and material- 
istic society, it is for the simple reasons 
that the human psyche, in particular that 
of the Caucasian race, is strongly ac- 
quisitive and materialistic and that the 
artists have not spoken loudly enough. 
As we have said, the world, and in par- 
ticular our world, has always hankered 
after power and booty. Certainly, your 
orthodox Marxian would be ready to 
agree to this verdict, no less than your 
aristocratic and pessimistic Spenglerian. 
In the words of a clever contemporary, 
the Marxist conceives of the human 
being as a large intestine in search of 
food, and sees in all his movements 
the work of purely economic interests 
and material forces. Hence, the change 
from private to state capitalism might 
change the forms under which property 
was held. But it would only by acci- 
dent change the whole attitude toward 
materials, and make out of a commu- 
nity rapacious for possessions and sold 
on prosperity, one interested in the ma- 
terial thing principally for the spiritual 
depth made possible by it. The change 
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to state capitalism in Russia certainly 
has not brought about this alteration. 
And we have had the opportunty to ob- 
serve that experiment for almost fifteen 
years. 

Nor do the manifestoes of the Ameri- 
can Communist party exhibit any eager- 
ness or any intention of bringing that 
change about in this country. On the 
contrary the party’s aim appears to be 
chiefly the nationalization of industry 
and the distribution of the means of 
life over the population considered as 
a whole; a not at all unrespectable ob- 
jective, particularly when viewed in the 
light of the immediate painful needs of 
a vast part of our people. But of any 
quarrel with the whole blindly waste- 
ful tendency of American life, its mul- 
tiplication of dead possessions and its 
fetish-worship directed toward the bour- 
geois comforts, one finds no trace; and 
one is left with the strong impression 
that what these self-styled revolution- 
aries (for all their talk about a proleta- 
rian society and their championship of 
the have-nots and the disinherited) 
actually want, is a very generalized ac- 
cess to bourgeois comfort, and what in 
the end comes to cars, silk stockings, 
and radio sets for all. Nowhere do we 
find the expression of a desire for the 
right to the good and the sincere job, 
or any indications of the social necessity 
of a living use of materials. The appeal 
for support is invariably directed to- 
ward those who have not and either 
need to have or want to have. There 
is no sign that, if our communists were 
put in possession of the country, they 
would be dissatisfied with a universally 
extended replica of the high standard of 
living society which we had during the 
reign of good king Cal; or that the ideal 
of a society of individuals having no 
property-stakes and living largely for 
the growth of the sense of life itself, or 
religiously moved by the common life in 
all things, is really any more agreeable 
to them than it is for their blood-broth- 
ers the largely denounced capitalists. 
All their talk is revolution; the necessity 
of revolution for the sake of saving so- 
ciety; the necessity of inculcating class 
hatred for the sake of society, etc. But 
a change in the spirit itself of life, for 
the sake of making the race deeper, 
seems to be the last thing they actually 
desire. 

Nor is there any evidence that the 
authors themselves have striven to win 
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the communist leaders and their party 
to the side of artistic workmanship as 
opposed to cheap and feelingless pro- 
duction; or told their new allies that ma- 
terial comfort and leisure and security 
alone do not constitute an ideal worthy 
of human struggle, or offer anything 
profoundly satisfactory to either the 
classes or the masses. On the contrary, 
we have observed a sort of competition 
among writers as to which could most 
quickly reconcile himself with the 
philistinism which the communist party 
shares with every other party; and put 
on the whole tin armor of Marx; and 
find that property is the centre of life 
and all forces which sway man are really 
economic and materialistic; and that 
the great work of art is primarily a 
form of advertisement of the ideas fa- 
vorable to the material tenure of the 
propertied classes; and that socialist 
Russia represents the first human com- 
munity. Possibly in private circles the 
support of the left was interpreted as 
the support of culture and artistic work- 
manship. But we have yet to find evi- 
dence showing that any effort to force 
the “class-conscious” workers to any 
recognition of these values or pledge of 
fidelity to them, was seriously made. 
Certainly, the pamphlet Culture and 
the Crisis, signed by several scores of 
intellectuals and addressed to “writers, 
artists, teachers, physicians, engineers, 
scientists and other professional work- 
ers of America” was very outspoken 
about the evils of capitalism, the inevi- 
tability of an alliance between the man- 
ual and intellectual workers, the neces- 
sity for state unemployment insurance, 
a military struggle against wage cuts, 
emergency relief for farmers, self-deter- 
mination for the black belt, a union 
against capitalist terror and for the de- 
fense of the Chinese people; in fact 
about everything except the meaning of 
the word “culture.” One is obliged to 
feel that it was identified with the high 
standard of living and shoddy and me- 
chanical production. Nor at the Cooper 
Union demonstration did any of the 
writers who spoke for Foster and Ford 
arise to speak for the life-quality in ex- 
pressions to damn the world and its in- 
terests to hell, or to say that a revolution 
which did not aim to make people feel 
alive again was unworthy of the name. 
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True, one speaker did say that if the 
artists would have to go to the people 
for light, the people would in its turn 
have to share the artist’s discipline and 
vision. But what that vision was of, 
was not spoken; and probably only a 
very few of the vaguely disaffected audi- 
ence grasped that the orator was all-cau- 
tiously referring to the subject of the 
artist’s special interest. 


te 


It will be said that the political mobi- 
lization of the authors was responsive to 
a very material crisis and caused by the 
desire to help alleviate an almost uni- 
versal distress; and that the material 
concerns naturally took precedence of 
the others in their minds. But other than 
material concerns did figure in their 
minds. At the time that President Hoo- 
ver refused to receive the authors rep- 
resenting the bonus-marchers, the 
writers who signed the manifesto con- 
demning the Executive showed almost 
as great a sensitiveness to the fact of the 
rebuff of themselves as writers, as to the 
treatment of the miserable army. At the 
Cooper Union rally, organized by the 
intellectuals favorable to Foster and 
Ford, one heard capitalism condemned 
as the enemy of poetry, and made re- 
sponsible for the suicide of Hart Crane. 
And there is no doubt that if they had 
wished to represent feeling as opposed 
to having at the communist rallies, they 
would have been permitted to do so; 
for their assistance was greatly desired. 
In spite of Marxian dogma, the revo- 
lutionaries know that their cause is best 
advanced by the permeation of society 
with ideas favorable to the revolutionary 
movement; and the authors were in a 
position to dictate terms. But not one 
seems to have realized that he had 
something special to champion and 
quite as necessary to survival as the right 
to eat. 

If one keenly feels this abandonment 
of the artist’s cause by these politically 
active authors, it is not because one nec- 
essarily thinks that the desire for a cer- 
tain universal material welfare is an evil; 
or that the cause of, say, collectively held 
wealth is inhuman and unintelligent. 
From certain points of view, it may be 
quite human and quite intelligent. But 
there will always be a thousand men to 
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fight the world’s battles over power and 
property for one who will fight the bat- 
tles of living use of materials. If the 
communist cause needed the authors, 
how much more did the cause of sin- 
cere work, and the sense of life itself, 
and feeling as opposed to having, re- 
quire them! There was no reason why 
they could not have balanced the two, 
for they are by no means irreconcilable. 
It is even probable that without some 
reconciling sense of a divinity in the 
world and in men and things, there can 
be no real participation in a common 
life, no spontaneous voluntary and en- 
thusiastic co-operation between men 
and men and men and things for the 
sake of growth itself; and nothing more 
inspiring than a kind of new institu- 
tionalism. And the sense of the divinity 
of the life shared by all, the mystic’s vi- 
sion, few besides the artist possess, these 
days, or have to give! 

Thus, from every angle one must re- 
gret the want of a body of American 
writers who truly believe in the artist 
in themselves and his particular feeling 
and object; and remain constant to it 
and unwilling utterly to abandon it for 
the interests and objects of the world, 
no matter how legitimate these may ap- 
pear to them. That the stand of the au- 
thor loyal to that which his experience 
has made him feel: the insufficiency of 
material comfort divorced from spiritu- 
al satisfactions; the sterility of work that 
does not satisfy some immaterial need 
very deep in the human being;—that his 
stand, particularly in these panicky 
years, will be a lonely and difficult one, 
is not to be denied. But then, it has 
never been a popular one. And Amer- 
ica has not been the first land to be- 
lieve that, made economically secure 
and comfortable, life will automatically 
grow blessed. Perhaps the artist’s stand 
has even been a lost one from the be- 
ginning, and his ideal of a society 
moved by the desire for consciousness 
itself, and freed from absorption in ma- 
terial ends, is incapable of realization in 
the world. Perhaps the world is destined 
ever to belong in one form or another to 
the stupid: and it is quite as possible to 
be stupid for the community as for 
oneself and one’s dependents. But that 
is the world’s misfortune. And it is 
the artist’s business to tell it so. 
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HE only man in the world who 

can talk professionally with Ein- 

stein and also with Shaw is Archi- 
bald Henderson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of North 
Carolina, author of a long list of works 
in literary criticism. In 1911 he pub- 
lished a biography of G. B. S., “George 
Bernard Shaw, His Life and Work,” 
and now within the last few months 
has appeared “Bernard Shaw, Playboy 
and Prophet,” shorter than the preced- 
ing work only in the title. This volume, 
which has been authorized by its hero, 
fills 872 pages, has 120 illustrations, an 
analytical index of 39 pages, and many 
letters and other documents of the high- 
est importance. 

Just as few men have the opportunity 
to behold solid statues of themselves 
(Ibsen and Bjérnson were exceptions), 
so few men have ever turned the pages 
of a biography so prodigious as this. 
There are more effigies than statues, 
more burlesques than biographies. In 
news value, Mr. Shaw is champion of 
the world. From obscurity and poverty, 
he has reached the pinnacle, and not 
even Victor Hugo more keenly enjoyed 
eminence. The world is right in paying 
homage to genius and in forgiving—if 
forgiveness is not an impertinence— 
anything and everything. Nobody cares 
whether Mr. Shaw is a communist or 
an atheist or a Presbyterian. He is really 
a monopolist; an intellectual capitalist, 
paying himself enormous and regular 
dividends out of his speculations. We 
cannot get along without him and 
when he is gone, the world will seem 
duller. 

The fatal error made by Henry Ar- 
thur Jones was in believing that Amer- 
ica did not take the “menace” of Shaw’s 
subversive ideas with sufficient serious- 
ness. The only result of Mr. Jones’s pa- 
triotic efforts was that he lost his health. 
America has always taken Shaw’s gen- 
ius seriously; we gladly surrender to his 
compelling charm as a writer; but as to 
his “views,” who cares? For one person 
who has read through “The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism,” there 
are 50,000 who have read “Candida,” 
“Czsar and Cleopatra,” and “Saint 
Joan.” I can think of no genius, living 





or dead, who has hypnotized so many 
readers by his imagination and affected 
so few by his arguments. 

There is another side to Shaw not 
often enough emphasized—his kind- 
ness. All who know him well are agreed 
on this. I have heard testimony from 
persons who hold the most divergent 
views on his opinions; he must have 
performed innumerable acts of gen- 
erosity. 

Professor Henderson’s book will be 
used for many years to come by those 
who study the history of English 
drama; and as some reviewers, while 
admitting the value of the material, 
have thought fit to speak with some dis- 
paragement or patronage of the man 
who collected it, possibly because the 
biographer has not all the literary skill 
of his hero, I should like to say a good 
word for the excellence of the book it- 
self, I open at random: 


Archer, Walkley, and Shaw were the Three 
Musketeers who manned the barricades of 
English drama criticism in the nineties. Archer 
and Shaw were friends of long standing, and 
were constantly thrown together. Walkley and 
Shaw were spoken of by Barrie as “bearded 
rufhans disguised as initials”; and he demand- 
ed in a spirit of fair play, to enable him to see 
what they were up to, that they “shave their 
beards and come out into the open.” They 
were constantly chafing each other, poking 
fun at the others’ standards of dramatic art. 
Shaw declared that, in the theatre, Archer 
was like a “child in fairyland who has never 
learnt to live in the world, and who resents 
the intrusion of moral problems as angrily as 
it joyfully welcomes the advent of poetic glam- 
or.” On the other hand Archer constantly 
asserted that Shaw had no real love of art, no 
enjoyment of it, only a faculty for observing 
performances, and an interest in the intellec- 
tual tendency of plays. To Archer the theatre 
was an enchanted palace, to Walkley an 
amusement booth, to Shaw a house of correc- 
tion. To Archer the drama was a mirror of 
life, to Walkley a game with rules, to Shaw 
an interpretation of the mirror’s haphazards. 
To Archer drama criticism was a campaign, 
to Walkley a sport, to Shaw a crusade. 


The tenth volume of the invaluable 
“Dictionary of American Biography” 
extends from Jasper to Larkin. The 
most famous American in the book is 
Thomas Jefferson, who occupies 37 
columns. Selecting a few names out of 
the vast number, how many of the fol- 
lowing do you instantly recognize? 
Jay, Joseph Jefferson, Tudor Jenks, 
Chauncey Jerome, M. R. Jesup, Mar- 





shall Jewell, Sarah Orne Jewett, Allen 
Johnson, Reverdy Johnson, Samuel 
Johnson, Tom Johnson, A. S. Johnston, 
Alexander Johnston, R. M. Johnston, 
John Paul Jones, David S. Jordan, R. 
Joseffy, A. Judson, H. P. Judson, E. 
Kane, D. Kearney, S. W. Kearny, 
Laura Keene, T. W. Keene, Robert P. 
Keep, Samuel Keimer, Benjamin Keith, 
Sir William Keith, Clara L. Kellogg, 
Elijah Kellogg, Mike Kelly, William 
Kelly, Amos Kendall, George Kennan, 
W. S. Kennedy, James Kent, F. Kep- 
pel, V. Kester, Francis Scott Key, Capt. 
William Kidd, W. W. Kimball, Clar- 
ence King, Grace King, Horatio King, 
Rufus King, T. S. King, J. Kingsley, 
W. I. Kip, S. Kirkland, Claude Kitchin, 
Charles Klein, V. W. L. Knabe, Henry 
Knox, P. C. Knox, G. Kobbé, H. H. 
Kohlsaat, Kosciuszko, H. E. Krehbiel, 
G. T. Ladd, J. La Farge, Lafayette, Wil- 
liam M. Laffan, Jean Laffite, R. M. La- 
Follette, J. R. Lamar, F. K. Lane, J. H. 
Lane, C. C. Langdell, S. P. Langley, 
Sidney Lanier, Robert Lansing. 

What do these names mean to you? 
And as my selected list contains only 
a minute proportion of all the names 
thought worthy of inclusion, you can 
see how extensive a field the work 
covers. 


“Masterpieces of the Russian Drama,” 
edited and largely translated by Pro- 
fessor George Rapall Noyes of the Uni- 
versity of California, is the first collec- 
tion of plays in English that illustrate 
the entire field of Russian dramatic lit- 
erature. This volume contains over 900 
pages (not in double column) and gives 
in full twelve plays, with a general in- 
troduction by the editor. The Russian 
genius in literature is expressed more 
nobly in the novel than in the drama; 
but toward the latter years of the nine- 
teenth century, when the theatre, owing 
largely to the influence of Ibsen, began 
to dominate the world, the literary men, 
Tolstoi, Chekhov, Gorki, Andreev, be- 
came playwrights. The best essay I ever 
read on the Russian Drama was by the 
late George Calderon, in his introduc- 
tion to “Two Plays by Tchekhof.” We 
know now that Chekhov is one of the 
world’s great dramatists, that Gorki 
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wrote one masterpiece, Tolstoi one 
good tragedy and one good comedy. 
The best-constructed and in some ways 
most diverting comedy in Russian ap- 
peared in 1837; it is “Revizor” (here 
translated as “The Inspector”) by Go- 
gol, and it will be popular and pertinent 
until political corruption becomes ob- 
solete; it was first played in English by 
the students of Yale. If the masterpiece 
of Russian drama is “The Cherry Or- 
chard” by Chekhov, we should also re- 
member that it was first translated into 
English by the late Doctor Max Man- 
dell, of Yale. Turgenev’s supremacy in 
the art of the novel is well-established; 
but when a few years ago Doctor Man- 
dell translated all his plays into English, 
the New York Theatre Guild was em- 
boldened to produce “A Month in the 
Country,” the success of which proved 
once more that we cannot judge the 
effect of a play merely by reading it. 


Another important anthology is by 
the indefatigable (intended as a com- 
pliment) Barrett H. Clark, whose two 
volumes, “World Drama— Ancient 
Greece, Rome, India, China, Japan, 
Medizval Europe, and England,” fill 
more than 1300 pages, and in the lan- 
guage of the editor, “constitute a collec- 
tion that is the first of its kind in Eng- 
lish to offer a panoramic view of the 
dramatic achievement of the world 
from the earliest epoch of which any 
record exists to the beginning of the 
contemporary drama—which means 
the first of the modern plays of Ibsen.” 
I, moi qui parle, have seen the birth 
and growth of drama collections. When 
I first began to teach the Elizabethan 
Drama in 1894, the difficulty was to 
find available texts. Then came Manly, 
Neilson, and others in rapid succession; 
but when I began to teach Contempo- 
rary Drama in 1902, the difficulty again 
was to find texts. Today I possess twen- 
ty-five or thirty volumes of Collected 
Plays. The two things that seem to me 
most notable in the teaching of litera- 
ture during the last forty years are first, 
the emphasis placed on the drama, and 
second, the respect paid to current au- 
thors. 


Finally an anthology of youth: 
“Younger Poets, an Anthology of 
American Secondary School Verse,” 
edited by Nellie B. Sergent, an Instruc- 
tor in Evander Childs High School, 
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New York. All the States in the Union, 
and Alaska and Hawaii, are represent- 
ed. Now let us hope that two or three 
of these boys or girls will become fa- 
mous; in which case this volume will 
eventually be sought after by collectors. 


Stephen Leacock’s biography of 
Mark Twain is as sensibie as it is read- 
able; it would have been even better 
had he known that Bernard De Voto’s 
“Mark Twain’s America” was in press. 
Mr. Leacock draws a shrewd distinc- 
tion between Samuel L. Clemens and 
Mark Twain; the former was a great 
citizen, hating injustice, loving democ- 
racy, admiring Joan of Arc, believing 
that Shakespeare’s plays were written 
by somebody else, obsessed with Chris- 
tian Science, speculating in vain at- 
tempts to make millions; the latter is 
one of the immortal humorists. Mr. 
Leacock is the only true-born Briton 
who loves “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court,” and rightly be- 
lieves it belongs among the most char- 
acteristic productions of its author. I 
am rather surprised he does not include 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” among the ma- 
jor works. Speaking of Mark Twain’s 
being forced to give public lectures and 
perhaps remembering the thousands he 
has given himself, Mr. Leacock makes 
a disparaging remark about lecturing, 
implying that every sensible lecturer 
hates public speaking. Now I may not 
be sensible, but I find in public lectur- 
ing an ecstasy; I love it with the same 
passion that a painter feels in painting. 
I have heard many lecturers (not Mr. 
Leacock) make fun of their audiences, 
and ridicule those who pay them for 
speaking. Talk of biting the hand, etc. 
I have tremendous respect for all those 
men and women, living and dead, who 
have paid real money and faced winter 
weather to hear me speak. They de- 
serve and receive the best I can give 
them on the platform, and my respect 
and affection then and ever after. 


Leonard Ehrlich’s “God’s Angry 
Man” is an excellent biographical novel 
on the sensational John Brown. No sub- 
ject is better adapted for imaginative 
treatment. Mr. Ehrlich calls his book a 
novel, but it is closer to a biography 
than many works bearing that dignified 
name. To see how differently contem- 
poraries regarded John Brown, it is in- 
teresting to remember that Emerson 


said his death had made the gallows as 
memorable as the cross, while Haw- 
thorne said Brown was a blood-stained 
fanatic, and that there was a certain in- 
tellectual satisfaction in seeing him 
hanged. Mr. Ehrlich is going to treat 
other famous Americans as the sub- 
jects of further novels. 


Carl Sandburg, whose biography of 
Lincoln, “The Prairie Years” from 1809 
to 1861, is the best of all I have read, has 
produced a highly interesting one-vol- 
ume biography of Mrs. Lincoln. In this 
book, “Mary Lincoln,” Mr. Sandburg, 
with rare sympathy and tenderness, has 
told the story of that strange woman. It 
is a fine portrait. 


In “The Bulpington of Blup,” a good 
phrase to discover if quondam stutter- 
ers and stammerers are honestly cured, 
H. G. Wells goes back to his earlier 
manner, and gives us a “life” novel. It 
is the best book he has written in some 
years, but not so good as “Tono-Bun- 
gay,” “Kipps,” etc. The most charming 
and diverting novel he ever wrote is still 
“The Wheels of Chance” (1896). Sex 
is not the only thing discussed in 
“Blup,” but it is a major study. How 
fortunate it is that men and women are 
so much better in life than they are in 
fiction! What a false idea of actual hu- 
man beings on earth would be obtained 
by a Martian if his knowledge of us 
came to him only through books! 


The late Emerson Gifford Taylor, 
whose admirable biography of Paul Re- 
vere was reviewed in this column, com- 
pleted before his death the Life of Gen- 
eral Gouverneur Kemble Warren, 
which is now published; a handsome 
volume of 248 pages. General Warren 
was a Union officer in the Civil War, 
and owing to his outspokenness, he was 
in 1865 removed from the command of 
the Fifth Army Corps. He devoted the 
rest of his life to continuous efforts to 
remove this stain upon his name; final- 
ly President Hayes ordered a court of 
inquiry, and after three years, in 1882, 
his reputation was cleared. He had 
then been dead three months. Colonel 
Taylor tells the story of his life and his 
career, and publishes many important 
and highly interesting letters. I hope 
the British military authorities, who 
have within the last ten years shown 
such interest in the American Civil 





War, will see this book. I know nothing 
about military tactics, and any com- 
ment of mine would be an imperti- 
nence; but here is an important volume 
in American history. 


“The Secret of Laughter,” by Anthony 
M. Ludovici, is not funny at all, and, 
now that the book is published, is no 
longer a secret. The author dislikes 
humor and regards laughter as sinister 
—‘“showing teeth.” But dogs do that 
when they love you and are glad to see 
you; and perhaps the absence of evil in 
laughter was never more pleasantly 
shown than when Gareth was unhorsed 
by Lancelot. 

I suppose the incipient smile on the 
face of “The Laughing Cavalier” may 
be sinister; but in poetry there is no 
more beautiful picture of a laughing 
face than in the lyric by Campion: 


There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies blow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow; 
There cherries grow that none may buy 
Till “Cherry ripe” themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows 
They look like rose-buds filled with snow. 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 
Till “Cherry ripe” themselves do cry. 


James Truslow Adams has written a 
biography “Henry Adams,” in gor- 
geously huge type, which is a digest of 
the famous “Education.” It gives in 
comparatively few words a portrait of 
that austere scholar. I was told that 
once a Harvard student came to the 
desk and stated that the last examina- 
tion set by Mr. Adams was the d—dest 
he had ever seen. “The next exam,” re- 
plied Mr. Adams, “will be the G— 
d—dest.” I am quite willing to believe 
this. 


An attractive reprint of a most inter- 
esting book is “Anecdotes of Samuel 
Johnson” by Mrs. Piozzi, edited by 
S. C. Roberts. An ideal bed-book. 


Mary Dixon Thayer has added to her 
already enviable reputation by “Son- 
nets,” a volume containing thirty-nine. 
They vary in value, but the best are ex- 
cellent. 


“Candelabra,” a volume of selected 
essays and lectures by John Galsworthy, 
comes to us with heightened interest. 


AS I LIKE IT 


They reveal the beauty of his character 
as well as the keenness of his intellect. 
They deal with drama, fiction, inter- 
national relations, reminiscences of 
Conrad, and the last of the eighteen 
papers is “The Creation of Character in 
Literature,” the Romanes lecture at Ox- 
ford, published separately in 1931. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
essays are the two called “Six Novelists 
in Profile” and “Four More Novelists 
in Profile.” The ten are Dickens, Tur- 
genev, Maupassant, Tolstoi, Conrad, 
France, Dumas, Chekhov, Stevenson, 
Hudson. 

Those authors, aged twenty-two, who 
believe themselves to be important, 
should read what Mr. Galsworthy 
wrote on page 249: “I began to read 
Dumas when I was twenty-five, a cal- 
low youth upon my travels.” 


Albert H. Atterbury, of New York, 
calls my attention to a curious error 
raade by Shelley in his translation of 
the “Walpurgis Nacht” in “Faust.” 


Goethe makes the Pedler-Witch say: 

“Look carefully at my wares; I have all 
sorts of things. But there is nothing in my 
pack which has not brought dire harm to some 
human being. There is not a dagger which has 
not drawn blood, not a chalice from which 
some innocent person has not drunk poison, 
not a jewel, which has not been the price of 
a woman's honor, not a sword which has not 
treacherously stabbed some honorable man in 
the back.” 

The meaning is that everything she offers 
has wrought evil in the life of mankind. 

Shelley translates it: 


“In my bundle 

There is no dagger drunk with blood; no bowl 
From which consuming poison may be drained 
By innocent and healthy lips; no jewel, 

The price of an abandoned maiden’s shame, 
No sword which cuts the bond it cannot loose, 
Or stabs the wearer's body in the back!” 


and by omitting the second negative he en- 
tirely misses the meaning of the original—at 
least so it seems to me. 

And talking of translations of Faust, why 
do they all persist in using rhyme? English 
tragedy always employs blank verse, and it 
seems to me far more appropriate. Compare 
the majesty of Shelley's translation with any 
of those made in rhyme. 


From William H. Anderson of Los 
Angeles: 


I then noted, as you say you noted, that the 
answer to “How great was Edwin Booth?” 
“in the latter part of his years . . . would 
depend upon just how the actor was feeling 
on the particular night when you happened 
to be present.” My experience in this behalf, 
however, was seeing him as lago—once when 
he walked through it with utter indifference, 
and once when he played it as no other actor 
I have ever seen in the part could play it. 
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Curiously your and my opinion in this re- 
gard finds confirmation in what about that 
time was said by the great theatrical critic, 
William Winter (whom I had the privilege 
of knowing quite well in his later years). 
Winter, in a little paragraph pasted in one of 
my old scrap books, taken from what publi- 
cation I do not now recall, speaking of the 
public in regard to the Booth and Barrett se- 
ries: “It can go to see Booth and Barrett safely, 
and take its daughters. It has the plea of classic 
literature and the authority of dramatic art. It 
will not be offended, or shocked, or abashed. 
If Mr. Booth is not in his best condition it will 
still be interested; if he is it will be delighted. 
It will come away in either case with a con- 
viction that Booth can act when he wants to, 
and that Mr. Barrett always wants to.” 

One of our most prominent columnists, 
Mr. Otheman Stevens, of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, who is also one of the oldest and most 
experienced newspaper men of our city, is 
endeavoring to work up some kind of proper 
recognition of Booth’s centenary here in Los 
Angeles among the great troop of actors now 
located here. I hope that he succeeds. 


From Professor John N. Ware, of 
Rome, Ga.: 


. . » You say you have never heard a culti- 
vated American use “expect” for suppose. Fi 
donc! Leaving aside the question of whether 
the writer is cultivated (it is a matter of defi- 
nition after all), there are thousands of culti- 
vated Americans who use it all the time, for 
the compelling reason that it is pure English 
and as such, used by cultivated people all over 
the South. ... 

You see we Southerners and especially we 
Virginians speak very frequently a language 
that seems colloquial to people from other 
parts of the country because we are still using 
English English in many cases. Our North- 
ern friends always laugh at us when we speak 
of “carrying” instead of “escorting,” but it is 
the common usage among cultivated English- 
men. Tote is a perfectly good word, and there 
are many others. 

Now, honestly, Dr. Phelps, CAN’T you 
remember a single “expect” from cultivated 
people? Anyhow, keep on the lookout from 
now on, and see if you don’t run across some. 
I expect you will find a lot of them. Come 
down to Virginia for a visit, just drop in any- 
where, we will be glad to have you, and I 
expect you will hear that word at least ten 
times a day from every Virginian, from the 
niggers right along up to the professor of Eng- 
lish at every college in the state. 


It is with sorrow I record the death 
of William Giles Kingsland, of Lon- 
don, who if he had lived a few days 
longer would have been eighty-six. It 
was he who while Browning was alive 
wrote a book called “Browning, the 
Chief Poet of the Age,” which led to an 
intimate friendship with the poet. I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingsland at the Robert Browning 
Settlement in London in 1928. 


“The Two Undertakers” by Francis 
Beeding and “Ben Sees it Through” by 
J. J. Farjeon are hair-raising thrillers. 
It is easy to see why the best thrillers are 
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popular; they are not sexy and they are 
not dull. 


My favorite novelist is Dickens; the 
single most impressive novel I ever read 
is “Anna Karenina” by Tolstoi; the 
most powerful novel dealing with the 
quarrel between the older and the 
younger generation is “Fathers and 
Children” by Turgenev; the best story, 
considered exclusively as story, is “The 
Three Musketeers” by Dumas. 

It is interesting to observe how many 
novels owe their success and their per- 
manence to the representations of 


friendships between men. Here is one 
of the most beautiful and gracious of 
all human things, so fearfully exciting 
and so wholly free from sultriness. 
“The Three Musketeers,” “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” “Trilby,” “Beau 
Geste,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
“Pickwick Papers,” and many others. 


The FANO CLUB adds to its mem- 
bership S. Hagard Gillespie, Jr., Yale 
1932, and Adrian Van Sinderen, Jr., 
who will enter Yale later. They found 
the painting back in the church, where 
it belongs, and saw it on Valentine’s 


Day. Curiously enough, the two Yale 
classmates Bill and Sam Gillespie (no 
relation) were both coxswains of the 
Yale Crew and are now both enrolled 
in the Fano Club. 

The annual dinner of the Fano Club 
will be held at 110 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, on May 7, at seven-thirty, 
daylight saving time. 

The F. Q. Club is enriched by the ad- 
dition of Catherine Weysfield of Hun- 
ter College, New York. Her letter an- 
nouncing the completion of Spenser’s 
entire works is worthy of the poet him- 


self. 


NEW BOOKS MENTIONED WITH NAMES OF PUBLISHERS 


Those marked with an asterisk are recommended for use by reading clubs. 


*“Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet,” by 
Archibald Henderson. Appleton. $7.50. 

“Dictionary of American Biography,” Vol. X. 
Scribners. 

*“Masterpieces of the Russian Drama,” ed. by 
G. R. Noyes. Appleton. $7.50. 

*“World Drama.” 2 vols. Ed. by B. H. 
Clark. Appleton. $5. 

“Younger Poets,” ed. by N. B. Sargent. Ap- 
pleton. $2.50. 

_— Twain,” by S. Leacock. Appleton. 
2. 


*“God’s Angry Man,” by L. Ehrlich. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50. 

*“Mary Lincoln,” by Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court Brace. $3. 

“The Bulpington of Blup,” by H. G. Wells. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

“Life of General Warren,” by E. G. Taylor. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

“The Secret of Laughter,” by A. M. Ludovici. 
Viking. $1.75. 


BIRD SONG 
By Witter Bynner 


*“Henry Adams,” by J. T. Adams. Boni, 
$2.50. 

*“Anecdotes of Samuel Johnson,” by Piozzi. 
Macmillan. $1. 

“Sonnets,” by M. D. Thayer. Macmillan. $1. 

*“Candelabra,” by J. Galsworthy. Scribners. 
$2. 

“The Two Undertakers,” by F. Beeding. 
Little, Brown. $2. 

“Ben Sees It Through,” by J. J. Farjeon. 
Dial. $2. 


Tuer: is another thing 
Than men arrange: 

There is a linnet’s wing. 
There’s nothing strange 


In flying over trees 
And hovering down. 
This is worth all of these 
Ways of renown. 


For this is everything, 
For this is rest: 

This is a linnet’s wing, 
A linnet’s breast. 


The night has come again— 
And morning sun. 

I hear the feet of men 
Go one by one. 


I see new petals turn 
Outward and flower. 

Why will I never learn 
To bide the hour? 


Why will I wish to grow 
Beyond my girth? 

Why will I never know 
Love and the earth? 


How easily a bird sits 
In the morning light 
And gathers all his wits 
To end the night, 


Toppling almost from the twig 
With fullness of day!— 

If I were half as big, 
What I could say! 








_|Clocks and 
Hearts 


A man with a bad heart—who has learned how 
to take care of it—frequently outlives men who 
persistently abuse their hearts. Some of the 
most efficient and useful people in the world 
have had heart trouble for years. 


HEN you look at a beautiful clock which 

has kept almost perfect time for nearly 
a hundred years, you marvel at the skill of its 
maker. 
However, it could not have kept ticking 
31,536,000 times a year if it had not been regu- 
larly inspected and kept in good repair during 
its long life. 


But far more remarkable than the old clock is 
the engine made for you by Nature, which 
pumps faster than the clock ticks—your own 
heart which has throbbed more than 35,000,000 
times a year with no stopping for repairs. 
Your very life depends upon its continuing 
ability to pump blood to all parts of your body. 


Do you take good care of your heart? It will 
serve you longer, make you happier, make your 
life more worth living if you do not abuse it 
and if you do not neglect it in case it beats too 
fast or too slow, too faintly or too violently. 


In sharp contrast to people who have real heart 
ailments are the many persons who worry 
about imaginary heart trouble. Indigestion, 
lung trouble or nervousness may cause symp- 
toms near the heart, while the heart itself is 
entirely sound. 
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If you would keep your heart beating con- 
tentedly, like Grandfather’s clock—seventy, 
eighty or perhaps a hundred years—give it 
attention—at least an annual examination by 
a competent doctor. He will tell you what to 
do if it needs help or special care. The Met- 
ropolitan will be glad to send you its free 
booklet, ““Give Your Heart a Chance.” Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 533-S. 
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Too prolonged overstrain at any age in life may cause 
heart trouble. There are, however, three general groups 
of heart difficulties: 


.  FIRST—the heart troubles of young people caused 

by diseases of childhood. Rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matism (associated with “‘growing pains,’’ tonsillitis 
and stiff and painful joints) frequently cause heart 
disease. Diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles may 
injure children’s hearts. 


SECOND—heart diseases of middle-aged people re- 
sulting from syphilis, toxic poisoning, or focal infection 
in teeth, tonsils, sinuses and elsewhere. 

THIRD—heart ailments of old people which may re- 
sult from one of these definite causes or from hardening 
of the arteries. 

Many people whose hearts have been damaged are 
adding years to their lives by hygienic living, rest and 
intelligently balanced exercise. 
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The “1933” way 
te Atart 
your Europe trip 


Look at the map! There’s economy, con- 
venience and added pleasure in starting your 
European trip from the top . . . landing at 
Glasgow, seeing Scotland, Wales, England on 
your way to the Continent . . . or stopping at 
Londonderry or Belfast for a tour of the 
Emerald Isle before you go on. It’s the way of 
1933... added value... your whole Europe 
trip lies on a direct and easy route... no 
circling back from some farther landing-port ... 
you take everything in your stride and see it all! 


And Cabin Class on this route is a “buy”. The 
California, Cameronia, Tuscania are fine, mod- 
ern ships, with generous space . . . superb food 
.. . such solid comfort as attracts companion- 
able travellers and inspires congeniality. The 
service which plays so great a part in the ease 
and pleasure of your voyage, is backed by 81 
years of Anchor Line tradition. And Cabin 
Class is top class. 





=" Se. 
Staterooms are distinctive in taste, modernly luxurious in their comforts. 


Literature and information from your Local 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


The lounges are spacious, marked with 
the dignity of good taste, yet intimately 
cozy. 


» ee 
CABIN $126 up 


TOURIST CLASS s97 up 


Sailings from New York to Londonderry 
and Glasgow: 
May 2 . ‘ 
May 13 
May 27 
June 10 
*June 24 


. Cameronia 
California 
. Cameronia 
California 
. Cameronia 
Tuscania 
. Cameronia 
° ° ° Tuscania 
*Summer rates: Cabin, $133 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 
t via Boston to Belfast and Glasgow. 


FIRST CLASS 5140 ue 
TOURIST CLASS $97 up 


Sailings from New York to Belfast 
and Glasgow: 
. Transylvania 
Transylvania 
Caledonia 
Transylvania 
Caledonia 


*tJune 17 

Te 6 . 

tvia Boston. 

*Summer rates: First class, $147 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 


Smart ... with speed in the angle of his 
cap, courtesy in his smile... this bell- 
boy is a symbol of Anchor Line service. 


ANCHOR) 








BEHIND THE 
SCENES 


WITH SCRIBNER AUTHORS 














Upton Ctosz, an authority on the 
Far East, is now in New York. 

CuristT1AN Gauss is dean of the Col- 
lege at Princeton. 

Ernest Hemineoway is still in Florida, 

Joun R. Tunis is best known for his 
keen analysis of sports subjects, oj 
which he has been a leading de-bunker. 

Tuomas Wo tre is now living in 
Brooklyn. His new novel is expected in 
the fall. 

Joun Corsin was formerly dramatic 
editor of The New York Times. Hi 
lives in Mt. Kisco and retains his activ 
interest in the theatre. 

Micuaet Puptn will perhaps always 
be remembered best, outside of scientific 
circles, for his famous autobiography, 
From Immigrant to Inventor. 

Rosert BriFrFauct, one of the most 
distinguished of modern thinkers, is 
now living in Paris, whence he writes. 
His great work, The Mothers, was te- 
cently said by Frank L. Kluckhohn in 
The New York Times to have had 
decided influence in the social changes 
which have been made in Spain, par 
ticularly in those relating to family life. 

Cuarutie May Simon and her artist 
husband have recently been visiting in 
New York but they are returning soon 
to their homestead in the Ozarks. 

Artuur Mann was formerly in the 
sports and dramatic departments of 
The New York Evening World. He 
now lives in Forest Hills and is success- 
ful as a free-lance writer. 

Lowett Ames Norris is on the staff 
of The Boston Herald. 

Paut Rosenrep is well known for 
his art and musical criticism. 


THE STOCKHOLDERS 


Coming as it did in the midst of the 
banking crisis, which had tremendous 
repercussions in industry as a whole, 
Anderson F. Farr’s article “Give the 
Stockholder the Truth” made a deep 
impression. It is possible in this short 
time to give responses from Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan and Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Senator Couz- 
ens writes: 

Sirs: I desire to express appreciation for the 
facts enumerated therein, but I do not t! 
the presentation of the facts necessarily 
gests the remedy. After all, business is but a 


privilege, not a right but a franchise which 
allows any man or men to manufacture goods 





for others, to trade them, to transport them, 
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to deal in money as the medium of exchange, 
to finance projects, to make profits. Too many 
people believe that business is a “right” and 
not a privilege. 

When our financiers, industrialists and 
others have reached that conclusion, much of 
the difficulties now encountered will be solved. 
However, I am not one of those who from 
long experience believes that the remedy can 
be accomplished voluntarily. Therefore, gov- 
ernmental agencies, objectionable as some peo- 
ple think they are, will have to set up uniform 
accounting methods that will be readily un- 
derstood by the investors, and then go further 
and certify to the facts. 

James Couzens. 


FROM AN INDUSTRIALIST 
Mr. Sloan writes: 


Sirs: Naturally, I appreciate the kind re- 
marks made by Mr. Farr with respect to the 
policy of General Motors Corporation. Nothing 
could be more complimentary and it will cer- 
tainly act as an urge to do the job that much 
better in future years, as we have attempted to 
do in our annual report for 1932, which will 
be released to the public within a weck. 

I feel very strongly, and have felt strongly 
for a great many years past, that industry and 
banking both were very negligent of the public 
interest and incidentally perhaps of their own 





interest in doing the things that some of them 
do. This applies to banks more particularly 
perhaps than it does to industrials altho there | 
are too many cases in both branches of en- | 
deavor. | 
The great pity of all this is, that sooner or 
later—and unfortunately later than sooner— | 
the government steps into the picture to pro- 
tect the public which, of course, is its right and 
duty and injects into the situation uneconomic 
and unsound regulatory measures which add 
to our economic inefficiency, so to speak, and 
the public again pays. It is a great pity that 
those in responsible positions are so lacking 
in their appreciation of their responsibility to 

those whose property they are managing. 

ALFRED P. SLoan, JR., 
President. 


ILLINOIS MINERS 


Sirs: I am a life-long resident of Taylorville, 
Illinois, and was born here. I have served as its 
mayor, was a member of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois for ten years and lately 
resigned as United States District Attorney for 
the Southern District of Illinois after serving 
the government in that capacity for more than 
four and one-half years. 

I know the situation in the city of Taylor- 
ville, the city of Springfield, and conditions 
throughout central Illinois. The article by 
Mary Heaton Vorse (“Illinois Miners”; March 
ScRIBNER’s) is misleading, untruthful, and 
portrays the mining situation in a biased and 
prejudiced manner. The article does a gross 
injustice to the respectable and law-abiding 
citizens of Taylorville, Springfield, and the in- 
termediate vicinity and included therein are 
thousands of miners and other wage earners 
living in the disturbed area. 

Wa trTER M. Provine. 


Mrs. Vorse replies: 


I have published enough labor articles to 
know that I must have my facts copper-riveted. 
They are in this case. I stand absolutely by 
what I have written. : 





(Continued on page 13) 
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RED LETTER DAYS are 
on the bargain counter 
...+ A limited budget 
today will cover more 
of Europe than has been possible for many, many years. 

We have just published a little book which gives facts and figures 
about European travel this year. It’s FREE. 

Steamship rates are low. You can go over and back for as low 
as $184 tourist class. You can go on one of the popular tours for 
30 days for as little as $346, a// expenses. 

It will be a colorful year in Europe. It’s Holy Year in Rome. Musi- 
cal festivals in honor of Wagner will delight the traveler in Germany. 
Send the coupon. See how easy it will be to PACK UP AND GO. 


This message sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian- 

Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 

America Line, Italia Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 

TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 

80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without 

obligation, your free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 
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Dakota 
through 
is the | 
Ladd of 

No 


Guaranty Trust Company at 


| ° edged 1 
N E W of New York nn 


AND LOWER 


HIS BANK has served 


FARES American business for 


via the Santa Fe nearly a century, and num- 





bers among its depositors 
many of the country’s leading 
organizations. It affords its 
customers the advantages of 
WORLD'S FAIR complete national and inter- 


Chicago 


CALIFORNIA national banking facilities and 


COLORADO ROCKIES comprehensive trust service. 
GRAND CANYON | 


Santa Fe Pullmans to the rim 


INDIAN - DETOURS 140 Broadway 
by motor in New Mexico . 
NATIONAL PARKS | Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
e Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
Clip coupon—paste on post card 


W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines | LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
1173 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Send booklets and NEW VACATION FARES LEAFLET LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


GO 


SANTA FE 
SEE IT ALL 
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LOSSES TO FARMERS 

When Walter Liggett wrote in 
March of the farm situation, he men- 
tioned the losses through dishonest 
grain grading. The following letter has 
been received in protest: 

Sirs: . . . Truly the farm situation is bad 
enough without raking out old and discredited 
statements such as the $10,000,000 loss to 
farmers of North Dakota through crooked 
grading and the pointing out of the wonderful 
results that would come from the extension of 
co-operative marketing. When it is realized 
that the farmer in North Dakota is able to sell 
his grain to his own elevator and marketing 
associations it seems rather ridiculous to say 
that he is robbing himself of $10,000,000 and 
that he would be benefited by an organization 
which he already has. 


Duluth, Minn. 


DISHONEST GRADING 
Mr. Liggett replies: 


Sirs: When I say that the farmers of North 
Dakota have suffered a loss 
through crooked grain grading, my authority 
is the late United States Senator Edwin F. 
Ladd of North Dakota, formerly president of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College and 
State Food Controller during the war, acknowl- 
edged to be one of the world authorities on 
agricultural problems. Doctor Ladd specialized 
in milling and conducted a model laboratory 






















Georce Barnum, JR. 
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A Tiny, Inconspicuous Symbol 
Identifies Genuine 


ROCK oF AGES 


Less than an inch in diameter, it is 
etched unobtrusively on genuine Rock 
of Ages memorials. Like the signature of 
Rembrandt on a painting or the hall- 
mark on fine silver, it identifies the gen- 
uine and protects the purchaser. 
To the great majority whoinsist upon hav- 
ing the permanent beauty of a Rock of Ages 
memorial, it is a safeguard against their 
unfamiliarity with values in granite— 
a comforting assurance that the memorial 
they have selected is genuine Rock of Ages 
backed bythe Gold Bond of the National 
| Surety Co. and the everlasting guarantee 
Atim of the Rock of Ages Corporation. 
: ®t Only accredited Rock of Ages dealers display 
¥ memorials upon which this tiny inconspicuous 
symbol of security—less than aninch in diam- 
eter—is trusively etc: 

















The Everlasting Granite Memorial 
ROCK of AGES CORPORATION, Barre, Vermont 
Canadian Distributor: Stanstead Granite 
Quarries Co., Ltd., Beebe, Quebec, 
Booklet “*How to Choose a Memorial” on request 
Name 
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mill at the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

In a speech made on the floor of the United 
States Senate on May 21, 1921, a copy of 
which I am enclosing, Doctor Ladd charged 
that tests in his laboratory had proved that the 
farmers in North Dakota had lost between 40 
cents and $1.05 a bushel on their wheat in 
1916 as a result of hot winds which shriveled 
the kernels and allowed the buyers to get it 
at chicken-feed prices when they claimed it 
was not fit for human consumption. The mill- 
ers, however, turned right around and manu- 
factured this same wheat into flour and had 
the supreme audacity to ask a higher price for 
it because of its rich gluten content. Since the 
crop that year was over 100,000,000 bushels, 
the loss to the State was more than $50,000,- 
ooo. From that you will see that my own esti- 
mates were too conservative. 

Early in 1930 (to show that it is not neces- 
sary to go back twelve years) O. P. B. Jacob- 
sen, for many years chairman of the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, at- 
tacked the unfairness of Federal grain grades. 
Mr. Jacobsen is a Republican and certainly not 
a radical and is an authority on grain. He was 
emphatic in saying that federal grading rules 
“are annually taking immense amounts of 
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money out of the pockets of the grain growers 
of the Northwest and other areas.” 

As to the final point, Mr. Barnum, it seems, 
did not read my article very carefully. I dis- 
tinctly stated that, “Unfair grain grading and 
dishonest dockage Aave taken as much as $10,- 
000,000 from farms in the State of North Da- 
kota alone.” 

It is obvious that that statement was intend- 

Continued on page 16) 
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Sail July 1 in the “Carin- 
thia”. most recent Cu- 
narder, for 5 pleasure- 
laden weeks of cruising 
in northern waters. 


NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
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Visit New England, but focus on Vermont 
. it’s the best of advice for a joyous vaca- 


let, * “Unspoiled Vermont,’ 

gives you a pre-view of your 

ideal vacationland. Here, ina 

scenic domain where every 

landscape inspires and thrills, 

your vacation budget will com- 
mand the best of country 
living with all modern con- | 
veniences. Write today for |‘ 
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of Vermont. 
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Golf, tennis, sailing, riding, music. Lowest rates 
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Where- To-Go Travel influence is world wide, 
Montana RANCHES N. Mexico 
A DUDE RANCH VACATION 


For this sammer is low in cost and full of adven- 
tare. Come to MILL CREEK RANCH, in the heart | 
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In the sunshine state of New Mexico. Unsurpassed | 
climate and scenery, altitude 7,400 feet. Booklet 
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tenstein, Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
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32 Days—France, Belgium, 
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All expense tours. Small select groups. Laxurious 
hotels. Cultured and experienced leaders and 
hostess Mediterranean Cruise frequently in- 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
The waters are full of ’em in 


“ NewFouNDiAno 


A thousand virgin 
lakes and streams, 
lalive with fighting sal- 
mon and trout...‘ big 
ones” that will pro- 
vide many a thrilling 
battle to test your 


\skill with rod and 


reel. Get out your 
sportiest tackle and 
come to Newfoundland. Here’s the 
\kind of fishing you’ve dreamed 
about — come true. Write for 
|Paradise,” a booklet containing 
lvaluable information for fisher- 
lmen, including transportation, 
lguide hire and camp accommoda- 
tions. We'll gladly send it, free. 
| Address the Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, 53 Journal Building, Boston, 
Mass., or Newfoundland Tourist and 
Publicity Commission, St. Johns, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency. a 
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paid, free, state road maps of each state 
you pass through, marked with your 
| best routes, illustrated booklets of in- 
teresting vacation and historic spots, 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco 
| Passport, a small pocket folder, which 
introduces you to 18,000 Conoco sta- 
tions and dealers and provides you 
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| your oo The Conoco Travel Bureau, 
operated by Continental Oil Co., is 
America’s foremost free travel service. 
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Travel Bureau, "Denver, 
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SCOTIA 


Only 15 hours from Boston—or 

2 hours from New York—by 
direct ocean liners to old mar: 
time Yarmouth. Then, in a con- 
fortable train you sweep past 
quaint towns, shimmering lakes 
and flashing glimpses of thesea,to 
Digby—for good living, golf, ten. 
nis, swimming. To Bear River, or 
Annapolis Royal —second oldest 
town on the continent; to old 
Grand Pré in Evangeline-land, or 
onto historic Halifax. Scores ofde- 
lightful vacation spots and ideal 


| camping and fishing regions. Low- 


est rates—at modern hotels and 
comfortable inns. Excellent train 
service. Write for literature and 
All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
50 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison 
Ave., New York, or nearest tourist agency. 
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Good Roads 
Magic Scenery 


Old World Charm \ 


Roads of Romance that lead 
through church-crowned 





towns and hamlets — past 

Norman farms and ancient 
manors — by distant hills 
and winding river — unfold- 





$200 


SUMMER TOUR 
India and Ceylon 


@ Two weeks in little- 
known Southern India 
... marvelous temples, 
elephant forests, pilgrim 
festivals. Sea-breeze- 
cooledtemperature little 
above New York mid- 
summer. American dol- 
lar buys $1.25 worth at 
present exchange. Write 
for information, itinera- 
ries to Delhi House, 38 
E. 57th St. New York, 
of your own agent. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 





Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every 
thing high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
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acellence of their entertainment offeringsand 
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ing the thrilling story of 
New France. 

Quebec is Old World — 
glamorous. Montreal is con- 
tinental, sophisticated. The 
Laurentians—a sportsman’s 
Paradise — 

The Gaspé Peninsula calls 
with the lure of the Sea and 
the wild beauty of unspoiled 
shore and mountain. 





Excellent Roads — Econom- 
+ ical Wayside Inns — French 
Canadian Cuisine. 
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illustrated booklets—road maps, 
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Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Quebec City Canada 
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| The seven magazines The W here-to-go Bureau 
| uses regularly are ail quality publications, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
| homes and influence quahty people everywhere 
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Mediterranean Cruise 


at lowest cost in history 


Visit every country $ 

on the Mediterranean 590 
this summer PLUS the 

Black Sea and Russia up including 
at no extra cost..... shore trips 
Sails July 1st. 63 days. S.S. Pres- 
ident Johnson—one American 
ship, one American management 
throughout. First class on/y—all 
Outside staterooms... . Personal 

direction James Boring. 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
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It’s very pleasant in Ireland to 
feel that everywhere you go 
you’re amongst friends, to be 
greeted on the road with **LA 
breds’’ (Fine day) or ** So 
mbeanniisid Dia Suir ’”’ 
(God bless you). 

It’s natural you should feel at 
home since everywhere in 
Ireland you'll find historical 
associations with the United 
States. 

What better start for your 
European tour than a visit to 
this friendly, fascinating land ? 
Illustrated pamphlets from T. R 
Dester, Vice - President — Passenger 
Traffic, (Dept.A 25)L MS Corpora 
tion, andG S Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New Y City, or 
from your own Ticket Agent. 
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LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GS R 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 








MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 
CRUISE 


|54 Days... $425. up 





_ including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 
25 Cities, 12 Countries 


on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


VOLENDAM 


from 


New York JULY 5 
First class throughout 
Full details from your local agents 


HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 





FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Teaver ACCESSORIES 








BERNESE OBERLAND — 
Jungfrau Region 


SWITZERLAND 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 
intellectual 
ment, cease further search, for 
Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 


TRAVEL 
in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economi- 
cally. Always follow a compre- 
hensive itinerary, including ... 
the LOETSCHBERG line to 
the BERNESE OBERLAND, 
with the quaint old towns of 
BERNE, capital of Switzer- 
land ... and THUN-INTER- 
LAKEN, for that spectacular 
trip ... to the JUNGFRAU- 
JOCH., 


tion and improve- 





Write us for information and travel 
literature, asking for Map OW-5, 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 


————— 


The Where-To-Go system tnfluenc es the people. 
comprising the cream of ali Travel prospects 
a - 8. tncome taxpayers on $5,000 and over, 


MAINE 

VACATION at the Famous KENNEBAGO LAKE. 
Best fly-fishing in Maine. Individual Log Cabins 
»pen fires, baths, electric lights. Boating, canoeing 
trailsand tennis. Fresh vegetables and berries from 
our own garden or for families. Reasonable 
rates ey 

NE BAGO HOTEL CO 

" Kennebago Lake, Maine 














CRUISE rnc LAND 
te MIDNIGHT SUN 
AND RUSSIA 


s.s. RELIANCE 


July Ist from New York 
A supremely de luxe cruise of 43 days to the 
weird Arctic Circle, North Cape, Northern 
Wonderlands, inspiring fjords, Baltic cities. 


LOW Fir. u 
RATES ne bars *395' 
No Third Class Rooms! 

ICELAND 

NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

ESTONIA 

FINLAND 

DENMARK 

RUSSIA 


A program of 
shore excur- 
sions, with Soviet visa fee included, for $85 
additional. Stop-overs, with luxurious return 
included In the cruise-rate, make an oppor- 
tunity for extended European travel. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 B’way, N. Y. and in Principal Cities 





OF ROMANCE 


FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG 
IN BEAUTIFUL 


ry Old world glory of 
ancient castles and 
medieval towns. 
Modern marvels of 
great cities. The immortal operas 
of the Wagner Festivals. Every- 
where the economy of romance. 
The inspiring Rhine, Black For- 
est, Bavarian Alps. Bright-hued 
villages. Famous German health 
resorts. Thrilling sports. 
Honest prices and courteous 
German hospitality in the land of 
Wanderlust and Gemuetlichkeit. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ed to—and does—apply to the past tense. 
North Dakota farmers through the establish- 
ment of State-owned mills and elevators and 
a State-grading system—which compels pay- 
ment of protein premiums—have saved them- 
selves at least $3,000,000 annually, but most 
of their grain has to be sold in interstate com- 
merce and there, unfortunately, the unfair 
federal grades still prevail. 

I would hate to have to estimate just how 
much the farm producers of the ten North- 
western grain States are still being robbed of 
by these dishonest and discriminatory prac- 
tices, but in the aggregate it is many, many 
million dollars annually. 

Water W. Liccett. 


DESTROY THE MACHINE 


Sirs: In the article, “Road to Prosperity,” 
Mr. Coyle says: “There is every probability 
that the United States could recover its eco- 
nomic health and retain it for a long time to 
come if we could learn how to do two things: 
how to distribute adequate buying power to 
the men who are no longer needed in mechan- 
ical industry; and how to operate business 
without loading it with unconscionable masses 
of debt.” 

Both conditions are the direct and inevitable 
result of the economic creed and practice that, 


if the interest charges on an investment | 


amount to less than the annual savings effected 


in operation (of the plant, etc.), then it is a | 


meritorious enterprise. 

Now, savings in operation are effected only 
by throwing men out of work, who thus are 
deprived of their buying power, and nothing 
will restore it, except the elimination of the 
machine, which displaced the men. So much 
for Mr. Coyle’s first proposition. 

As for the second, the “unconscionable 
masses of debt” were figured in each instance 
to be a paying proposition by virtue of the 
above stated creed. I maintain that this eco- 
nomic idea is entirely false, because it does 
not consider the weal of the whole of society, 
but only the apparently favorable balance sheet 
for the one enterprise. 

Mr. Coyle has stated succinctly in the quoted 
excerpt, what would be necessary to cure our 
economic ills. To accomplish this we must 
abandon our accepted economic creed and 
practice, which inevitably leads to over-expan- 
sion of mechanical contrivances to the exclu- 
sion of human beings as workmen. 

The answer is: Machina delenda est. 


Baltimore, Md. R. REIMANN. 
RAMIE 


Sirs: Since reading “Your Money’s Worth” 
I have read every book, and nearly every article 
written by Stuart Chase. But—‘now for the 
unkindest cut of all."” Ramie, or Boehmeria, 
is not painful to the cross-country hiker, as 
Mr. Chase would have us believe. Unlike most 
of the nettle family, it is without prickly, 
stinging hairs and biting juice. I looked it up 
in a reference volume published in 1913, and 
learned that ramie has been used for the manu- 
facture of textiles for twenty years, at least. 
I learned also that the reasons for its limited 
use are the great difficulty of cultivation and 
the expense of preparing it for use. If these 
conditions have not changed in the past twenty 
years, it may not be so very painful to the 
money system. If the conditions have changed, 
I can find no evidence of it. Perhaps Mr. Chase 
can, if he actually does inspect the idea sub- 
mitted by the engineers of the Technocrazy 
group. 


Chicago, III. 


W. NorManp TANKERSLEY. 





For Diseases of 
the Heart 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheuma- 
tism and nervous disorders visit 


Bad- 


Nauheim 


Germany 
the World’s Spa popular with Americans 


Wonderful carbonic acidulous brine-therma 


Its famous park and magnificent surrounding 
offer an ideal resting spot. 

William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, Hear: 
Research Institute. 
Plenty of 
amusements, 
famous orches- 
tra,opera, 
various sports 
—new golf 
links — motor 
trips. Excel- 

lent hotel ac- 
commodation. 
Information: 





German Tourist 
Information 
Office 
665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
or any first- 
class travel 

agency. 


























DNIEPER RIVER TOUR 
14 DAYS 


Visit intense Moscow, impressive 
Kiev, then cruise to titanic Dnie- 
probes Dam, and past Cossack villages 
to spacious Odessa. First Class, 
$205; Tourist, $110; Special, $65 


Other unusual Tours: Colorful 
Ukrainia, 10 days; Cruising the Volga, 
12 days; Great Cities Tour, 17 days. 
New low travel rates . . . 15 tours 
to choose from . . . § to 31 days. 

hotels, 


Soviet 


Price includes Intourist 
meals, guide-interpreters, 
visa and transportation from start- 
ing to ending point in the Soviet 
Union. Price does not include 
round trip passage to the Sovict 
Union. 


Write for Booklet SM5 


INTOURIST - INC. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave. 
New York. Offices in,Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your 

own travel agent. 


























SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


1887 ——— Forty-seventh Year 


1933 


A magazine of human interest, modern fiction, and impartial interpretation 








VOL. XCIII, NO. 6 


A list of the authors and the titles of their 
contributions for the month of 


JUNE, 1933 


A High Road for Business — A. A. Berle, Jr. 

All-Night Wagon-Lunch — A Poem — Elias Lieberman 
Death the Proud Brother — A Story — Thomas Wolfe 
Congress — the Nation's Scapegoat — F. H. LaGuardia 
Bitter Apples — A Story — Ethel Hepburn 

Pastoral — A Poem — Ruth Langland Holberg 

Programs for the Jobless — Henry Hazlitt 

Jefferson and the New Deal — Dumas Malone 

Betrayal in American Education — Howard Mumford Jones 


Life in the United States: 

Men Are Queer That Way — Mabel S. Ulrich 
Not That We Are Forlorn — A Poem — Charles Norman 
Straws in the Wind: 


By All Means, the Saloon — Paul Hutchinson 


On Being a Jew — Robert Nathan 
Cry Under Chaos — A Poem — Gilbert Maxwell 
As I Like It — William Lyon Phelps 

Books for Your Library Book Reviews 
Behind the Scenes Biographical Notes 


COVER DESIGN AND DECORATIONS BY EDWARD SHENTON 


JUNE, 1933 


360 


365 
369 


370 
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373 
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Scheduled for the 


July Scribnet’s 


American Revolution: 
1933 Model 
by John T. Flynn 
What has happened to the 
Y ees States since March 


Dark Time 
by Thomas Wolfe 
A long story, the third of 
the group of three, by the 
author of ‘“‘Look Home- 
ward, Angel’”’ 


What Bryan Did to 
America 
by J. C. Long 
The second of the series of 
biographical studies on 
significant figures who in- 
fluence present-day 
thought 


Gétterdammerung 
Does Hitler's Germany foresha- 
dow the end of Western Capital- 
ism? 
by Suzanne LaFollette 

In a Spanish Dungeon 
by Max Eastman 
An adventure with Spanish jus- 
tice 

We Who Are About to Drink 
by Frank Schoonmaker 
A member of the generation 
which was not to know the taste 
of liquor speaks 

World's End: 1893-1933 
by R. L. Duffus 
Psychology of depression and re- 
covery as scen in public state- 
ments 

Fisherman's Wife 
Anonymous 


Wind Before Evening 
A story by 
David Cornel DeJong 
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Letters of 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 


Collected by THomas J. Wise and 
Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by THurman L. Hoop 


These two hundred letters comprise the 
most important Browning publication since 
the Barrett-Browning letters which ap- 
peared in 1899. The collection includes let- 
ters to Swinburne, Rosetti, Leigh Hunt, Ed- 
mund Gosse; stories of Shelley and Landor; 
appealing glimpses of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; and much pungent comment on 
people and literature. Dean Hood is the 
first to receive permission from Thomas J. 
Wise and the Browning family to publish 
these important letters. 


Illustrated $5.00 


The Tragedy of 
TOLSTOY 


By Countess ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY 


Few books have received the public acclaim 
accorded this volume which is being read 
by thousands of people. 


“The millions of words which have already 
been published about Tolstoy have awaited 
this volume by his youngest and favorite 
daughter to resolve them into the intimate 
essence of him.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated $3.00 


Legends of Angria 
From the Early Writings of J 


CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE 


Edited by Fannie E, Ratcurorp 
and Wiiu1am C, DeEVANE 


The three novels, here published for the first 
time, are of extraordinary psychological as 
well as literary interest. This book is essen- 
tial for anyone interested in the complete 
story of the Brontés. 


Illustrated $3.50 


IVAN 
The Terrible 
By StepHEN GRAHAM 


“Historically speaking this is an excellent 
biography and artistically speaking, a bril- 
liant and highly i impressive piece of writing 
which holds one’s attention from beginning 
to end. . . . Characterization, interpreta- 
tion, and, above all, an excellently painted, 
colorful background, are skillfully infused.” 
—New York Times. 


Illustrated $3.00 
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Sorat, By ALBERT COHEN. ‘TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH BY WILFRED BENSON. 
Dutton. $2.40.—A first novel as remarkable 
as the French reviews acclaim it. The story of 
a Jewish Julien Sorel who looks like Apollo 
and rises too rapidly in life and love. Told from 
Solal’s thirteenth year, in Cephalonia, to an 
amazing finish, in France. Passionate, nervous, 
brilliant writing. Whole-heartedly recom- 
mended. 


TscHIFFELY’s Ripe, sy A. P. TscHiFFELy. 
Simon and Schuster. $3.—The “ride” was 
from Buenos Aires in the Argentine across the 
Andes, the Isthmus, Central America, and 
Mexico, to Washington. A man and two horses 
are the heroes, and for the reader its ten thou- 
sand miles of thrills. 


Arr ADVENTURE, BY WILLIAM SEABROOK. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.—‘Willic,” in Paris, 
bethought him of a call he had to make on 
Pére Yakouba in Timbuctoo, so off he hopped, 
with a lady novelist and a crack French pilot. 
There are no voodoos in the air but Seabrook 
packs his trans-Saharan yarn with plenteous 
excitement. 


Tuts Aspove Att, By M. P. Suter. Van- 
guard. $2.—As wierd, wild, and strange a tale 
as you'll read in a decade. A few pages in the 
endless wanderings of Rachel Jesurah, Mons. 
Ephrath—and Prince Sdruzal. Spell his name 
backwards and you have a hint. Has all the 
Shiel orchestral peculiarities, and sets the teeth 
on edge most of the time, but stunning stuff. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SouTH AMERICA, BY ANDRE 
Srecrriep. Harcourt. $2.—Letters from M. 
Siegfried to his friends at home. Extremely 
well done and colorful. Excellent illustrations 
by Ione Robinson. 


DEATH IN THE Woops AND OTHER STORIES, 
BY SHERWoop ANDERSON. Liveright. $2.-— 
Making one realize that Anderson should 
never have been anything but a short-story 
writer. Some of these are as fine as anything 
he has done, which is high praise. 


SpeciaL De ivery, sy Brancu CaBELL. 
McBride. $2.50.—Under the guise of answer- 
ing the questions which bother every author, 
Cabell writes in essence his intellectual auto- 
biography. Parts are tart and pungent, others 
are silly and pompous, but you get to know 
him from it. 


Soviet SceENE, BY FREDERICK GRIFFIN. 
Macmillan. $2.50.—The correspondent of 
The Toronto Star covers Russia—not politics, 
not economics, but the people themselves. Re- 
porting at its best. 


MEN oF MaracaiBo, BY JONATHAN NorTON 
Leonarp. Putnam. $2.50.—Fine, exciting 
travel stuff about the queer folk of Western 
Venezuela. Recommended. 


History AND DeEsTINY OF THE JEWS, BY 
Joser Kasten. Viking. $3.50.—Appearing 


at the height of the Hitler anti-Semitic cam- 
paign, this is a remarkable study of the race 
for three thousand years, having particular 
application to its place in the present scheme 
of life. 














Evetyn Scott E. E. Cummincs 


TWO AMERICANS 


Eimi. By E. E. Cummings. Covici, 
Friede. $3. 
Eva Gay. By Evelyn Scott. Smith, 


Haas. $2.50. 

Mr. Cummings and Mrs. Scott, in 
these American books, both deal, di- 
rectly and intensely, with the greatest 
subject there is in writing: Self ar its 
behavior, in light and dark. Mr. Cum- 
mings’s subject is Self and Russia or, 
Self versus Russia; and there is a lot of 
versus of all kinds in Erm. He is both 
versus Russia of the Stalin Period and 
Prose of the Sam Johnson period. He 
hates regimented workers and regi- 
mented clauses. His diary in Russia 
(which is what Ezmi mostly is) tells, 
mainly, of how Russia bored and dis- 
pleased and irritated his immortal Left 
Bank soul; and tells this in a prose that 
is at times like the sudden, jagged 
breaking of a thousand matchsticks and 
at times like the sudden, helter-skelter 
scurrying of a thousand birds, all dif- 
ferent. Most astonishing book,—Emi; 
yet, alas, possessing too often a chew- 
ing-gum dullness. However, when he 
throws the blankets off and gets himself 
fully untwisted, how resplendently 
grand he can be! Speaking carefully, I 
don’t know in American letters from 
John Smith up, more wildly pleasing 
prose than in thirty paragraphs or so 
strewn through Emi. 

There are strangeness and more total 
success in Mrs. Scott’s Eva Gay. It is 
about that lurid and mathematical war 
among selves that loving-sex consists of. 
Eva Gay is cut and maimed and she 
cuts and maims: all for reasons she 





knows hardly anything about. There is 
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Rare in a single a such books as these! 











HERVEY ALLEN « Anthony Adverse 


A tremendous novel of spiritual and physical experience, a novel of classic stat- 
ure. Anthony Adverse—begotten in France, born in the Alps, raised in Italy, and 
flung by fortune to the West Indies, Africa, and America—is essentially a man 
of action, who participates in many memorable events of international conse- 
quence. His spiritual development is traced with this action; his life brings him 
in contact with hundreds of colorful people in a novel which provides an exultant 
experience for every reader. 
With decorations by Allan McNab, 1200 pages, $3.00 











ALEXANDER « Always a Grand Duke 


The exciting and racy life-in-exile of that grand man who was ONCE A 
GRAND DUKE. The Grand Duke Alexander emerges from this second volume 
of memoirs as a nobleman who has found life good although his own world has 
been destroyed. He can chat with cousin George in Buckingham Palace and 
quarrel with Henry Ford in Detroit; he can pursue lost love on the golf courses 
of Biarritz and confound the social aspirations of a Lowenstein. Filled with 
intimate stories, it is the Odyssey of a man who has managed to live gaily in 
regal fashion. Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 











Mary Roserts RINEHART * The Album 


— 


365 pages of the best mystery Mary Roberts Rinehart has ever written. Four 
murders by a calculating slayer who does his bloody work with an axe are the 
main plot, one that is absolutely unguessable. The sub-plots provide a grand 
romance and a score of vivid characterizations. Plot and sub-plots give you many 
of those moments of horror for which their author is famous—a novel thrilling 
as ‘“The Red Lamp,” as baffling as “The Door.” $2.00 











At all Booksellers 




















BEST - SELLERS of the SPRING which you should not miss: THE WEREWOLF OF PARIS, Guy 
Endore's classic horror story, $2.00; OTHER WOMEN, revealing pen-portraits of some modern ladies, by Katharine 
Brush, $2.00; GABRIEL OVER THE WHITE HOUSE, the prophetic novel of the Presidency, $2.50; THE SEA 
WITCH, by Alexander Laing, a salty novel of clipper ship days, $2.50; THE MEN OF NESS, Eric Linklater's tale of 


"the gangsters of the Dark Ages," 


$2; FOREST FIRE, by Rex Stout, a novel of strange passions in a western forest, $2 


A DRAFT OF XXX CANTOS, the first part of Ezra Pound's poetry masterpiece, $2.50. 











FARRAR & RINEHART, Publishers 


9 East 4Ist Street, New York 128 University Avenue, Toronto 











Many books have told how the Russians 
WORK. This one tells how they LIVE. 


ELLA WINTER An intimate picture of the personal lives of the 
Russians under the Soviet regime. “Remark- 
RED ably illuminating ...a kind of Moscow Mid- 
dletown, and if you remember that immortal 

VIRTUE study of the Lynds made of our own modes and 
manners, you'll know this is high praise indeed.” 
—New Yorker. Ill., $3.00 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOUTH WIND” 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 


LOOKING 
BACK 


The memoirs of the celebrated author who has 
known almost every one who has touched the 
life of literary Europe since the eighties. This 
autobiographical excursion calls to life a whole 
gallery of personalities—D. H. Lawrence, Rupert 
Brooke, Frank Harris, and many others—and 
draws a lively portrait of the author. _III., $3.50 








ANDRE SIEGFRIED In an unpretentious volume, the author of 
* “America Comes of Age” outlines the geo- 
Impressions of graphical, racial, political, social, and economic 
SOUTH life of South America in a fashion which empha- 
sizes how much better than the usual tome is a 

AMERICA small book by the right man. Il., $2.00 








JOHN MAYNARD Biographical essays on famous politicians,— 
KEYNES Bonar Law, Lord Oxford, Winston Churchill, 
Trotsky, The Council of Four; and economists,— 
E Ss & AY Ss I N Alfred Marshall, Edgeworth, Ramsey, The Earl 
of Balfour. Keynes exhibits here the same gift 
BIOGRAPHY of portraiture which made memorable his studies 
of thesBig Four in The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. Ill., $2.50. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAGIC ISLAND,” “JUNGLE WAYS.” 


WILLIAM “An unusual trip to report—as usual reports it 
SEABROOK well” is Time’s verdict on Seabrook’s story of 
AIR his flight from Paris over the Sahara to Timbuc- 

too and back, during which he had extraordinary 
ADVENTURE 


experiences of discovery and danger. _III., $2.50 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “REASON AND NATURE” 


MORRIS R. COHEN 
views here presented, assessing every basic doc- 
LAW AND THE trine and movement that stirs the legal world. 
Equally important are his appraisals of repre- 
SOCIAL ORDER sentative figures in law—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
ESSAYS IN LEGAL Roscoe Pound, Elihu Root, Harold Laski, Je- 
secteneeed rome Frank and a score of others. $3.75 


For twenty years the author has developed the 


NON -STOP BOOKS 


Books which people are reading, and will read for a long time to come. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, $3.75 


SHERMAN: FIGHTING PROPHET 
by Lloyd Lewis, $3.50 


NOVELS 


THE LAST ADAM 
by James Gould Cozzens, $2.50 


JENNY WREN 

by E. H. Young 

author of Miss Mole, $2.50 
POCAHONTAS 

by David Garnett 

author of “‘Lady Into Fox,” $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 


GOD'S GOLD: JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
AND HIS TIMES 
by John T. Flynn, $3.50 
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a fine abstract fury in Mrs. Scott’s books, 
She dares, and knows how, to open un- 
usual, frightening psychological doors, 
Mrs. Scott’s comparatively well-behaved 
prose is not as good as the very high 
points of Eimi; but it lacks the hard- 
working dreariness so prevalent in Mr, 
Cummings’s book. Mrs. Scott is a revo- 
lutionist in substance, in essential man- 
ner. And she has written a tingling, 
mind-changing book; while the good 
things of Emi could just as well have 
been in any book; they are pearls in 
plaster. 





Ett Srecet. 


GENIUS FORLORN 


Mary Webb: Her Life and Work. By 
Thomas Moult. Dutton. $2.50. 
Mary Webb, one of the few purely 

literary glories of post-war England, is 

insufficiently known in America. That 
the recognition of her genius has, even 
in England, been delayed till after her 
death is one of the saddest instances of 
present-day conditions of literary suc- 
cess. Original talent, consummate art, 
unmistakable genius are not enough. 

They are powerless to reach the public 

ear if not backed by the support of criti- 

cal cliques and organized publicity. In- 
fluential men of letters, Sir James Bar- 
rie, G. K. Chesterton, Walter de la 

Mare, knew and recognized the excep- 

tional qualities of Mary Webb. Why 

did they not speak, why did they not 

shout, while she was being steadily done 

to death by discouragement, overwork, 
and poverty? 

A shy, retiring, typical English girl 
of the Midlands, she was too modest, in 
the true sense, not to shrink from the 
nauseous demands of §self-advertise- 
ment. The real tragedy, however, is 
not that of the writer who is done to 
death. The public is the greater loser, 
who, while cartloads of trash pour from 
the press, is deprived of the pure en- 
joyment of works such as Precious 
Bane, The House in Dormer Forest, 
and Gone to Earth. 

Mary Webb’s work belongs to the 
purest traditions of English literature 
and need not fear to be set beside the 
best. While it suggests comparisons 
with Hardy, the Brontés, and in qual- 
ities of style with Richard Jeffries, it is, 
like all true art, not exactly comparable 
with any other. Unlike the dilettante 
who writes himself out in a first book, 
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Mary Webb is in every one of the small 
bundle of novels with which she has 
enriched English literature the finished 
artist, and reached the peak of her per- 
fection in her swan-song, Precious 
Bane. 

It is partly because she thoroughly 
belongs to the very best of English liter- 
ary tradition, which is the tradition of 
an old and passing world, that Mary 
Webb cannot take her place today 
which would have been her due half-a- 
century earlier. Before a sick world, she 
stood, when she left the seclusion of her 
beloved Shropshire hills, shivering and 
appalled. She heard, but she could not 
answer its questions. “Oh, filthy, heavy- 
handed, blear-eyed world,” she cried, 
“when will you wash and be clean?” 

Rosert BriFFavutt. 


A HORROR CLASSIC 


The Werewolf of Paris. By Guy En- 
dore. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

This author’s versatility has not as 
yet attracted the attention it inevitably 
will. He has published four books: an 
excellent biography of Casanova—in it- 
self a startling achievement, inasmuch 
as the Sieur de Seingalt wrote his own 
biography in eight fat volumes; a first 
novel that revealed a distinctly unusual 
imaginative flair; a nonconformist biog- 
raphy of Jeanne d’Arc that retells this 
great legend perhaps as beautifully as it 
ever will be told. 

The Werewolf of Paris offers a syn- 
thesis of two qualities outstanding in 
Mr. Endore, and rarely encountered at 
any time in a single individual—schol- 
arship of a high order and imaginative 
power of a rare stamp. The run-of-the- 
mill horror writer would have used this 
material in a roundabout manner and 
built up his effects by indirection. Mr. 
Endore has chosen the difficult task of 
telling his tale largely from the stand- 
point of the werewolf himself, and he 
has been generally successful. He has 
left no room for a comeback, for if no 
impartial, scientific mind has ever en- 
joyed the confidence of a werewolf, one 
writer’s guess is as good as another's. 
The quality of the entertainment, how- 
ever, will depend completely on the 
quality of the author, and in this de- 
partment there is no room for com- 
plaint. 

Bertrand de Caillet came into a hos- 
tile world with all the odds against him: 
the product of an illicit union between 


ANTOINETTE 


by 


Stefan Zweig 


perb... magnificently clarifying ... irresistible... 


the best book on the Revolution I ever read”—Alexander 
Woollcott. ~~ mark in eugnonpents, biography...” 
” a 


—John Erskine. 


uperb, enthralling... 


99. 


— Fannie Butcher. 


In its 61st thousand—Leading the best sellers—Book-of-the- 


Month for April. 


472 pages, illustrated, $3.50 





| The Viking Press «+ New York City | 











YOUR CHILD and BOOKS 


Bio. the long summer months 
~ give your child plenty of books 
to stimulate his mind and help him 
relax after the day’s play. 

Most bookshops have the new 
American Book Councillor lists on 
Children’s books. Ask for your copy. 


AmericanBooksellersAssociation 


MATURE READE 


AND COLLECTORS OF | 


OF ALL RACES 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
or BOOKS ON 
SCIENTIFIC SEXUALIA 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ESOTERICA 
UNEXPURGATED CLASSICS 
EXOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


FALSTAFF PRESS QS 


Dept. SN, 230 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
WORDS FOR SONGS? 


Publishers of many Broadcast 

and Recorded Hits invite known 

and unknown Authors and Composers 

to submit song-poems, songs and musical com- 
itions for immediate publication. Send MSS. 
ETER DEREK LTD., Music Publishers. 
M. S. 108, Charing X Rd., LONDON, W.C.2 





all diferent—can be built with the ald of 
PLOT GENIE Frndorsed by editors and 
American Fiction Guild, widely used by suc 
cessful authors and Motion Picture Studies. 
Equally valua © professional or new 
writer. Bookle 


ERNEST E. GAGNON 
734A Union ins. Bidg. les 














A fitting reminder of graduation 
day and a constant help for years 
to come. 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


A wealth of constantly needed infor- 
mation instantly available. The best 
abridged dictionary. 106,000 entries, 
hundreds of new words, 1,268 pages, 
1,700 illustrations. New Lew Prices. 
Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, 32-383 
Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; 
Limp Pigskin, $7.50. At your 
bookseller’s or from the publish- 

ers. Free specimen pages on Te- 


. MERRIAM CO. 
Springficid, Mass. 
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Have You Read These? 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS SELECTS THE 100 BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR * 





“Some of the most vivid histor- B 

ical writing to be found in any of Y 

our modern history books. ... Hilaire Belloc 
Mr. Belloc reanimates and brings 

to life again powerful and unfor- 

gettable scenes...,” Herbert 

Gorman in the New York Eve- 

ning Post. (Lippincott.) $4.00 


Sir Walter Scott 


“Anexcellent, mellow biography B 
—the charming and uaderstand- Y 
ing picture of the man an is 
surroundings.""—N. Y. Herald John Buchan 
Tribune. ‘*‘ Engrossing.’”"—N. Y. 
imes. ‘‘ The best brief account 
life."—William Lyon 
(in “The 100 Best 
ks"). Jillustrated. (Coward 
McCann, $3.75.) 








Mother and Four 


“A real delight. Its people live B 
andbreathe.”— New Y ork Times. Y 

“A very remarkable first novel Isabel Wilder 
—a real family in a real town. 

I recommend it highly.”—Wil- 

liam Lyon Phelps (in “‘The 100 

Best Books’). 4th Printing. 

(Coward McCann, $2.00.) 


The EtchinggjHobby 


Methods used in making etchings, B 

dry points, lithographs, etc., prac- y 

tical hints to collectors, and com- William D 
Cox 





ment on the lore of “black and 
white.”” 31 examples in half tone. 
De Luxe Edition 100 copies with 
original etching by Arthur Wil- 
liam Heintzelman, $25.00. Reg- 
ular Edition, $3.00. (William 
Farquhar Payson.) 





The Fountain 


“The Fountain will keep a place By 
among the works that are called, 

| . long —, the Btasetuse Charles 
of England.”—Gerratp GouLp 

in the London Observer. (Alfred Mor, gan 
A. Knopf, Inc.) $2.50. 


Obscure Destinies 


Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of B 

Connecticut and Professor at Y 

Yale, says: “Though Miss{Cather Willa Cather 
often written on a larger 

scale, she has done nothing more 

beautiful than the three stories 

in this volume.” (Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc.) $2.00. 


Song of the New Hercules 


Acclaimed by all critics. Now in B 

its second edition. The Boston y 
Transcript said: “It must be Leigh Hanes 
given a place beside... the 

Renascence of Edna St. Vincent 

Millay, and the Earth of John 

Hall Wheelock.” $2.00. Bruce 

Humphries, Inc., Publishers, 

Boston. 











Andrew Jackson 


The best-selling biography, by B 
the author of The Raven. “The ” 
truth about Jackson—a thrilling 
and different life story.”—N. Y. 
Times. “The book grows on me. 
I don’t think I have ever read 
anything more true and convinc- 
ing.”—Cleveland Press. Illus. 
$3.75. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


A Flagon of Beauty 


A new book of poems by “‘Can- 

ada's Fost Laureate.” William By 

Lyon Phelps says ‘this shows such Wilson 
MacDonald 


Marquis 
James 





virility, originality, imagination, 
that I believe the publishers could 
safely issue a guarantee to all buy- 
ers.” This book ($2.50) and CAW 
CAW BALLADS ($1.50) are sold 
by MAIL ONLY—write to The 
Riaple Leaf Press, Middlefield, 
‘onn. 
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a monk and a virgin, he was born on 
Christmas eve and had hair on his 
palms! From early boyhood, his tale 
runs on to its inevitable conclusion, 
through scenes of incomparable carnage 
and horror. A background of the siege 
of Paris and the establishment of the 
ill-fated Commune provides the his- 
tory of Bertrand with a setting com- 
pletely favorable to his peculiar aberra- 
tion. When I tell you that the author, 
in the midst of all this, can stir you to 
sympathy for this monster, you will get 
an even better idea of how extraordinary 
Mr. Endore happens to be. 
AtvaH C, Bessie. 





EVEN A GENIUS MUST LIVE 


Lawrence and Brett. By Dorothy Brett. 

Lippincott. $3. 

Those who hate D. H. Lawrence and 
hate equally much the Lawrence legend 
will have no use for this book, which 
happens to be the best picture extant of 
Lawrence as a personality. It is the real 
Lawrence, milking the cow, baking 
bread, riding his horses, and making 
friends with the Indians at that little 
ranch on Lobo Mountain overlooking 
Taos in New Mexico. I think Miss Brett 
was ill-advised in addressing the book 
directly to Lawrence, as if she were 
writing a letter to him, but that makes 
no difference in the long run. Lawrence 
is a genius and his life was not the ordi- 
nary life and Miss Brett has done an 
extraordinarily fine job in giving him as 
he was, with his kindnesses, his gaiety, 
his tremendous rages. If I may attempt 
a paradox, I should say that it is not the 
best biography of Lawrence but it is 
the best book about him. 

Kye CricHTon. 


SOFTLY IN MAINE 


As the Earth Turns. By Gladys Hasty 

Carroll. Macmillan. $2.50. 

On a farm in Southwestern Maine 
the many Shaws, each in his own man- 
ner, work out the destinies of age-old 
existence. There is no immutable con- 
flict between man and his brother, and 
neither is the reader aware of a con- 
scious struggle with nature. Mark Shaw, 
with the help of his daughter Jen, 
guides a sure course for the individual 
members of the clan month by month 





Hardy Perennial 


By “Exceedingly fine—in many 
ways the year’s best picture of 

Helen Hull normal American _life.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. William Lyon 
Phelps places it on his list of 
the year’s best books. 3rd Print- 
ing. (Coward McCann, $2.50.) 





What Is American? 


B ““One of the most moving ap- 
y preciations of our country since 
Walt Whitman.”’"— Chicago Daily 
News. “** ... Mr. Hill's dis. 
cerning and human statement 
c 


Frank 
Ernest Hill 


co-author of 
“The Winged 
Horse,” etc. 


of the réle of individualism in 
the revolutionary changes which 
the modern American of the ma- 
chine age faces."-—Wéilliam Sos. 
kin, in The N. Y. Eve. Post. (John 
Day, $2.00.) 


The Bulpington of Blup 


By All the rich experience of thirty 
years’ prolific writing crowded 

H. G. Wells into 400 pages of the most un- 
usual novel in years! “‘The book 

is poignant . . . a vast satire.” 

—N. Y. Times. (Macmillan, 


$2.50.) 








Three Kingdoms 
of Indo-China 


By “Among the recent books, I es- 

pecially commend a volume of 

Harold J. travel. It is extremely well writ- 

Coolidge, Jr. ten, and makes vivid a part of 

the world hitherto little known.” 

and Theodore —Proressor PHELPS. Profusely 
Roosevelt illustrated. $3.00. (Crowell.) 


Valiant Dust 


By “Another exciting tale by our 

modern Dumas,” says WILLIAM 

P. C. Wren Lyon PuHELps, in listing this 

among his “ 100 best books of the 

year.” And don’t fail to read 

Wren’s latest, FLAWED BLapes. 
Each, $2.00. (Stokes.) 


The Life of Richard Wagner 


By “The greatest biography of our 

time.” —The Manchester Guard- 

Ernest tan. “Must -” epee ar 

everywhere as the finest account 

Newman of a musical figure ever achieved.” 

—The Nation. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.) $5.00. 














March of Democracy 


B American history from the Civil 

Y War to the election of Franklin 

James Truslow D. Roosevelt. P _Fesduatiog 

reading,” says John Erskine, 

Adams “and this second volume is even 

Second and Final more richly illustrated than the 
Volume first.” (Scribners.) $3.50. 





True North 
B “A book to set on your shelves 
4 beside ‘Walden’ and John Muir. 
Elliott --- It | quiet uty . 
: its Own, and a stirring tale to 
Merrick t¢."—-New York Herald Trib- 
une. (Scribners.) $3.00. 





Grain Race 
B “Mr. Villiers’s narration sweeps 
y one’s interest before it as if pro- 
Alan Villiers pelled by one of those gales in 
the ‘Roaring Forties. . . - 
Sooner or later we'll all read 
‘Grain Race.’—Yachting. 39 
Illustrations. (Scribners.) $3.00. 





* See “‘As I Like It,” p. 374, for entire list. 
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Edmund 


Kean 
By Harold Hillebrand 


The hundredth anniversary of 
Kean’s death, May 15th, should 
inspire one to recall Coleridge’s 
words, “Seeing him act was like 
reading Shakespeare by flashes 
of lightning,” and to read this 
biography. For his  perfervid 
life has hardly been written 
hitherto with proper justice to 
his powers, to the relation of 
these powers to his times, and to 
modern ideas of research. $5.00 


Columbia 
University Press 
2960 Broadway 

New York 
































“| like a man who takes the breaks 
as they come and goes out quiet.”” 


GAMBLER’S 
WIFE 


William Allen White says: “It has been 
years since | have been so moved by 
the verities of any yarn. The story of 
Malinda Jenkins as told in conversa- 
tions to Jesse Lilienthal is life in the 
raw, jerked and gnawed out of a genu- 
ine human experience. Its vitality seems 
to me to have something immortal in 
hag $3.00 


THE MIDST OF LIFE 


Mina Curtiss 
The profoundly moving story of a hap- 
py marriage. $1.90 


STORM BEACH 


Virginia Hersch 


Ludwig Lewisohn and Julia Peterkin 
praise this story of old Charleston. 
$2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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through the year. Sons and daughters 
leave, never to return; others remain, 
content with their father’s way of life. 

Gladys Hasty Carroll’s novel will ap- 
peal strongly to a large number of read- 
ers, because the wealth of detail will 
picture for many of them the drama 
and comedy of quiet existence on a 
Maine farm. There is here none of the 
so-called quaintness of rural New Eng- 
land that is usually mistaken for a peo- 
ple’s character. But there is, in its place, 
a knowing interpretation of a stalwart 
breed. 

In the end, we wish the book had 
been better. We wish for less of the 
theatrical staging of characters and 
scenery; the props that mar an other- 
wise interesting novel we would rather 
see in lesser books. The characters, with 
the noteworthy exception of Mark and 
Jen, never quite come to full-blooded 
life; and this is to be regretted, for 
Mark’s second wife, if any one, might 
have been a momentous person. How- 
ever, in other respects, As the Earth 
Turns is perhaps uniquely successful 
in permeating our minds with the aro- 
matic spirit of New England. 

ErskInE CALDWELL. 





AT HOME—U. S. S. R. 


Red Virtue. By Ella Winter. Har- 
court. $3. 

Mrs. Steffens’s book is an extensive 
and illuminating inquiry into human 
relationships in the U.S.S.R., where 
“human beings are constructing the 
new order, but the new order is also 
forming human beings.” Altogether it 
is the completest and most informative 
book on the subject we have read. 

The author tells a well-known Soviet 
anecdote. A visiting school teacher was 
examining a class in mathematics. “If 
I buy a case of apples for 25 rubles and 
sell it for 50 rubles, what do I get?” he 
asked. “Three years in jail,” chorused 
the class. 

Red Virtue goes into the economic 
and cultural revolution responsible for 
this remarkably intelligent answer. It 
tells of the new child in Russia, of the 
relations between parents and children, 
husbands and wives, boys and girls, 
men and women workers, of fitting 
misfits and ending prostitution, of 
“crime and no punishment,” frank sex 
teaching and “hobnails in the univer- 
sity.” Red Virtue reveals the nature of 
the new moral and ethical superstruc- 
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UNOFFICIALLY 


The Real Biography of 


D.H. LAWRENCE’S 


Years in America 









The Honorable Doro- 
thy Brett came over 
from England to be 
with Lawrence. She 
was his close friend 
and secretary during 
his four years in Amer- 
ica. Out of their work 
and play and life to- 
gether she brings you 
an amazingly fine, inti- 
mate picture of Lawrence, the man— 
a picture that will do much to help 
you understand why his writings are 
considered the greatest in the Eng- 
lish language. 

“By long odds the best picture of the 
real Lawrence,’ says Kyle Crichton 
of Scribner's. “A rare spiritual ex- 
perience,” says Alfred Stieglitz, 
“there is integrity in the book—a 
sense of light—a sense of the eter- 
nal.” With 13 photographs. 


(At All Bookstores, $3 (LipPINCOTT) 


LAWRENCE 


A FRIENDSHIP 


By the Honorable DOROTHY BRETT) 








The “LITTLE SQUIRE” 


Book Desk 


will give you free hands and 
complete relaxation in reading. 
Standing by your easy chair or bed 
it is solid as adamant, artistic and 
holds any volume wide open 
at the height and slope you 
may wish. The Desk Top 
also will swing lightly to 
vary focal distance or 90° 
off when you 
stop reading. 






STANDARD TYPE 









Among many friendly notes some famous 
authors write charmingly of the sturdy 
service and comfort this Desk is giving them: 
Miss Agnes Repplier 
Miss Temple Bailey 
Dr. Wm. Lyon Phelps 
Dr. A. Edward Newton 
Mr. Christopher Morley 
Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln 
We send a facsimile letter upon request. 
“Student” $9.50. “Hospital ” $12.50 
“Standard,” Swedish Iron Finish, 14.50 
“Art Type,” Sculptured Bronze, 36.00 


Height of Hospital 34” to 50”. Others 27” to 40”. 
Packed, in cartons, 13 lbs. to 27 lbs. 
Express 


Collect Ask your Bookseller or Write Direct! 
The SQUIRE CO., 1510 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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From press & pen 





MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play and scenario department. 
Tse Writers’ Workszop, INc. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New Yor. 





STIKEMAN & CO., ART BOOKBINDERS 
Established 1887 
110 W. 32p Sr. N. Y. C. 
Tel. Pennsylvania 6-4518 
Bindings and cases of every description. MSS., 

letters and books, skillfully restored. We import di- 
rectly finest of leathers and other materials. Bound 

ks for sale. Particulars on request. 





AUTHENTIC PERSONAL HOROSCOPES 
by world known astrologer. 
Dr. Grorce W. SMALLWoop 
PEPPERELL, Mass. 





BOOK SERVICE 
Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 
HE SCRIBNER Book Store, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx Crry. 





F. J. PASOTTI PRESS [fine printing] 
Periodicals, Booklets, Pamphlets. 
137 E. 25th St., New Yorx City. BOgardus 4-1643 





MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS TYPED 


Expert; moderate. 
Ama MeEporr, 

6 East 45 Street, 
MUrray Hill 2-s5962. 





RE-MAILING SERVICE 
Have your manuscripts, letters remailed from any 
distant city. Fee: Foreign, 50 c.; U. S., 20 c. 
INTERNATIONAL MAILING SERVICE, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York Crrty. 





SPECIAL LISTS 

of books on Anthropology. Ethnology, Psycho- 
sexualis and related subjects will be mailed upon re- 
quest. Catalogue Three Cents. 

Terry GRANT, 

32 Union Square, New York. Dept. S. 





TYPING OF ALL KINDS DONE 
GRAFTONIAN SERVICE. 
Box 304. 
Norts GRAFTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





LITERARY TYPING BUREAU 

Manuscripts expertly typed and edited; prompt, 
efficient service under personal supervision; moderate 
rates. 

ANNE GILBERT 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York Crry. 

MOhawk 4-5628 





SHORT SHORT STORIES AND POETRY 
WANTED 


for the 1933 editions of The American Short Short 
Story and Modern American Poetry. Stories must 
not exceed 1200 words; poetry 32 lines for each poem. 
Send manuscripts or write for free prospectus to 
Literary Department. 

Tue GALLEON Prgss, 

15 W. 24 Street, 

New York Crry. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS 

books; privately printed items in limited editions 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illustratec 
volumes. Join our select clientele. Catalogue on 
request. 

Tue FAtstarr Press, 

Dept. S, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





GENEALOGIES TRACED; 

family histories written; papers prepared for club- 
executives. 

De Younc 

AvENEL, N. J. 





ture being erected in the U.S.S.R. by 
Communist engineers from the blue- 
prints of the materialist dialectic. To 
put the matter in a nutshell: An Ameri- 
can Senator in a crowded tramcar el- 
bowed his way right and left. He 
shoved a workman too hard. “One can 
see you’re no worker!” snorted the Rus- 


sian. 
Epwin SEAVER. 


YE COMPLEAT HARVARD 


Not to Eat, Not for Love. By George 
Weller. Smith & Haas. $2.50. 
The author of this novel is Harvard, 

1929. His title is taken from a passage 

in the journals of Emerson, wherein 

four snakes at Cambridge are described 
as gliding along to no apparent pur- 
pose, “not to eat, not for love, but only 
gliding.” In similar fashion, the author 
describes over a hundred characters at 
Harvard, only gliding along from Oc- 
tober, 1925, to June, 1929. Likewise, he 
describes almost every stone, and every 
elm tree on the campus. Amongst those 
many characters are: The student work- 
ing his way through as a waiter; the 
freshman nervously awaiting a bid from 
the club to which his father belonged; 
the fatuous but efficient candidate for a 
managerial job on the hockey team; the 
lad who experiences almost pure ecstasy 
on the football field; and finally, the 
senior, who after four years at Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished institution of 
learning, finds himself with no place in 
life outside of Harvard, and barricades 
himself in his quarters so that the 
guards are forced to break down the 
door to eject him. The novel swings 
along sluggishly from character to char- 
acter and incident to incident; and not 
one person in the book seems to be 
alive. Rather, they seem like a parade 
of wooden soldiers, or a stage upon 
which puppets are rapidly shifted. The 
writing is diffuse, and full of unassimi- 


SCRIBNER’S CAMP AND 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








MORE THAN EVER 


this year, Scribner’s Magazine Camp 
and School Service is helping parents 
find the summer camp or private 
school best fitted for the needs of 
their boy or girl. 


A summer camp is not a luxury. This 
year, most of the camps have reduced 
their fees considerably; and many of 
the best offer a summer of wholesome 
and enjoyable activities at a reason- 
able rate. 


Schools, too, are less costly than for- 
merly. Some have scholarships. 


Whatever your educational needs, 
ask Scribner’s School and Camp Ser- 
vice for suggestions. 


Ricuarp DeEsHon. 

















EAGLES (VEST 


For Girls, Brevard, N. C. Est. 1922 In 

cool Blue Ridge. so happy girls, 6-16 

North and South. Riding and many trips in 

in fee, Wide variety of activities guided by i 

vidual interests and needs. Notable health record 
Miss CAROL OPPENHEIMER, 620 E. goth St., Savannah, Ga 











NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 





—[OW-HEYWOO]) - 


n the Sound — At Shippan Point 


Pm to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also General 
Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. Outdoor Sports 


Address Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress 
Box S Stamford, Connecticut 





FRANK 8. HACKE 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE s.ncic,, 





Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Records 


Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proe/ Dormitory. 2th 
Year. For Cataleg Address— 
, Head Master, Riverdale-on- Hudson, %. ¥. 








SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Resident and Day. Postgraduate and Junior College courses. Col- 
lege Preparatury, Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial, Domestic 
Science. Country estate. Sports. European affiliated school. 


Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
351 Riverside Drive, New York City. 





OGONTZ SSHeOot For sins 


near PHILADELPHIA 


Traditional grace of finishing school with educational thorough 
ness. Junior College. General courses. Cullege preparation 
Home-making Department. 45-acre — Remarkable health 
record. KXydail Hall, girls 7-14. Catalo; 


ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., Gaonte School P. O., Pa 








VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 











Stamps and Coins 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


ne paee won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil ea rned over $5000 in spare time. 
dreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty. 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write & 
=] The Home Correspondence School 
Sew’ Dept. ¢4 Springfield, Mass. 








AUTHORS, COMPOSERS, PLAYWRIGHTS 

with sale record are eligible as ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERS to our personal marketing; nominal dues 
and only 6% after sale; saves time, annoyance, and 
marketing expense. Special uy for unknown writ- 
ers. We publish “AUTHORS, $1 yr., 10 c. copy. 

AvurtHors ExcHANGE Ass’N, 

Suite S, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


UNITED STATES MINT 


and used, sets, penny se sent to reliable 
parties. Want lists in U. S. fill. 

Exectric Crry STAMP Co., 

202 Automotive Building, SCRANTON, PENNA. 








ATTENTION! SPECIAL CLOSE-OUT 
SALE 


on Private Presses, Curiosa, Unusual Books. Send 
or list. 

Arex Boox Co., 

246 Fifth Avenue, New York Crry. 





UNITED STATES 
Nine stamps cataloging $1.00, special ro cents 
SUPERIOR 
Box 2764, Palms Station, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 














30c INVESTMENT MAY MEAN 
hundreds of dollars to you. Coin book sent giving 
value of old coins. 

Wortp Money EXxcHANceE, 

71 Fourth Avenue, New Yorx Crry. 








ScCRIBNER’S SCHOOL AND CAMP BUREAU, | 


[ 597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Please suggest [[] Schools [] Camps 


for my 





Location preferred.........-.-.--.---------------- | 


I wish to pay $............ (Tuition, 4 fi 
$200 to $475; school, $750 to $2000.) 





ADDRESS. 











NAME | 
| 


verry eee | 
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@ THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB'S 
SELECTION FOR MAY 


A thoroughly American novel: the story 
of one year in the life of a New England 
farmer's family . . . the romance, the 
tragedy, the joys and sorrows of real 
people. The magnitude and deep 
beauty of the theme, the quietly power- 


ful plot, the certainty with which each 


character is drawn, explain such typical 
comments as: 


“BEAUTIFUL! No other word describes it’’ 
—William Allen White 


“The impression made is an unforgettable one 
...The characters are actual men and women, 
living and breathing’’ — Dorothy Canfield 


At all Bookstores . .. $2.50 














OTHER IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 


GREAT WINDS 
by ERNEST POOLE 


A powerful novel of the contemporary scene— 
the winds of change sweep an old New Hamp- 
shire family. $2.00 


THE DARK INVADER 


by CAPT. von RINTELEN 
A fascinating, thrilling account of the German 
botage campaign in the United States, 1915-17. 
$2.00 


A WATCH IN THE NIGHT 


by HELEN C. WHITE 

* Glowing, powerful, exquisitely tender . . . 
| joyously announce a big literary event in the 
appearance of this novel.‘’“—Michael Williams. 


$2.00 
THE STREET OF 
THE SANDALMAKERS 


by NIS PETERSEN 
A thrilling romance of Rome of the Marcus 
Aurelius period when the Eternal City indulged 


in the Saturnalia while awaiting the Barbarian 
onset. $2.50 











60 Fifth Ave. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  rew vork 














lated techniques and literary tricks. 
Harvard men will undoubtedly be in- 
terested in this novel because of ties 
linking them to their alma mater. To 
an outsider, it appears like a wastage of 
much excellent observation, promising 
literary talents, and a gift for satire. 
Perhaps with Harvard now out of his 
system, the author will do some suc- 
cessful and interesting writing. 
James T. Farret. 


THE ANCIENT FAITHS 


Storm Beach. By Virginia Hersch. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

A novel of Jewish life in the pre-Civil 
War South, distinguished for its rich- 
ness and depth of feeling. It deals with 
the lives of two generations of Carval- 
hos, proud, intellectual, aloof, “chosen 
of the chosen,” mingling with the Gen- 
tiles, but clinging to their own mighty 
traditions. Judith, the poetess daughter, 
loves a Gentile, but spurns him when he 
insults her race: Jacob, a cousin, had 
married a Christian girl who became a 
Jewess—“and her conversion was sin- 
cere”—but when a terrible crisis came 
the convert did not call on the God of 
Israel. And in her, Judith reads the les- 
son of her own thwarted love. The 
background of old Charleston is per- 
fectly done, the pictures of family life 
charming, and the tremendous battle of 
human passions with age-old racial 
pride described with glowing beauty. A 
few more novels like this and the mis- 
begotten “Melting Pot” legend will be 
smashed into deserved shards. 

W. C. WeseER. 


WORLD WITHOUT END 


The Expanding Universe. By Sir Ar- 
thur Eddington. Macmillan. $2. 


This book is indubitably the most sig- 
nificant work on cosmogony since The 
Nature of the Physical World by the 
same author. Like that book it is writ- 
ten in fairly simple language, and save 
for a few pages of mathematical Cory- 
bantics, may be fairly well understood 
by such as are capable of comprehend- 
ing. 

It appears that the thousands of mil- 
lions of stars which form the island 
galaxies known as nebulz are running 
away from us and from one another at 
an incredible pace; this recession is pro- 
duced by a force or cosmical repulsion 
which—those who run may be exhaust- 


A SCRIBNER 











“Its spell is as potent as the spell of ‘The Good 
Earth,’’’ says The Philadelphia Ledger of 


South Moon Under 


7 7 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
**The Florida country is far away, unseen, but here, in this story of its 


loves and hates and beauties, it has power to move us strongly and strange- 
ly.”’"—Boston Transcript. 60th thousand. $2.00 


The New Commandment 
by Panteleimon Romanof 


“‘Aside from its merit as a picture of Russia, it is just about the best 
story of possessive married love that has yet appeared in fiction.”’ 
$2.00 


—New York Sun. 
Great Circle 
4y, by Conrad Aiken 


‘**I know of no other psychological novel written in this 

country that has the power to hold the reader’s sustained 

interest as does this book by Conrad Aiken.”’ 
—Horace Gregory in The N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 


Grubstake by Mark L. Requa 


A swiftly moving tale of early mining days in Nevada that is ‘‘authentic 
and stirring.’’—Chicago Tribune. $2.00 


A Case for Mr. Paul Savoy 


by Jackson Gregory 
author of ‘‘The House of the Opal’ 


The murdered man was found naked in a taxicab. With nary a clue Paul 
Savoy builds up a case that leads to a dramatic climax. $2.00 (May 25.) 


Marriage in Heaven 
by Ronald Fraser 


“*A rousing love story, full of delicately sensational episodes and inti- 
mate scenes. This is the kind of love, the kind of lover, every one, once 
at least, desires...—New York Herald Tribune. $2.00 


Alien Corn: A Play in Three Acts 
by Sidney Howard 


Now available in book form—the brilliant play in which Katharine Cor- 
nell charmed so many New York drama lovers. $2.00 


The Opera Murder Case 
by Kirby Williams 


This story of a triple murder in a mid-western opera company, says 
The New York Times, ‘‘marks a high spot in the season’s mystery fic- 
tion.’ $2.00 


The Kennel Murder Case 
A Philo Vance Story 
by S. S. Van Dine 


“An adroit, well-oiled, smooth-running, highly involved, interesting 
murder-mystery.’’—Curtis Patterson in Town and Country. $2.00 


for sale at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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SELECTION 


“Better than the first’’ says The New York Her- 
ald Tribune of the Second and Final Volume of 





The March of Democracy 

by James Truslow Adams 

American history from the Civil War to Franklin D. Roosevelt. ‘‘This 
second volume is even more richly illustrated than the first, and the 


whole work makes fascinating reading.”’ 
—John Erskine in The Brooklyn Eagle. $3.50 


The River War: The Reconquest of the Sudan 
by Winston S$. Churchill 


A re-issue of one of the most vivid and dramatic descriptions of a mili- 
tary campaign in the English language. With maps. $2.75 


Grain Race 
by Alan Villiers 


**Sooner or later we'll all read ‘Grain Race.’ It holds every 
promise of lasting as a vivid chronicle of a bright phase of 


human progress.’’— Yachting. 
With 39 photographs. $3.50 


True North _ by Elliott Merrick 


Two years of adventure in Labrador. ‘‘A book to set on your shelves 17 
side ‘Walden’ and ‘John Muir.’ ’’—New York Herald Tribune. $2. 


Beauregard : The Great Creole 


by Hamilton Basso 


‘“‘A sympathetic and remarkably understanding biography of one of the 
great generals of the Confederacy.’’—The New Yorker. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


All in the Day's Riding 
by Will James 


**More thrilling than any Western ‘movie.’ . .. Some of his yarns—none 
is fiction—leave a nervous reader gasping for breath. A grand book.”’ 
—The Sportsman. With 100 drawings. $2.50 


Ca ndela bra: Selected Essays and Addresses 
by John Galsworthy 


‘‘There is in them the clear flame of courage and light of wisdom. . 
heartening book to read.’’—New York Times. $2 


Hoover-After Dinner: Gridiron Club Addresses 
by Herbert Hoover 


A better word-picture of Mr. Hoover than all the countless columns that 
have been written about him. $2.00 


John Ma rshall: In Diplomacy and Law 
by the Rt. Hon. Baron Craigmyle 


“He has given us a picture of the man as he appears a hundred years 

after in the frame of the history of his own time and of the grave prob- 

lems of government which he carried so far toward solution.”’ 
—Nicholas Murray Butler, in his introduction. $1.75 


for sale at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 














Ain 


ed to know—grows larger as the dis- 
tances of the nebulz increase, the veloc- 
ity being simply proportional to the 
distance and not, as was formerly 
thought, proportional to the square of 
the distance. This, of course, implies 
an expanding universe, which “some 
day” must arrive at a state of equilibri- 
um or as Eddington calls it a state of 
“dead sameness.” Thus the universe 
originating as a state of motionless mat- 
ter will eventually progress to a state 
of matterless motion—mind not mat- 
tering and matter not minding! 

For those who revel in the pale exer. 
cise of detective stories here is such a 
one as will leave them gasping. 

M. F. Asuiey-Montacu. 





LADIES ELSEWHERE 


Islands Under the Wind. By Has- 
soldt Davis. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 
Young Mr. Hassoldt Davis of Boston 

and Harvard had read about the South 

Seas in popular magazines, he had read 

O’Brien and Rupert Brooke, he men- 

tions Melville, Conrad, and Loti, but he 

had to go see for himself. And sure 
enough, he brought back something all 
the others had missed, an immature 
prose style and a reaction half-collegi- 
ate, half Greenwich Village. Handi- 
capped in this fashion, the book is sur- 
prisingly good. At least it has enthusi- 
asm and a try-anything-once spirit. Inevi- 
tably, of course, the native women dom- 
inate the book, Tiare and Teiuna in 

Tahiti, and Rinpiog and Marini in 

Bali. Briefer periods spent in the Fiji Is- 

lands, Sydney, the Celebes, and Singa- 

pore are described in terms of local 
color. Mr. Davis does not ignore hard- 
ships to be met in those romantic parts 
of the world. He lists the diseases, tells 
how hot the food was in the Celebes, 
and never fails to say how much liquor 
he drank. Many interesting people fig- 
ure in his pages, some of them well- 
known and others quaint enough for 
any travel book. He repeats legends he 
heard and ably describes life as it goes 
on today in the South Seas. Even his 
lack of art is partly an asset, for it 
stamps the narrative as fact, the author 
being adjudged incapable of fooling his 
readers in either bald or purple pas- 
sages. 

ARCHER WINSTEN. 


Books for your Library continues on page 
18, rear advertising section, 





TELEPHONE LINES. . . putting 
her in instant two-way commu- 
nication with a larger world— 
broadening her interests and ex- 
tending her influence—render- 
ing more simple the important 
business of managing a house- 
hold. No item of home equip- 
ment contributes more to the 
security, the happiness and the 
efficiency of millions of women 
than the telephone. 

The telephone has helped to 
make the nationa neighborhood 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


and keep you close to people and 
places. Quickly, and at small 
cost, you can talk with almost 
any one, anywhere... in the 
next block, the next county, a 
distant state, or ona ship at sea. 

There are times when being 
“in touch”’ is vital, urgent... 
a sound in the night, a whiff of 
smoke, a sudden illness. There 
are times when the mere con- 
venience of the telephone gives 
it an important place among 
. to shop 


life’s necessities . . 


TELEGRAPH 


from your home, to chat with 
a friend, to handle, quickly and 
efficiently, the varied duties of 
a busy household. And there 
are times—many times daily— 
when the telephone is the indis- 
pensable right arm of business. 

To make this possible, the 
Bell System provides millions 
of miles of wire and the ser- 
vices of an army of trained em- 
ployees. They stand ready to 
answer your call; they offer 


you the service of a friend. 


COMPANY 





